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ABSTRACT 

During the 1980-81 school year, enrollments in 
vocational education programs totaled nearly 16.9 million and 
federal, state, and local capital outlays for vocational education 
increased by approximately $470 million from 1979-80 to an all-time 
high of $7.3 billion. Vocational education also served significantly 
increased numbers of handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-proficient persons during 1980-81. Also showing an increase 
was the number of men and women in programs that are considered 
nontraditional for their respective sexes. As part of planned 
economic development, 20 states and Puerto Rico have established 
quick-start vocational training programs that provided training for 
an estimated 110,000 persons in 1981-82. Regarding impact, studies 
indicate that secondary vocational education can make a significant, 
if limited, contribution to improving productivity and reducing 
income inequality. Enrollment in vocational education courses, 
furthermore, does not seem to limit additional educational pursuits, 
as all types of students participate in all types of postsecondary 
educational programs. Some researchers have also concluded that 
vocational education has some influence in preventing school 
dropouts. In summary, vocational education continues to contribute a 
consistent flow of skilled, entry-level workers from its regular 
secondary and postsecondary programs and to provide specialized 
training and retraining for adults, thereby simultaneously meeting 
the needs of students, employers, and communities. (Author/MN) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Orrl'.'E Or iHE SECRETARY 



TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

As Secretary of Education , it is my privilege to submit this report on the 
status of vocational education for fiscal year 1982. 

This report was prepared by the Office of Vocational and Adult Education , 
and is transmitted according to the requirements of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 r as amended by Title II of the Education Amendments 
of 1976. 
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T. H. Bell 
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FOREWORD* 



This annual report on the status of vocational education is mandated by the 
Vbcational Education Act of 1963, as amended (Title II, Public Law 94-482). 
The report includes data available at time of publication for school year 
1980-81 obtained through the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS), which 
is the national vocational education reporting and accounting system also 
mandated by the Act. Not all of these data are as yet in final form. 
Throughout this report we will use terms and dates such as 1979-80 and 

1980- 81 to mean the States' school year from July 1 of one year to June 30 
of the next. 

The focus of this report is to provide an overview of the progress and 
status of vocational programs conducted in the field during school year 

1981- 82. Part I of this report describes the status of vocational 
education in terms of appropriations, outlays, students, vocational student 
organizations , program i m pro v ement , State and local administration , 
occupational information, and compliance and quality reviews. Part II 
measures the impact of vocational education by describing seme recent 
research findings of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, discussing vocational education's role in quick-start economic 
development programs, and listing examples of successful vocational 
education programs. 




Robert M. Worthing ton, Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education 



June 1983 
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SUMMARY 



In school year 1980-81, as in previous years, vocational education helped 
to prepare persons of all ages in all communities for work. Enrollments 
totaled nearly 16.9 million 1 , and Federal, State, and local outlays 
increased by approximately $470 million from 1979-80 to an all-time high of 
$7.3 billion. 

Institutions offering vocational education provide not only benefits to 
students, but a wide range of special services to their communities. Gne 
of these services is customized, quick-start training progress for 
individual firms, as part of planned economic development. Twenty States 
and Puerto Rico have established such programs with a total funding of 
$28.8 million, of which 72 percent was State and local funds. During 
1981-82, an estimated 110,000 persons were trained in this type of program, 
alone. 

Vocational education also showed significant increases in the numbers of 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited English proficient persons served 
during 1980-81. The enrollment of men and women in programs nontraditional 
for their respective sexes (e.g. , males enrolled in consumer and homemaking 
education, or females enrolled in agriculture) also showed some gains. 
Vocational education also continued to serve other special population 
groups such as displaced hememakers, Indians, the incarcerated, and 
students in the Appalachian Region. 

Regarding impact, studies indicate that secondary vocational education can 
make a significant, if limited, contribution to improving productivity and 
reducing income inequality. Persons who take more concentrated amounts of 
vocational education (usually three credits or more) are more likely to be 
in the labor force for a full year than those who take only limited amounts 
(usually less than three credits). Males who take more concentrated 
amounts of vocational education annually earn $1,000 to $2,000 more than 
those who do not. This income advantage is partly due to postsecondary 
educational involvement of non-vocational graduates; but, the advantages 
over students with no vocational credits still persist when this factor is 
ruled out, even if they are somewhat less. White females concentrating in 
vocational education reportedly have substantial earnings advantages over 
other women. 

Further, enrollment in vocational education does not seem to limit 
additional educational pursuits, as all types of students participate in 
all types of postsecondary education programs. Some researchers have also 
concluded that vocational education has seme influence in preventing school 
dropouts. However, although increased exposure to vocational education 
proorams adds to a school's ability to retain students, it is apparently 
not enough to retain those youth who are highly alienated from formal 
schooling. 

In summary, vocational education continues (a) to contribute to a 
SnsistenVflow of skilled, entry-level workers from its regular secondary 
and postsecondary programs, and (b) to provide sP^ 1 ^. 12 ^" 1 " 1 "^ "£ 
retraining for adults. In other words, it simultaneously meets the needs 
of students, employers, and communities. 



The Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) generally specifies 
that no student should be reported as enrolled in more than one 
vocational education program. However, a few States cannot 
rigorously follow this rule because of the formats of their own 
data systems. Consequently, when program enrollments are 
Sg?egated, the total number of individual students served will be 
somewhat less than total enrollments. 

-viW £ 
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I. STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1981-82 
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Vocational education, through its many programs, services, and activities, 
prepares persons of all ages in all States for work by providing equal 
educational opportunities for males and females, the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, students with limited English proficiency, Indians, and the 
incarcerated. Vocational education also retrains and upgrades adult 
workers to help them keep abreast of changing needs of business and 
industry. By meeting the educational needs of individuals through 
vocational education, significant contributions toward achieving national 
goals such as improved productivity, economic development, and defense 
preparedness are realized. 

The following describes the status of vocational education primarily at the 
State and local levels in 1980-81 in terms of the requirements of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Table 1 below lists the total Federal appropriations for 1980, 1981, and 
1982 under the Vocational Education Act. Some of the funds listed are only 
for Federal discretionary grants and contracts and are not allocated to 
States. The discretionary funds include: 1 percent of basic grants and 
program improvement which is used for Indian vocational training; programs 
of national significance; bilingual vocational training; and funds reserved 
for the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC). 
These funds, along with State advisory council funds, are not distributed 
through the State Boards for Vocational Education. State advisory council 
funds go directly to the councils themselves, or to their designated fiscal 
agents. 

Table 1 . — Federal appropriations under the Vocational Education Act, 
fiscal years 1980-1982 



Basic grants 
Program improvement 
Programs of national significance 
Special programs for the 
disadvantaged 

Consumer and homemaking education 
State advisory councils 
Bilingual vocational training 
State planning 
Smith-Hughes (Permanent 
Appropriation) 



Total 

Total for allocation to 
State Boards 



1980 


1981 


1982 


$562,266,000 
124,817,000 
10,000,000 


$518,139,000 
93,323,000 
7,477,000 


$497,280,000 
89,590,000 
8,178,000 


20,000,000 
43,497,000 
6,500,000 
4,800,000 
5,000,000 


14,954,000 
30,347,000 
6,500,000 
3,960,000 
3,738,000 


14,356,000 
29,133,000 
6,500,000 
3,686,000 
3,588,000 


7,161,455 


7,161,455 


7,161,455 


$784,041,455 


$685,599,455 


$659,472,455 


$754,454,091 


$661,121,728 


$634,813,648 



The funds allocated to the State Boards are made available during the 
program year following their appropriation. Thus, the fiscal year 1980 
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Federal appropriations for vocational education were first available for 
expenditure by the States during the 1980-81 school year beginning July 1, 
1980. These 1981 State allotments remain available for obligation by the 
States for a 27-month period. 

Gongress appropriated $103 million more for vocational education in fiscal 
year 1980 than in 1979. For the 1981-82 school year, the amount 
appropriated was $685,599,455, or $98 million less than the 1980 
appropriation. This reduction was a result of Congressional rescissions, 
prompted by efforts to reduce Federal spending and control the inflation 
which had been plaguing the country during the late 1970's and early 

OUTLAYS 

Because States and Outlying Areas have a 27-month period in which to spend 
any single year's appropriation, and all States carry some funds over into 
the second year of the 27-month period, the States 1 annual outlays of 
Federal Wacational Education Act funds are always different from the annual 
amounts appropriated by the Congress. In 1980-81, over $719 million 
Federal VEA funds were expended, including carryover funds from previous 
years and planning funds available under Section 102(d). This figure 
includes only actual outlays of funds, and does not include any 
unliquidated obligations. 

Outlays (which include carryover funds from previous years) have been 
increasing steadily since 1972 as Chart A shows. State and local 
outlays totaled over $6.5 billion in 1980-81, and overmatched Federal 
outlays by a ratio of 9 to 1. These outlays are reported by States for 
those programs and activities included in each State plan required by the 
Vocational Education Act. However, as States have some discretion as to 
which programs are included in their plans, these figures should be viewed 
as the minimum amount spent, so the "actual" figure may be somewhat higher. 
Table 2 provides a detailed list of outlays by each section of the Act and 
program purpose. 

PROGRAMS AND STUDENTS 

According to the National Education Data System (VEDS), 16,861,810 
students were served nationwide in vocational education (50 States and the 
District of Columbia) in school year 1980-81, including nearly 10.5 million 
secondary and 6.4 million postseoondary and adult students. These figures 
represent a slight increase (2.5 percent) over 1979-80, but a 1.0 percent 
decrease from 1978-79 enrollments. (Please refer to the footnote in the 
Summary for more detailed information on the total enrollment figure.) 

Among individual programs, enrollments changed significantly. Business 
education, health, and industrial arts had the largest increases, with 
industrial arts gaining over 360,000 enrollments, an increase of 23.6 
percent. Decreases in enrollments were reported in agriculture, marketing 
and distributive education, and consumer and homemaking education. 
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Programs Leading to Paid Employment 



Since the main purpose of vocational education is to prepare persons for 
paid employment, the following sections describe the generally recognized 
vocational program areas leading to paid employment: agriculture, business 
education, marketing and distributive education, health, occupational home 
economics, trade and industrial education, and technical education, Three 
other programs, energy education, cooperative vocational education, and 
apprenticeship, also provide training for paid employment and are included 
in this section. 
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Outlays 



For Vocational Education (VEA) 
By Source of Funds 



7.278 




1972 



Chart A 



ERJC 



1973 



1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 



[Federal 



□ State & Local 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, (1) Office of Vocational and Adult Education, data 
for fiscal years 1972 through 1978; (2) National Center for Education Statistics, 
Vocational Education Data System, data for fiscal years 1979 through 1981. 
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Table 2. — Federal and State/local vocational education outlays (including 
carryover funds) by Sections of the Act for school year 1980-81 : 
50 States, D.C., and Puerto Rico 



Federal 



State/local 



Total 



^ticnllO, National Priority Program, (gcess °osts cnl Y< «ff , «f P^ffi^, 
Limited English proficient 7,049,710 19,725,357 26,775,067 



Postsecondary and adult 

Section 120, Basic Grants 

Subtotal 
Vocational programs 
Work-study 
Cooperative 
Energy 

Construction 
Full-time personnel 
Stipends 

Placement Services 
Industrial arts 
Support services 
Day care 

Displaced homemakers 
Residential schools 
Contracted services 
State administration 
Local administration 



172,803,426 2,544,634,375 2,717,437,801 



525,409,779 
423,467,165 
6,776,944 
23,049,772 
924,494 
9,653,684 
3,131,809 
869,320 
345,241 
5,767,449 
1,942,351 
785,153 
3,654,572 
339,165 
473,971 
36,248,875 
7,979,814 



5,767,794 
4,365,701 
5,551 
244,710 
536 
71,269 
111 

3,469 
177,752 
558 
955 
1,929 
4,682 
3,517 
53,154 
296,380 



,431 
,299** 
,296** 
,758** 
,253** 
,145** 
,393** 
0** 
,080** 
,721** 
,940** 
,300** 
,128** 
,669** 
,465** 
,833** 
,157** 



Services 



Section 130, P rogram Improvement and Supportive Se c 

SuEEoCal ^ 22,908, iy4 

Research coordinating units 33,790,364 

Guidance and counseling 44,881,633 

Preservice and inservice 28 /?tl ai\ 

Grants to overcome sex bias 4,135,833 

State administration J'!? 8 '?? 7 * 

Local administration 1 ,548 ,449 

Section 140, Special Programs for the Disadvantaged* ** 

Special disadvantaged 20,698,678 

Section 150, Consumer and Homemaking 

" Subtotal ' 
Non-depressed areas — programs 

Ancillary services 
Depressed areas — programs 

Ancillary services 



45,791,593 
15,053,505 

4,351,233 
22,837,701 

3,549,154 



Section 102(d) , State Planning' 



:*** 

i 



State planning 



4,470,098 



290,952,049 
19,574,252 
208,086,067 
27,422,828 
441,789 
9,892,367 
25,534,746 



11,836,790 

487,803,977 
249,913,299** 

5,231,103** 
217,310,760** 

5,532,805** 



518,080 



6,293,204,210 
4,789,168,464 
12,328,240 
267,760,530 
1,460,747 
80,922,829 
3,243,202 
869,320 
3,814,321 
183,520,170 
2,501,291 
1,740,453 
5,583,700 
5,021,834 
3,991,436 
89,403,708 
304,359,971 



413,860,243 
53,364,616 

252,967,700 
56,376,476 
4,577,622 
19,490,634 
27,083,195 



32,535,468 



533,595,570 
264,966,804 

9,582,336 
240,148,461 

9,081,959 



4,988,178 



7unos~ in Section 1 10 are duplicate coun^rolluh ds" listed'in sections izu and 



719,278,342 S' 558 ^ 905 ': 32 ?,.,. 7 ^ 7 , 8 :^ 3 ^ 



" ITUllUO XI* kA»VW*Wll • • — A. 

and are not added in the Total figures. enhWM . a1 

** Detail data for New York not reported for these categories, but included in subtotal. 
*** No nonfederal funding match required by the Act. 
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Table 3. — Number and percent change in reported total enrollment in vocational 
education (VEA) by institutional level: 50 States and D.C. r 1979-80 
to 1980-81 



Number in thousands Percent change 

Institutional TSTS^Btr 

level 1979-80* 1980-81 to 1980-81 

total 16,453 16,862 +2.5 

Secondary 1 0 , 082 1 0 r 466 +3 . 8 

Postsecondary 

total 6,371 6,396 +0.4 

Regionally accredited 

institutions 4,196 4,123 -1.7 

State approved 474 449 -5.3 
institutions 

Other institutions 1,702 1,824 +7.2 
* Revised from earlier published figures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Vocational Education Data System. 
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Table 4. — Number and percent change in reported total enrollment in vocational education 
(VEA) by program area: 50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 1980-81 





Number 


in thousands 


percent change 


Program 
area 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1978-79 1979-80" 
to 1979-80 to 1980-81 




16,827 


16,453 


16,862 


-2.2 


+2.5 






879 


843 


-8.4 


-4.0 




914 


961 


930 


+5.2 


-3.3 






834 


950 


+5.8 


+13.8 




3,594 


3,386 


3,189 


-5.8 


-5.8 


Occupational home 


577 


552 


574 


-4.4 


+3.9 




3,422 


3,400 


3,615 


-0.6 


+6.3 




469 


499 


506 


+6.4 


+1.3 




3,386 


3,216 


3,222 


-5.0 


+0.2 




1 ,608 


1,537 


1,900 


-4.5 


+23.6 


Other programs not 


1,108 


1,190 


1,134 


+7.4 


-4.7 


Note: Numbers are rounded to thousands; 
actual numbers. 


however, 


percent change was calculated 


with 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Vocational Education Data System. 
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Table 5. — Tbtal vocational education enrollment (VEA) , by institutional level and by program area: 
50 States and D.C., 1980-81 



Postseoondary 



Program 
area 


Tbtal 


Secondary 


Total 


Regionally accred- 
ited institutions 


State 
approved 


Other 




16,861,810 


10,466,231 


6,395,579 


4,122,589 


448,953 


1,824,037 




843,401 


664,286 


179,115 


80,763 


8,243 


90,109 




929,689 


378,212 


551,477 


385,156 


15,604 


150,717 






1Q9.3T7 


757.316 


563.392 


33,096 


160*828 




3,189,248 


2,549,591 


639,657 


330,260 


39,299 


270,098 




573,530 


376,591 


196,939 


136,682 


11,752 


48,505 




3,615,048 


2,081,370 


1,533,678 


1,112,166 


61,573 


359,939 




505,859 


33,854 


472,005 


424,766 


14,994 


32,245 




3,221,586 


1,344,093 


1,877,493 


951 ,497 


255,759 


670,237 




1,899,779 


1,894,228 


5,551 


1,002 


9 


4,540 


Other not elsewhere classified. . 


1,134,017 


951,669 


182,348 


136,905 


8,624 


36,819 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education Data 
System. 
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Agriculture Education 



Agricultural occupations have changed rapidly over the last 20 years. The 
agricultural field now includes related agricultural occupations, renewable 
natural resources, as well as traditional production agriculture and farm 
business management. Agriculture/agribusiness is now one of the most 
technical and important industries in the United States. There is great 
concern in much of the world about adequate supplies of food, feed, and 
fiber for survival. Producers are concerned about abundant production, 
higher prices, better prospects for profits for most crops and livestock, 
and improving marketing in both domestic and international trade. 

As agricultural educators look to the future, they are continuing to focus 
on projected labor force and education needs of the ever broadening 
agricultural industry and the people engaged in it. Educators are 
identifying and training for the new and emerging occupations in the 
agricultural industry, but are not overlooking the more traditional 
occupations such as production agriculture. They are upholding high 
standards and quality instruction at all education levels, including 
secondary, postsecondary, and adult, despite a crucial need for well 
qualified teachers who must be continuously updated in domestic and 
international agricultural demands and professional and technical 
practices. Curriculums should become competency based. Teaching 
materials, occupational experiences of students, achievement of awards, and 
articulation between the various levels of instruction should be more 
closely related to the goals of the agriculture program. 

Enrollment in agriculture education totaled 843,401 in 1980-81 as shown in 
Table 5. Secondary enrollments accounted for 664,286, and postsecondary 
and adult enrollments totaled 179,115. Table 4 indicates that agriculture 
enrollment has declined from 1978-79, and in fact, shows the most decline 
of any of the program areas, 12.1 percent. 

According to the Future Farmers of America student organization, secondary 
agriculture education students are enrolled in 8,200 high schools across 
America, many in urban settings. There are also about 540 postsecondary 
institutions offering agriculture programs for less than a baccalaureate 
degree. 

In 1970, a U.S. Interdepartmental Committee on Manpower Needs and 
Employment Opportunities in Agriculture was established to determine the 
needs for training in agriculture at less than baccalaureate degree level. 
The committee (composed of representatives from several U.S. Departments 
including Agriculture, Commerce, Education, and Labor) identified 108 major 
occupations in agriculture and agribusiness. Their study reveals that 
these occupations were found in 195 of the 201 industries surveyed by the 
U.S. Census. The updated data reveal that approximately 5.5 million people 
or over 6 percent of the labor force consider agriculture or agribusiness 
as primary employment and use agricultural competencies in their work. The 
Census data did not include secondary employment, but it was reliably 
estimated to include another 3 percent of the work force. Thus, 
approximately 9 percent or over 9 million persons use agriculture or 
agribusiness competencies in their employment. This information will serve 
well as a labor force base for planning, developing, and maintaining 
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vocational education programs in these occupations. Hie Interdepartmental 
Committee currently is making projections of employment needs to 1985. 

The Interdepartmental Committee indicated that there is an annual need to 
replace approximately 628,279 workers in the agriculture/agribusiness 
industry. Vocational education is supplying workers to meet this need, but 
only about 20 percent of secondary students are seniors who could be 
expected to enter the workforce each year. Even considering postsecondary 
and adult enrollments, there is still a great shortage of individuals 
entering the workforce in the occupations of agriculture, agribusiness and 
natural resources. 

To help students achieve competency in agriculture and agribusiness 
occupations, virtually all agricultural students are involved in some type 
of occupational experience outside of the classroom. For example, 
agriculture leaders held a national workshop on the supervised occupational 
experience program in Washington, D.C. during the summer of 1982. There 
were over 200 participants from 46 States. Followup research indicates 
that 44 of the States attending the conference are now conducting their own 
followup activities. In one State 11,012 students in 240 high school 
programs earned $6,094,288 from their farming programs, and had accumulated 
farming investments of $12,292,290. In addition, 4,194 other students in 
the same schools earned $3,889,819 from work in agribusiness. The total 
earnings of the 15,206 students in that particular State were $9,984,107. 
This "hands on" experience not only brings in earnings, but is important to 
the development and training of students as they progress through 
vocational agriculture. 

Vbcational education programs designed to serve both domestic and 
international needs in production agriculture and agribusiness will be in 
great demand in the years ahead according to information exchanged at the 
third Wbrld Conference on Agriculture Education held in West Berlin, 
Germany in December 1982. Prerequisites to the needed program expansion 
are: 1) available resources; 2) a corps of well-trained teachers; 3) 
adequate numbers of local, State, regional, and national program 
coordinators; and 4) an understanding by administrators and program leaders 
of the vital role of vocational agriculture/agribusiness in meeting 
domestic and international needs. Enthusiasm by farm, industrial, 
business and professional leaders in agriculture is probably at an all-time 
high, and should be capitalized on to broaden vocational education for 
agriculture/agribusiness occupations. 

Through analysis of local farm production records compared to State 
averages, local teachers have indicated that adult vocational education 
will be needed in the future. Long-range planning to improve production in 
agriculture and agribusiness includes upgrading enployment skills of 
current workers and updating skills of former workers for re-entry into an 
agricultural occupation. 

Business Education 

Business education is a group of instructional programs that prepares 
individuals for a variety of activities in planning, organizing, directing, 
and controlling all business office systems and procedures. It includes 
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instruction in preparing, transcribing, systematizing, and preserving 
written ccnmunications and records; preparing and analyzing financial 
records; collecting accounts and receiving and disbursing money; gathering, 
processing and distributing information and mail; operating office machines 
and electronic data processing equipment; storing, distributing, and 
accounting for inventories of materials; operating telephone switchboards 
and delivering messages; and performing other business office duties. 
Opportunities are provided for students, both during and outside regular 
class time, to develop interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of business office occupations as an integral part of the instructional 
program. 

Business education programs train workers to enter the largest occupational 
group in the labor force, which includes bank tellers, bookkeepers, 
accounting clerks, cashiers, secretaries, and typists. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, about 18.9 million people worked in these 
administrative support and clerical jobs in 1980. While these jobs are 
located in virtually all industries, they are concentrated in the 
fast-growing service, trade , and finance sectors . Because of this 
concentration, these jobs are expected to grow more rapidly than the 
average for all occupations, from 18.9 million in 1980 to between 22.4 and 
23,9 million workers by 1990, an increase of 19 to 26 percent. 

Although new developments in computers, office machines, word processing, 
computer technology, and dictating equipment will enable office workers to 
do more work in less time and will change the skills needed in some jobs, 
continued growth in employment will be the norm. There will be an 
increased demand for office workers who are sufficiently adaptable and 
versatile to learn to operate new equipment. Exceptions to the growth in 
employment are keypunch operators, stenographers, and airline reservation 
and ticket agents*— occupations that are expected to decline as improved 
technology reduces the need for workers. Conversely, the more extensive 
use of computers will greatly increase the employment of computer and 
peripheral equipment operators. 

The enrollment in business education during 1980-81, as shown in Table 5, 
was 3,615,048, which is 214,991 more than the previous year, a 6 percent 
increase. 

According to the Occupational Outlook Handbook published by the Department 
of Labor, advancement opportunities for office workers are good, and many 
employers provide courses in skills needed for more demanding jobs. 
Secretaries and typists, for example, may periodically attend classes to 
learn to operate new word processing equipment, information storage 
systems, and other automated equipment. 

Marketing and Distributive Education 

Marketing and distributive education (MDE) addresses that field of 
employment concerned with making services and products, that are conceived 
and produced by industry, readily available to consumers and other 
businesses. Because the scope of marketing is so broad and diversified, 
marketing and distributive education is organized into a variety of 
instructional programs, each identified with a principal industry. 



Most secondary MDE programs are comprised of classes which provide 
instruction for a range of marketing occupations. Accommodating multiple 
instructional programs in self-contained classes is possible through 
goal -directed individual ized instruction , appl ied general instruction , 
cooperative training , and student organization activities. Other secondary 
programs are organized as "specialized" programs, meaning that all 
enrollees are engaged in the same instructional program. Generally, such 
programs are found in communities with a large student population. In 
Houston, Texas, for example, the range of programs includes travel and 
tourism marketing, automotive supply marketing, fashion retailing, 
industrial/wholesale marketing, and finance and credit. Nationwide, 
fashion merchandising and training for occupations in the lodging industry 
are readily available. 

At the postsecondary level, the same organizational patterns exist. 
Multiple career goals are accommodated through general marketing or 
mid-management programs . Specific programs are also offered with 
specializations similar to those in secondary programs, but with more 
emphasis on service occupations, such as real estate and insurance. In 
many institutions, however, the trend is to offer a core marketing program 
with options of two or three courses in specific employment fields. 

According to VEDS data, the States allocated $300,603,240 in 1980-81 from 
Federal and nonfederal sources for instructional programs in marketing and 
distributive education. 

The number of persons served by marketing and distributive education has 
fluctuated modestly over the past 5 years as shown in Table 6. In 1980-81, 
the total enrollment was 929,689, a decrease of 31,329 or 3.3 percent from 
the previous year. However, some States have shown dramatic shifts in 
enrollment. Overall, total enrollment in marketing and distributive 
education increased in 19 States, and decreased in 31 States in 1980-81, 
Even though enrollment fluctuates, more States show a decline which 
indicates a slight downward trend. 



Table 6. — Number and percent change in reported enrollment in marketing 
and distributive education by level, 1976-1981 



School 




percent 




percent 


postsec./ 


percent 


Y ear 


Total 


change 


Secondary 


change 


adult 


change 


1976-77 


966,156 


+7.3 


385,882 


+7.0 


580,274 


+7.5 


1977-78 


962,009 


-0.4 


397,429 


+3.0 


564,580 


-3.0 


1978-79 


927,929 


-3.5 


368,792 


-7.2 


559,137 


-1.0 


1979-80 


961,018 


+3.6 


396,313 


+7.5 


564,705 


+1.0 


1980-81 


929,689 


-3.3 


378,212 


-4.6 


551 ,477 


-2.3 



Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

The relatively small increases and decreases which have occurred during 
recent years indicate that the States have not modified their priorities 
for marketing and distributive education programs to keep current with tne 
needs of business and industry. Nationwide data suggest that State 
planning for instructional programs in marketing and distributive education 
has not reflected labor force needs and labor force composition. 

Enrollment at the secondary level as shown in Table 6 was 378,212 in 
1980-81, a 4.6 percent decrease from the previous year. The enrollment 
trend indicates that the secondary program, nationwide, is relatively 
stable, reflecting only small changes. The 7.2 percent decrease in 978-79 
and the subsequent 7.5 percent increase in secondary enrollments in 1979-80 
are most likely reporting abnormalities. 

Programs for adults have always accounted for a major portion of marketing 
and distributive education enrollment. In the early 1970's, marketing 
programs in community colleges and technical institutes grew, and 
consequently, the percentage of postsecondary enrollment increased and 
adult enrollment decreased, with secondary enrollment remaining stable 
around 40 percent. Adult and postsecondary enrollments were combined in 

1979- 80 as shown in Table 7, so the exact status of this trend is not 
known. Current and future data, therefore, will not provide an indication 
of service to employed adults who are enrolled in classes for advancing 
their competencies. Actual post secondary/adult enrollment figures for 

1980- 81, however, decreased 2.3 percent from the previous year, to 
551 ,477. 
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Table 7. — Percent of marketing and distributive education enrollment by 
level, 1976-1981 



School 

year Secondary Pgstseoondary Adult 

1976- 77 39.9 22.9 37.2 

1977- 78 41.3 25.8 32.9 

1978- 79 39.8 23.5 36.7 

1979- 80 41.2 58.8 

1980- 81 40.7 59.3 

Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

Marketing and distributive education programs are organized into 17 groups 
for reporting purposes. At the secondary level, the largest enrollment was 
reported in general merchandise, a program chiefly identified with 
department and other multi-line stores. The next highest enrollments were 
in food services, food distribution^ and apparel and accessories. At the 
postsecondary level, the largest enrollment was in real estate, followed by 
general merchandise, finance and credit, and industrial marketing. 

These major enrollment patterns have continued over time. Major shifts to 
other marketing programs have not occurred , al tbbugh enrollment was 
reported in all instructional programs. Presumably, the popularity of 
certain programs reflects both the client group interests and opportunities 
for employment. Additionally, opportunities for hicjh school youth to enter 
cooperative training in trainstreet stores and shopping canters seem to 
dictate the types of instructional programs offered at the secondary level. 

Of the students enrolled in ro/jrketing and distributive education, 193,197 
participated in cooperative vocational education in 1980-81 as shown in 
Table 8. Cooperative vocational education remains strong even though 
enrollments decreased 2.6 percent from the previous year* The decrease at 
the secondary level outweighed the increase at the postsecondary level. 
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Table 8. — Cooperative vocational education enrollment in marketing and 
distributive education by level r 1976-1981 



School 
year 


Total 


Secondary 


Percent 


Post sec. 


Percent 


1976-77 


210,825 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1977-78 


193,046 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1978-79 


163,321 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1979-80 


198,380 


179,436 


90.5 


18,944 


9.5 


1980-81 


193,197 


171,537 


88.8 


21 ,660 


11.2 


Note: 


Enrollment in 


1976-77 to 1978- 


•79 includes 50 


States, District of 


Columbia and Outlying Areas. 


Enrollment in 


1979-80 and 


1980-81 




includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 







Source; U.S. Department of Education f Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 



Cooperative vocational education continues to be a significant part of 
marketing and distributive education, especially at the secondary level. 
In fact, marketing and distributive education is the primary user of 
cooperative vocational education, accounting for 31.1 percent of all 
cooperative enrollment within vocational education. Cooperative vocational 
education is the most effective way of translating theory into practice in 
an employment field that is people intensive; that is, working with or 
relating to people. Further, the enrollment figures in cooperative 
vocational education indicate that the private sector is heavily 
involved in vocational education by providing work experiences for 
thousands of students. 

Through marketing and distributive education programs, students have 
achieved employment success in entry jobs. Because of the nature of the 
instructional programs, completers are also prepared to advance in 
occupations. Case histories reported to the student organization indicate 
that many students have achieved management positions, or become owners and 
operators of various retail, wholesale, and service enterprises. 

Health Occupations Education 

Health occupations education is one of the most rapidly growing 
instructional clusters in vocational education. The Department of 
Education, through its Classification of Instructional Programs (CIPS), 
recognizes over 80 occupationally specific programs in this cluster (those 
programs providing entry-level skills for particular jobs) for funding 
through vocational education, an increase of 103 percent over the 40 
programs recognized in 1970. In school year 1980-81, 949,653 students were 
enrolled in health occupations programs. Ttotal enrollment increased 13.8 
percent from 1979-80 to 1980-81. Nearly 80 percent of all enrollments are 
in postsecondary and adult programs which award graduates with 
certificates, diplomas, or associate degrees. 



Graduates of health occupations education programs provide supportive 
services and technical assistance to professional health personnel in 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing. Graduates assist health professionals in 
providing diagnostic therapeutic, preventive, restorative, and 
rehabilitative services to patients in health care facilities, the home, 
and community settings. Among the numerous careers available in the health 
field are positions in cardiopulmonary technology, dental hygiene, blood 
bank technology, therapeutic child care work, physician assisting-primary 
care, practical nursing, ophthalmic dispensing, and occupational therapy 
assisting. 

Occupational Home Economics Education 

Occupational home economics education uses the knowledge and skills of home 
economics to prepare youth and adults for paid employment at entry or 
advanced levels. Programs which prepare individuals for paid employment 
include: child care, management, and services; clothing, apparel, textiles 
management, production, and services; food production, management, and 
services; home furnishings and equipment management, production, and 
services; and institutional, home management, and supportive services. 

These instructional programs contain organized instruction, supervised 
laboratory, cooperative and other work experiences in formal or informal 
settings. In each of the programs where it is applicable, students learn 
how to select and use computers and other advanced equipment. This is 
especially true in the food industry, clothing industry, and home 
furnishing and equipment programs. 

Instructional programs have been adapted to meet the needs of displaced 
workers, and underemployed and unemployed persons. Much effort has also 
been made to assist elderly persons to use their skills or obtain new 
skills for employment so they may cope with inflation and the high cost of 
medical services. In addition, handicapped persons, economically 
disadvantaged persons, and the incarcerated have been enrolled in 
occupational home economics education. Based on reports from State 
supervisors and home economics teacher educators, all of these diverse 
populations have benefited from occupational home economics education by 
increasing their abilities to interrelate the workplace and the home, thus 
reducing the problems of coping with the multi-roles of the potential 
employee. 

Enrollment in occupational home economics education in 1980-81 was 573,530, 
an increase of over 21,000 from 1979-80. Of those occupational home 
economics students whose sex was reported in 1980-81, 21.8 percent were 
male enrollments. This is an increase from 16.1 percent in 1976-77. 

To develop additional occupational home economics education programs , 
Federal and State funded competency-based curriculum materials have been 
designed, developed, and implemented in modules. These materials have been 
disseminated to State and local vocational home economics educators at all 
educational levels and include the following examples: 

o alternative work experiences for occupational home economics 
education students, Virginia; 



o vocational home economics education role in entrepreneur ship, 
Illinois; 

o an inservice education model for the diffusion of competency based 
curriculum in food production services for the incarcerated, 
Florida; and 

o curriculum framework for integrating and applying math, reading, 
language, and science in all occupational home economics programs 
for community colleges in Florida, Jacksonville Community College, 
Florida. 

Another innovative curriculum is the foster parent training program in 
Nebraska. The program was designed to actively involve foster care workers 
and foster parents in learning together in order to improve relationships 
between the two groups. The curriculum consists of 12 modules to assist 
the foster parents in learning new skills such as improving relationships 
with child-placing agencies, preparing to be a parent to a child with 
special needs, and helping children learn how to cope with separation. 

In Tennessee, 52 competency-based modules were developed for use in the 
occupational home economics program for food management, production, and 
services. The job-related competencies and tasks were adapted from the 
industry research conducted in Minnesota by the food service industry. 
Materials were designed for use in secondary and postsecondary programs, 
and usually for a 2-year program of study. The designated levels, "basic, 
"special," and "advanced" provided assistance to the teacher in selecting 
the learning experiences, content, and competencies for the individual 
learner. 

Trade and industrial Education 

Trade and industrial education programs prepare students for jobs in 
industry and in service occupations. In order to keep up with changes in 
skills and competencies in the workplace, trade and industrial education 
works closely with labor and management to develop programs which provide 
the type of education and training students need now and for future 
growth. 

Trade and industrial occupations are classified by levels of employment, 
ranging from operators to skilled craftspersons and technicians. 
Statistical data is collected and reported by 57 instructional programs 
coded and listed under 7 major categories: 1) construction trades, 2) 
mechanics and repairers, 3) precision and production, 4) transportation and 
material moving, 5) consumer and personal services, 6) protective services, 
and 7) trade and industrial supervision and management. 

Over the past few years, trade and industrial education has maintained a 
larqe (though slightly declining) enrollment of over 3 million students. 
The enrollment size reflects the unusually broad scope and diversity of 
these programs which serve students at the secondary, postsecondary and 
adult levels of education. 




Table 9. — Number and percent change in reported enrollment in trade and 
industrial education by level , 1976-1981 



School 




Percent 




Percent 


Postsec./ 


Percent 


year 


Total 


change 


Secondary 


change 


adult 


change 


1976-77 


3,246,688 


+ 4.4 


1,420,695 


+ 5.0 


1 ,825,993 


+ 3.9 


1977-78 


3,402,722 


+ 4.8 


1,469,828 


+ 3.5 


1,932,894 


+ 5.9 


1978-79 


3,386,258 


- 0.5 


1,445,674 


- 1.6 


1,966,122 


+ 1.7 


1979-80 


3,215,987 


- 5.0 


1,416,230 


- 2.0 


1,799,757 


- 8.5 


1980-81 


3,221,586 


+ 0.2 


1,344,093 


- 5.1 


1,877,493 


+ 4.3 



Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

As shown in Table 9, 1980-81 student enrollment at the secondary level 
reached 1,344,093, a decrease of 72,137 or 5.1 percent from the previous 
year. At the postsecondary and adult level, the enrollment was 1,877,493, 
an increase of 77,736 or 4.3 percent. The 8.5 percent decrease in 1979-80 
in postsecondary and adult trade and industrial education can be partly 
explained by the overall decrease in postsecondary vocational enrollments. 
In addition, reporting changes by some States accentuated enrollment 
decreases in trade and industrial education. 

Cooperative vocational education continues to be a very important method of 
providing training tor students in trade and industrial education. During 
1980-81, student enrollment in cooperative trade and industrial vocational 
education was 148,915, virtually the same as the previous year. Trade and 
industrial enrollment comprises almost one fourth of all cooperative 
vocational education enrollment as shown in Table 10. 
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Table 10. — Trade and industrial cooperative vocational education 
enrollment and percent of total cooperative vocational 
education enrollment, 1976-1981 



School 
year 



Total vocational 
cooperative 
enrollment 



— m — 

cooperative 
enrollment 



T & i percent ot 
total cooperative 
enrollment 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



628,150 
580,316 
536.961 
595.663 
622,185 



104,064 
130,930 
114,739 
149,373 
148,915 



16.6 
22.6 
21.4 
25.1 
23.9 



Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia, and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

Apprenticeship training is another method used in preparing skilled 
crattsworKers tor many occupations critical to our national economy. 
During 1980-81, trade and industrial education provided related classroom 
instruction in cooperation with employers who provided the practical 
experience for 153,648 apprentices in various occupational programs. 
Although this figure is an increase from the previous year, apprentice 
enrollments in trade and industrial education are decreasing. This 
decrease is demonstrated by the fact that in 1976-77, trade and industrial 
education programs accounted for almost 99 percent of all apprentice 
enrollments. By 1980-81, however, trade and industrial education programs 
accounted for less than 85 percent of all apprentice enrollments, even 
though total apprentice enrollments were unchanged, about 180,000 in both 
years. 
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Table 11. — Trade and industrial apprentice enrollment and percent of 
total apprentice vocational education enrollment, 1976-1981 



school Total apprentice T & I apprentice Percent 
year enrollment enrollment of total 



1976- 77 182,890 180,656 98.8 

1977- 78 * * * 

1978- 79 * * * 

1979- 80 142,378 132,511 93.1 

1980- 81 181,440 153,648 84.7 



* Data not collected for these years. 

Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

More and more women have enrolled in trade and industrial education 
prograns during the past few years. This increase is due in part to a 
concerted effort to increase female enrollments, especially in these 
nontraditional programs. In 1980-81 female enrollment in trade and 
industrial education reached 538,746 a decrease of 28,002 students from the 
previous year. This decrease is possibly due to the large number of 
students whose gender was unreported. Although the problem of single-sex 
dominance in trade and industrial education has lessened slightly over the 
past few years, the recruitment of women for these programs still remains a 
major concern. 
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Table 12. — Number and percent of females enrolled in trade and industrial 
education, 1976-1981 

School T & I Female enrollment Female percent 



year enrollment in T & I of total 

1976- 77 3,246,688 466,865 14.5 

1977- 78 3,402,722 527,142 15.5 

1978- 79 3,411,796 393,864* 17.5* 

1979- 80 3,215,987 566,748** 18.5** 

1980- 81 3,221,586 538,746*** 18.1*** 



* Does not include adult short term enrollments. 

** Does not include 153,447 students whose gender was unreported. 

*** Does not include 237,976 students whose gender was unreported. 

Note: Enrollment in 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Enrollment in 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

Students with special needs have obtained training through trade and 
industrial education tor many years. During 1980-81, 109,467 handicapped, 
473,870 disadvantaged and 29,713 students with limited English proficiency 
received special services in order to succeed in trade and industrial 
education programs. Assuming there are no duplicate counts, special needs 
students comprised 19 percent of the total trade and industrial 
enrollment as shown in Table 13. 

Table 13. — Number and percent of special needs students enrolled in trade 
and industrial education: 50 States and D.C., 1979-80 and 
1980-81 



1979-80 1980-81 

Total T & I enrollment 3,215,987 3,221,586 

T & I handicapped 82,738 109,467 

Percent of total 2 « 6 3,4 

T & I disadvantaged 396,119 473,870 

Percent of total 12.3 J4.7 

T & I limited English proficiency 13,736 29,713 

Percent of total °« 4 0,9 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 
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Most teachers of trade and industrial education obtain their subject matter 
competency through many years of successful work experience in the 
occupations they are now teaching. They usually obtain their professional 
teacher training while they are employed as teachers. This concept of 
adequate successful work experience for trade and industrial teachers 
provides instructional content that is occupationally based. 

During the last 4 years, the number of trade and industrial education 
teachers and staff has fluctuated as shown in Table 14. Because of the 
many programs offered in trade and industrial education, recruitment and 
continued employment of qualified teachers in all the programs is always a 
major problem. Attractive salaries in the private sector for these trades 
also contribute to teacher recruitment problems. 

Table 14. — Number and percent change of trade and industrial teachers, 
1976-1981 

School Percent 
year Teachers change 



Note: Data for 1976-77 to 1978-79 includes 50 States, District of 
Columbia and Outlying Areas. Data for 1979-80 and 1980-81 
includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1976-1978, and the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1979-1981. 

Technical Education 

Technical education was first officially recognized as a national 
educational priority in 1958, by Title VIII of the National Defense 
Education Act. From its first enrollments of a few thousand students in a 
relatively few engineering-related programs, the group of programs 
comprising the technical education area in the VEA enrolled 505,859 
full-time and part-time students in 1980-81 (a 1.3 percent increase from 
499,305 in 1979-80). 

Although rapidly gaining a major emphasis within vocational education, 
technical education is a very difficult field to describe. With the 
exception of those technicians who work in the physical sciences and in the 
engineering technologies in technical education, the term "technician" may 
refer to a level of instruction, usually distinguished from other levels by 
having greater theoretical content, both scientific and mathematical. 
Almost all of the occupational clusters recognized by the Department of 
Education (such as trade and industrial, agriculture, and health, among 
others) include the technician level. As overall skill levels increase in 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



91 ,277 
87,856 
87,730 
92,397 
96,253 



+ 9.3 

- 3.7 

- 0.1 
+ 5.3 
+ 4.2 
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each occupational cluster , there is increasing uncertainty as to when a 
"skilled worker" could be reclassified as a "technician. " However , because 
of long-standing reporting conventions , these technicians have always been 
included in the enrollment counts of the specific fields in which they are 
found, and not in the technical education cluster* 

Although no total count of all technicians in all clusters is available , 
estimates by OVAE program experts and their State counterparts indicate 
that approximately 1.5 million persons are enrolled in public institutions 
and another 1 million in proprietary schools in these technical 
occupations. These figures include secondary, postsecorvdary, and adult 
levels of instruction, and encompass at least 170 different occupations as 
diverse as agricultural equipment technician, physical oceanographic 
technician, aircraft engine repair and maintenance technician, 
laser-electro-optic technician, foreign trade specialist, emergency medical 
technician, air traffic controller, and law enforcement officer. 

These technicians need up to 2 years of intensive, formal education beyond 
the secondary level to cope with modern technologies, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1980-81, a majority 
of those students who were preparing to be technicians attended formal 
2-year programs in nearly 1 ,600 public technical colleges and institutes, 
conmunity colleges, and divisions of 4-year colleges or universities. A 
smaller, bu£, still significant, number attended programs in more than 3,300 
private r^Mprofit or proprietary trade and technical schools, and health 
schools. 

Technicians and other comparably trained specialists who support 
professional scientists, engineers, physicians, and managers comprise 
almost 40 percent of the workforce. It is critical, therefore, that 
minority group members, handicapped, and women have access to training that 
will gain them entry into these occupations. Target populations in the 
Vocational Education Act technical programs showed significant increases in 
enrollments as shown by Table 15. 



Table 15. — Target population and percent increase in technical education 
enrollment: 50 States and D.C., 1979-80 and 1980-81 



Target 






Percent 


Population 


1979-80 


1980-81 


increase 


Females 


98,874* 


111,572** 


12.9 


Handicapped 


5,590 


8,585 


53.6 


Disadvantaged 


55,506 


75,390 


35.8 



Limited Ehglish 

proficient 3,244 1 1 ,251 246.8 

* Does not include 30,137 students whose gender was unreported. 

** Does not include 39,366 students whose gender was unreported. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Vocational Education Data System. 

Nevertheless, during 1980-81 only 1.7 percent of the technical education 
enrollment were handicapped students; 2.2 percent were limited Ehglish 
proficient; 14.9 percent were disadvantaged; and 23.9 percent were females. 
In addition, there is a considerable overlap between the female count and 
each of the other three categories. In future years, as a greater 
percentage of the workforce will require advanced technical education and 
as the supply of new workforce entrants dwindles, these enrollments should 
steadily increase. 

VEDS does not break down total vocational education outlays by program. 
However, because of the increase in enrollments in technical education and 
the fact (see Table 16) that per-pupil direct instructional costs rose, it 
is safe to assume that total outlays for technical education programs rose 
somewhat during 1980-81. If so, this runs counter to the overall decrease 
in outlays for postseoondary and adult programs, where technical education 
programs are primarily located. (See section on postseoondary and adult 
programs p. 40.) Table 16 shows a comparison of direct instructional costs 
for technical education over the two most recent years. 
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Table 16. — Direct instructional costs and percent increase for technical 
education, by source of funds: 50 States and D.C., 1979-80 
and 1980-81 



of funds 1979-80 1980-81 increase 



Federal (VEA) 


$ 17,409,468 


(6.4%) 


$ 24,230,378 


(7.9%) 


39.2 


Nonfederal 


254,652,567 


(93.6%) 


281,553,948 


(92.1%) 


10.6 


Total 


$272,062,035 


(100%) 


$305,784,326 


(100%) 


12.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Vocational Education Data System. 



Direct instructional costs also rose on a per-pupil basis, from $545 in 
1979-80 to $596 in 1980-81. During the latter period, the per-pupil costs 
of technical education for the more occupational ly specific programs (as 
opposed to more generalized technical education that is offered primarily 
at the secondary level) were $655. This is 75 percent higher than the 
per-pupil costs for all postsecondary and adult students, thus confirming 
the fact that highly specialized technical education programs are the most 
expensive vocational education programs to operate. 

Three important developments affected technical education in 1980-81, and 
will continue to do so in the foreseeable future: 

o The continued rapid development of mini-computers and 
microprocessors is revolutionizing many jobs and creating whole new 
"high technology" industries. For example, computerized word 
processing and automated offices are already realities. 
Reprogrammable robots increasingly are used to automate industries, 
with 40,000 to 50,000 expected to be installed during the next 
decade. Computers are assisting in product design and manufacture 
in many more industries. To date, the training of technicians (or 
the retraining of existing ones) to meet these needs is falling far 
short of demand. Technical educators discussed these developments 
at both the 1980 and 1981 National Technical Education Conferences, 
and these findings have been reinforced by recent field contacts 
with State and local administrators of vocational education. 

o While the problem of preparing new kinds of technicians is 
pressing, there is a parallel problem in training sufficient 
numbers of more conventional technicians. The Under Secretary of 
Defense, for example, expressed concern last year that there would 
not be enough skilled personnel to deliver planned increases in 
defense research and development and procurement during the next 5 
years. Many more electrical/electronic technicians and computer 
specialists, among others, were needed during 1980-81, and still 
more will be required for existing technologies and normal 
production in future "years. 
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o While skill shortages received national attention there was also a 
clearly perceived need for closer collaboration among technical 
education administrators and the future employers of their 
students. First , because of the rapidity of technological change, 
employers are the only ones who fully know the current performance 
specifications for technical occupations; and second, because of 
the complexity and resulting cost of high-technology equipment, 
extensive recourse must be made to cooperative modes of instruction 
(cxanbining in-school and on-site instructional segments) and to the 
acquisition of new equipment from private business and industry. 
In any event, it became apparent in 1980-81 that employers and 
their workers must be intimately involved in all phases of 
technical education programs, starting with planning. 

Energy Education 

Ehergy education is discussed separately in this report because it is 
authorized separately by Section 123 of the Vocational Education Act. 
However, in order for the following data and remarks to be interpreted 
correctly, a preliminary clarification is necessary. 

In the original U.S. Senate version of the 1976 VEA Amendments, energy % 
education programs conducted in postsecondary institutions, and only in the * 
solar energy and coal-mining instructional areas, were to have had a 
separate funding authorization; other energy education programs were to be 
funded under the overall basic grant. In the final Act, this special 
funding no longer existed, but the postsecondary solar energy and 
coal-mining programs remained isolated from the others in a separate 
section of the Act. 

In conformance with the Act, VEDS collects expenditure data for these two 
"special" programs; it is these data which appear in Table 17. The bulk of 
energy-related initiatives in vocational education (e.g., application of 
energy-saving technology in automotive mechanics or agriculture, to nane 
but two of many) are subsumed in other categories since they can be 
supported under either legislative purpose. The enrollment data for the 
two programs covered under Section 123 are not available through VEDS this 
year. Outlays for the Section 123 energy education programs, for the two 
most recent years, are shown in Table 17. 
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Table 17. — Total outlays and percent change for Section 123 energy 
education programs, by source of funds: 50 States, D.C., 
and Puerto Rico, 1979-80 and 1980-81 



Source 



Percent 



of funds 1979-80 1980-81 change 

Federal (VEA) $940,451 (61.3%) $924,494 (63.3%) - 1.7 

Nonfederal 592,489 (38.7%) 536,253 (36.7%) - 9.5 

Total $1,532,940 (100%) $1,460,747 (100%) - 4.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

There is some question regarding the validity of the preceding data. In 

1979- 80, 19 States reported Section 123 energy education outlays; in 

1980- 81, 17 States reported such outlays. The data for both years include 
one large State that reports minimum data on State and local outlays. The 
effect of a large State's possibly unrepresentative data in a small program 
such as energy education could drastically skew the overall tabulation. 

Although useful data on energy education programs is at best scanty, 
observations on the 1980-81 status of these programs from OVAE field 
reports indicate the following: 

o The first cohort of an entirely new kind of technician — energy 
conservation and use technician — was graduated from new 
preparatory ptograms in four States as a result of a U.S. 
Department of Education energy-related research contract and 
programmatic leadership. 

o Employer demand for petroleum technicians resulted in expanded 
enrollments and very favorable placements for graduates because of 
new technologies now being employed in the petroleum industry. 

• 

o Moderately increased substitution of coal for fuel oil in power 
generating plants, together with an increased demand for coal for 
export, increased enrollment and employment of coal mining 
technicians. 

While individual States may present exceptions, external developments have 
somewhat reduced the urgency that once characterized the energy education 
effort. The worldwide recession, together with the effects of energy 
conservation, caused a petroleum glut in oil-exporting Nations. 
Temporarily at least, these new conditions have caused a slackening of 
interest in both governmental and business quarters in alternative energy 
sources such as solar and coal. 
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Cooperative Education 



Cooperative vocational education is a plan of instruction that allows 
students to work to gain saleable skills and income while they continue in 
school to prepare for full-time employment. Students apply skills they 
have learned in classrooms and laboratories in a realistic setting, and 
acquire additional knowledge and proficiency not available from classroom 
settings . Cooperative vocational education is used at the secondary, 
post secondary, and adult levels, and in all occupational programs. 

Typically, a cooperative vocational education student spends 2 to 3 hours 
per day completing regular education requirements, 2 hours per day in 
vocational class, and 2 to 3 hours daily in a work environment outside the 
school. Occupations are diverse and vary from one geographical area to 
another. Individual programs are necessarily tailored to fit each student 
and local job market. 

In 1980-81, there were 622,185 students enrolled in cooperative vocational 
education, 518,169 at the secondary level and 104,016 in postseoondary and 
adult programs. This is a reported increase of over 26,500 students from 

1979- 80, all at the postseoondary and adult levels and mostly in the 
regionally accredited category (public 2-year and 4-year colleges). Over 
78 percent of cooperative vocational education enrollments were in 
marketing and distribution, trade and industrial, and business education 
programs. 

Outlays for cooperative vocational education totaled over $267 million in 

1980- 81, of which only 8.6 percent ($23 million) was Federal funds. States 
spent $10.62 for every $1.00 of Federal funds. The 1980-81 total outlay is 
a 136 percent increase over the $113 million total reported in 1979-80, 
although the Federal percentage in 1979-80 was about the same, 9.6 percent, 
as was the ratio of State and local to Federal $9.41 to $1.00. This 
increase in total outlays is almost entirely accounted for by increases in 
the following States: Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio. Ereliminary analysis 
indicates that most of these increases may be a function of reporting 
procedures rather than actual funding increases. 

During the 1980-81 school year, cooperative education students earned over 
$2.5 billion in wages. Federal, State, and FICA taxes were deducted from 
students* earnings. Not only do students enjoy the obvious benefits from 
their wages, but local businesses benefit by selling goods and services, 
and State and local governments receive increased tax revenues. 

Cooperative vocational education programs aid students in making the 
transition from school to work by encouraging more positive self-concepts, 
attitudes toward school and employment, and interpersonal skills. Other 
benefits to students include enhanced employability and earning power, and 
less unemployment. Employers benefit from cooperative vocational education 
through the ability of these programs to adapt to labor market needs; 
through reduced recruitment, training, and turnover problems; and through 
the satisfaction gained from helping to educate students. These are the 
findings of several research studies including Cooperative Education by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, January 1983. 
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Major influences shaping public vocational education in the 1980 s will 
move it toward increased collaboration with employers. According to a 
study by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education entitled 
An Examina tion of the Desirability of Expanding Coo perative-type Vfork 
Experience Efforts, employers are increasingly turning to vocational 
education to relieve their workforce shortages or to retrain workers to 
adapt to new technology. Traditionally, a close relationship has existed 
between vocational education and the business and industrial community? 
with today's pressing priorities, even stronger collaboration will be 
necessary. 

Apprenticeship 

ADorenticeshio is a structured system of training combining a formal 
SSSuiSr £-the-job training, and other job-related instruction which 
leads to careers in skilled occupations. Apprentices receive 2,000 hours 
of supervised on-the-job training and attend 144 hours of related 
instruction for every year of their program. The length of an 
apprenticeship training program can range from 1 year (2,000 hours) to 5 
years (10,000 hours) depending on the occupation that the apprentice 
chooses. 

The Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) 
recognises approximately 450 occupations as apprenticeaole. State 
apprenticeship agencies, however, recognized and reported 723 occupations 
in which apprentices were registered. According to data, from the 
S?ate-National Apprenticeship Reporting Systan (SNAPS) , 323,866' apprentices 
are registered in the country. BAT estimates that 60 percenc of these 
aoorentices are in the construction trades, mostly m unions. It is also 
estimate? that tnere are another 430,000 apprentices who are unregistered 
or non-union. 

Vocational education has responsibility to assist in providing related 
technical and supplemental instructions tor these apprentices. In 1980-81 , 
vocational education reported serving 181,440 students ^^^PP^^^ 
programs. However, because the Vocational Education Data System only 
reports on registered apprentices, the number of unregistered students 
receiving related instruction through the vocational education system is 
unknown. 

Related instruction for apprentices is provided ' through . the facilities and 
resources of local vocational education agencies, and this instruction is 
coordinated with the apprentices' on-the-job work experience. In addition, 
the related instruction program may focus on specific manipulative and tool 
skill!. The introduction of new materials and processes in the ^pations 
is also included when recommended by the State and local joint 
apprenticeship committee. 

A recent collaborative effort between vocational education and 
aDorenticeship was the New Initiatives in Apprenticeship Programs. Several 
?oSrA^ent P iceship Projects were funded to assess and ease students- 
transition from school to work. 
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The projects implemented linkages between local school systems and 
employers, developed apprenticeship job slots with employers, coordinated 
registration activities with BAT and/or State Apprenticeship Councils, and 
placed high school seniors in part-time apprenticeship positions. 

The major goals of the Youth Apprenticeship Projects were as follows: 

o to demonstrate the feasibility of in-school apprenticeship; 

o to promote the use of registered apprenticeship by employers as a 
system of training in the skilled trades; and 

o to ease the school-to-work transitions of youth. 
Hie results of the projects indicated the following: 

o students who participated in the projects reported higher levels 
of job satisfaction in their current or most recent employment than 
comparison students; 

o student participants tended to be more occupationally stable than 
comparison students; and 

o student apprentices who stayed with their apprenticeships after 
high school tended to perform better on the job than comparison 
students. 

These projects were so successful that many States continued the projects 
with State and local funds after Federal funding ended. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and other labor force data sources estimate 
that the number of jobs in the skilled trades will increase approximately 
20 percent by 1990. Through this growth and normal attrition, almost 4 
million skilled workers will be needed by 1990. In addition, technological 
changes are restructuring jobs and creating new occupations. Vocational 
education is being called upon to respond to all these needs by supporting, 
promoting, expanding, and collaborating with the apprenticeship and 
training program to produce highly skilled craftspersons needed for the 
future. 

Other Programs 

Although the main purpose of vocational education is to prepare persons for 
employment, vocational education has always had a wider scope than just 
employment training. For many years vocational education has been 
concerned with the overall quality of American family life, the 
introduction of young students into the world of work, and the needs of 
both youth and adults for professional guidance in selecting careers. 
Without these other kinds of programs, vocational education would be little 
more than skill training tacked onto regular academic education. This 
section discusses these programs. 
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Consumer and Homemaking Education 



Federal funds for consumer and homemaking education are authorized and 
allocated to the 57 States and Territories on a formula grant basis as a 
specific category in vocational education solely for 1) educational 
programs, and 2) ancillary services and activities which assist in 
preparing males and females of all educational levels for the occupation of 
homemaking. Today's consumer and homemaking education programs serve youth 
and adults , males and females with varying abil ities , and special 
populations such as the aged , school-age parents , single parents , 
handicapped, disadvantaged and low-income persons, and persons- in 
correctional institutions. 

The occupation of homemaking requires knowledge and skills for achieving 
the optimum quality of life for individuals and families. The essential 
skills of homemaking include: providing for personal and family 
development at the various stages of the life cycle; establishing family 
and personal relationships; providing nutritious food for individuals and 
family members; caring and nurturing of children; caring and providing for 
personal and family clothing; selecting and maintaining housing and living 
environments for individuals and others; and managing resources including 
finances, energy, and time. 

Attitudes, values, management of resources, and interpersonal 
relationships, including the interrelatedness of home and work, are major 
concepts that unify the instructional and educational programs in consumer 
and homemaking education. The content of these programs must include all 
of the following: consumer education; family living and parenthood 
education; food and nutrition; clothing and textiles; child growth and 
development; home management and management of resources; and housing, 
equipment, and home furnishings. These emphases within consumer and 
homemaking education address many national priorities, as well as current 
and emerging concerns such as the following: 

o family economics and consumer behavior — Today's homemaker and 
consumer must learn to manage money more carefully than ever 
before. In learning to live and cope with a changing eoonony, 
consumers need to become more knowledgeable about spending, saving, 
borrowing , and investing. Consumer and homemaking education 
programs are expanding instruction in economics and related 
economic principles to meet the growing needs of consumers. 

o interrelatedness of home and work — The relationship between 
family and work has become more and more significant. The quality 
a worker's home life has proved to be a far-reaching and important 
influence on optimum productivity on the job. Nutritious meals, 
family management of resources, a well-organized home, and good 
interpersonal relationships among individual and family members not 
only affects the quality of family life, but also performance on 
the job. When family life is enhanced through competence in the 
occupation of homemaking, working family members are able to be 
more productive on the job and feel satisfied with their work. 
These findings were presented by vocational home economics 
educators in Congressional testimony in April 1982 and March 1983 
for the reauthorization of vocational education. 
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Total enrollment in consumer and homemaking education in 1980-81 was 
3,189,248, with over 1.3 million from economically depressed areas. This 
is a total decrease of over 196,000 from 1979-80. However, enrollments 
from economically depressed areas increased by over 33,000 from 1979-80. 
Males accounted for 22.6 percent of the total consumer and homemaking 
education enrollment in 1980-81 compared to 22 percent in 1979-80 and 18.4 
percent in 1976-77. 

Each State attempts to meet the unique needs of the disadvantaged and 
minority population by offering programs in locations convenient for the 
students such as neighborhood centers, Indian reservations, senior citizen 
centers, churches, homes, and migrants' camps. Mobile units in some school 
districts are equipped as classrooms with available instructional 
materials. Home economics teachers drive the units or the units are moved 
from one location to another in order to help inner-city families, isolated 
rural families, migrant groups, and others who cannot come to a center. 

In some States, parents are enrolled in parent education classes that 
parallel a daycare center for their children. These programs reach many 
families on welfare. These families ask for help on many aspects of 
everyday living including nutrition, low cost meals, use of food stamps, 
consumer education, housekeeping, child care, and ways to alter clothing. 

Federal and State and local outlays for consumer and homemaking education 
totaled nearly $533.6 million in 1980-81, an increase of $32.5 million over 
1979-80. Federal outlays increased nearly $2 million, while State and 
^ local outlays increased over $30.5 million from 1979-80. 

Industrial Arts Education 

Industrial arts education provides the opportunity for students to develop 
basic skills in the safe and proper use of common industrial tools and 
machines, using materials and processes which are common to many industries 
and technologies. The curricula for industrial arts have been categorized 
into four occupational clusters: construction, manufacturing, 

communications, and transportation. These four clusters may include 
specific occupational areas such as: electricity, electronics, plastics, 
printing, graphic arts, drafting, woodworking, sheet-metal, machine 
metal-working, foundry, welding, ceramics, and small gasoline engines. 

Industrial arts prepares students to live in a technically complex society 
and to become technologically literate by providing exploratory experiences 
in the above occupational areas. These exploratory experiences also 
provide the basis upon which a student may make knowledgeable career 
choices. Industrial arts has a direct relationship to most of the 
occupational areas in trade and industrial and technical education. 

Approximately 7,000,000 students were enrolled in one or more industrial 
arts courses during school year 1980-81. Of this total, 1,899,779 students 
were enrolled in courses which were included under the State plans for 
vocational education. This is a 23.6 percent increase from the 1979-80 
enrollment of 1,536,667. This increase is most likely due to States 
including more prevocational industrial arts courses under the State plans, 
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which indicates that the industrial arts field is becoming a more important 
component of the labor force delivery system. 

Under the Vocational Education Act, Federal outlays totaled $5,767,449 and 
State and local outlays totaled $177,752,721. Federal outlays increased 
slightly and State and local outlays increased by more than $10 million. 
These funds were used to provide exploratory experiences in different 
occupations, expand career guidance services, improve the quality of 
instruction, and develop competency-based programs. 

The Standards for Industrial Arts Programs, a special project which was 
funded and supported by the U.S. Department of Education through the Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, was completed in 1981. The Standards 
project was responsible for formulating descriptive statements with which 
States and localities could assess their industrial arts programs. The 
Standards project also produced three guides to assist the industrial arts 
profession in emphasizing the American Industrial Arts Student Association 
(AIASA), sex equity, and the needs of special populations. The American 
Industrial Arts Association has printed and distributed 10,000 copies of 
the Standards booklets, and 40 States have held inservice workshops to 
train personnel in the use and implementation of the Standards. In 
addition, the American Industrial Arts Student Association printed and 
distributed 3,200 copies of the AIASA guide for industrial arts programs. 
This is an excellent example of using Federal funds as a catalyst for 
program improvement, after which the profession assumes the 
responsibility. 

Work Experience and Career Exploration Program 

Vfork experience and career exploration program (WECEP) serves 14 and 15- 
year-old students who are not responding to a regular school program. The 
purposes of WECEP are to orient students to the world of work? motivate 
students to continue their high school education; and prepare them to be 
productive, contributing members of their communities. 

WECEP is authorized by the Fair Labor Standards Act, Child Labor Regulation 
Number 3, and funded by the Vocational Education Act, Title II of Public 
Law 94-482. Hie program is a coordinated effort between the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, and the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, and is administrated 
by the States. 

The WECEP concept began in 1969 as a 3-year experimental work experience 
opportunity program in 13 States. WECEP became a program option for the 
States in 1975, after Federal and State agencies completed research on the 
program. By 1982, 20 States with an estimated 40,000 students were 
participating. 

Results of evaluation studies such as Changes in Grades, Attendance, and 
Behavior of Po tential School Leavers in the Wisconsin Work Experience and 
career Exploration Program, iy/ 8-79, Kafchieen a. Fans, eaicor, inaicatea 
many positive ejects on students' scholastic performance, attendance, and 
behavior. Students who participated in WECEP tended to remain in school 



longer, have fewer disciplinary problems, have better attendance, and have 
improved grades. 

Guidance, Counseling, and Placement 

Guidance and counseling is a mandated supportive service under the 
Vocational Education Act. Placement services are optional and may be 
funded only when there is inadequate funding of similar services, or the 
services are inadequate to meet the needs. Guidance, counseling, and 
placement services are intended to improve a State's vocational education 
program by providing assistance directly to students to help them 
realistically choose and obtain their future occupations. 

Significant efforts continued in 1982 to achieve more effective guidance, 
counseling, placement, and related career development services. 
Multi-organizational collaboration and private sector partnerships were 
initiated to improve planning, programming, and delivery of these services. 
These collaborations improved guidance programs by making them more 
accessible and more effective in meeting the needs of persons of all ages 
in all communities. These were the findings of an evaluation monograph, 
"Community Collaboration for Improving Career Guidance Programs: 
Preliminary Findings Suggest It Can Wbrk," resulting from a 1981 Department 
of Education project, "Guidance Team Training with Emphasis on Guidance for 
Vocations and Learners With Special Needs." 

There are a variety of guidance delivery practices. Counseling activities 
include group and individual counseling, videotaped models, and structured 
interaction. Classroom activities include use of specific guidance 
curriculum, curriculum infusion (of guidance content into other subject 
matter areas), basic skills instruction, specific modules, programmed 
instruction, career simulations, and occupational briefs. Several 
computer-based systems are also used. Other activities include jobs and 
educational placement, seminars and workshops, work experience, cooperative 
education, and various career exploration techniques. Guidance personnel 
include not only counselors and other education personnel, but may also 
include members of the wider private and public comnunity, particularly 
business and industry, as well as parents and/or other students. 

Guidance and counseling programs were strengthened by placing emphasis not 
only on individual education or career goals, but on developing the related 
thinking and reasoning skills of individuals. Guidance and counseling 
programs encouraged people to develop higher level skills such as analysis, 
evaluation, critical thinking, problem-solving, organization and reference, 
synthesis, inference, and estimation of consequences. These skills were 
related to each person 1 s own 1 i f e and work and the planning , 
decisionmaking, and self -management that every person must do. 

The Vocational Education Data System collects no information on actual 
numbers of students who receive guidance and counseling services. However, 
all States expended funds for this purpose in schobl year 1980-81. During 
this school year, $253 million was spent for vocational guidance and 
counseling services, $1 million less than during school year 1979-80. The 
Federal share of this total outlay increased from 16 percent in 1979-80 to 
17.7 percent in 1980-81. 




Twelve States reported increased outlays for placement services , which 
totaled about $4 million in 1980-81* All of the $1.1 million increase was 
nonfederal funds , which now comprise 90,9 percent of total outlays • 

At the Federal level , one of the projects of national significance is 
"Community Collaborative Career Guidance." This project builds on several 
preceding projects on career guidance, and its ultimate aim is to help 
guide and enhance the career development of individuals and groups. 

Though corrective, remedial, and "crisis" activities are included, the 
project emphasizes preventive and developmental guidance programs to 
respond to the comprehensive needs of youth and adults. This project 
recognizes that career development is an essential complement to economic 
development. Student life and work life interact significantly with each 
other, and with other major life roles and needs. 

One of the persistent questions asked about career guidance activities is, 
"How effective are they?" The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education published a report in January 1983 entitled "Enhancing Career 
Development: Recommendations for Action, A Review of Empirical Studies of 
the Effects of Career Guidance." The report found that career quidance 
influenced the career development and adjustment of individuals in five 
broad categories: 

o Improved school involvement and performance - the majority of 41 
studies reported gains in student behaviors. 

o Personal and interpersonal work skills - the majority of 30 
studies reported positive effects. 

o Preparation for careers - 12 of 14 studies reported positive 
gains. 

o Career planning skills - a positive outcome was found in 27 of 34 
studies. 

o Career awareness and exploration - positive results were shown by 
31 of 41 studies. 

The report concluded that career guidance interventions achieve their 
intended objectives if guidance personnel are given the opportunity to 
provide structured guidance interventions in a systematic, development 
sequence. Career guidance is successful in assisting individuals from a 
wide range of subpopulations and in various settings, such as in 
correctional institutions, vocational training centers, community colleges, 
and rehabilitation centers. 

Target Populations Programs 

Much of the current Vocational Education Act focuses on target or priority 
populations that the system as a whole must include, while providing 
services to all populations. The previous two sections described the basic 
programs that serve all populations. These basic programs are adjusted for 
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special groups of students by adding supplementary services , by modifying 
facilities and equipment or by changing the curriculum content. 

This section describes several target programs such as those for Indians 
and Appalachia, and reports on how vocational education is serving special 
kinds of students. The use of the term "programs" regarding these students 
does not imply the existence of a third major type of vocational program 
completely separate from those already described. 

Handicapped Students 

A focus of the Vocational Education Act is to provide vocational education 
opportunities to more handicapped persons, and to provide the additional 
supportive services needed for them to succeed in vocational education. 
Vocational education for the handicapped is a major link in the total chain 
of education and rehabilitative services so necessary in making the 
difference between a life of dependence and a life of independence for 
handicapped individuals. Students who are handicapped must have employment 
skills if they are to compete in the job market. Vocational education has 
accepted a larger role each year for teaching handicapped persons the 
specific job skills that will help them become employable. 

Each handicapped person completing a vocational education program and 
becoming employed becomes an independent contributor to society, which 
includes paying taxes. In addition, it is estimated that one person's 
removal from dependency saves $6,000 to $10,000 annually in supplemental 
income support. 

During school year 1980-81, vocational education served 555,961 handicapped 
students, who comprised 3.3 percent of the total vocational education 
enrollment. This is a 96 percent increase over the number of handicapped 
served in the 1975-76 school year, and 38.8 percent increase over 1979-80. 
At the secondary level, vocational education served 437,397 students, who 
comprised 4.3 percent of secondary vocational education enrollments. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, public school 
enrollment in grades 9-12 in 1980-81 totaled 13,317,000. It is estimated 
that handicapped students comprise 9.5 percent of this group, or 1,265,115 
students. In 1980-81, vocational education served 34.6 percent (437,397) 
of the total number of handicapped students in grades 9-12. 

The enrollment of handicapped students in each of the vocational education 
programs increased substantially during the 1980-81 school year. The 
largest increase was in business education followed by industrial arts, and 
the smallest increase was in consumer and homemaking education. These 
increases indicate that handicapped students are gaining access to the 
mainstream of vocational education. According to State reports, 74.7 
percent of the handicapped students whose placement was reported were 
served in mainstream vocational education programs. 

A profile, by handicapping condition, in the VEDS data indicates that the 
two largest populations served are mentally retarded and learning disabled, 
each comprising approximately 33 percent of handicapped enrollment. The 
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next largest group is multi-handicapped which is just under 10 percent of 
the total handicapped enrollment. 

The outlays for the additional services required by the handicapped 
increased $30 million from 1979-80 to $225,290,457 in 1980-81. These 
outlays included $68,448,286 Federal funds and $156,842,171 nonfederal 
funds. Federal funds comprised 30.4 percent of total outlays down from 
32.3 percent in 1979-80. The nonfederal to Federal ratio increased from 
$2.10 to $1.00 in 1979-80, to $2.29 to $1.00 in 1980-81. 

The increasing access of handicapped students to vocational education is 
evidenced by both their increased overall enrollment and their increased 
placement in mainstream programs with their nonhandicapped peers. Two 
basic reasons for this improved access are the additional funds made 
available because of the State and local matching requirement and the major 
programming thrust to provide supportive services to students in mainstream 
vocational education programs. 
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Disadvantaged Students 

Providing the additional services that disadvantaged youth and adults need 
to succeed in vocational education is another important focus of the 
current Vocational Education Act. Disadvantaged persons as defined by the 
Act are those persons who have academic or economic handicaps and who 
require special services and assistance to succeed in vocational education 
programs. Academically disadvantaged persons who require additional 
vocational education services often lack reading and writing skills, 
mathematical skills, or perform below grade level in those skills. 
Economically disadvantaged persons may come from a family whose income is 
at or below the national poverty level; be unemployed or have parents who 
are unemployed; be a recipient of public assistance; or be 
institutionalized or under State guardianship. 

These academically or economically disadvantaged secondary students include 
potential dropouts, persons lacking in basic educational skills, and 
persons who for one reason or another are alienated from the educational 
system. Without vocational education and supportive services, these 
students leave school without employable skills and thus add to the present 
rate of youth unemployment (22.2 percent for white teenagers and 46.1 
percent for black teens, January 1983, Department of Labor figures). 

Postsecondary and adult programs for the disadvantaged often serve 
unemployed out-of -school youth and adults who need job skills, or 
underemployed persons who need to improve their skills for better jobs. 

The number of disadvantaged vocational education students receiving 
supportive services in 1980-81 increased to 2,567,538. This is a 37 
percent increase over 1975-76, and 25.9 percent over 1979-80. These 
students now comprise slightly more than 15 percent of the total vocational 
education enrollment, up from 12 percent in 1976. 

Outlays for special services for disadvantaged vocational education 
students have increased over the years. Between fiscal years 1 976-8 1 , 
total outlays increased by 81.8 percent to $518,190,629. Federal outlays 
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now comprise 25.8 percent ($133.9 million) of the total, and the ratio of 
nonfederal to Federal outlays is $2.87 to $1.00. 

Limited English Proficient Students A portion of the national priority 
irunds designated ror the disadvantaged must be used to provide additional 
services to vocational education students who have limited proficiency in 
English. . Learning job skills is exceedingly difficult when the instruction 
is in a language that is not one's primary language. This is a problem 
faced by many youth and adults in our country today. 

National priority funds are helping these limited English proficient 
persons improve the ir chances for success in vocat ional ed uca t ion by 
providing supportive services such as interpreters, instructional material 
in their native language, and bilingual vocational education teachers. In 
areas of high concentration of persons with the same primary language, a 
total vocational education class may be taught in that language. This type 
of supportive service is provided so the individuals can learn a job skill 
while they also learn English. 

In 1980-81, 171,154 persons with limited English proficiency received 
special vocational services to help them obtain a job skill. This was an 
increase of 97.1 percent over the number of limited English proficient 
students served in 1977-78. During this same time period, 1977-81, the 
total funding for additional services to these students increased 40.8 
percent to $26,775,067, of which Federal funds comprised 26.3 percent. 

Special Programs for the Disadvantaged In add i t ion to serv ing 
disadvantaged students with national priority funds, the Vocational 
Education Act also provides special programs for the disadvantaged under 
Section 140. These funds are used to provide special programs for the 
disadvantaged in areas of high concentrations of youth unemployment and 
school dropouts. Nearly 140,000 disadvantagd students were served with 
$20,698,678 Federal funds and $11,836,790 State and local funds. Although 
these Federal funds do not need to be matched, State and local funds 
exceeded 36 percent of the total outlays in 1980-81. 

Funds for the disadvantaged have made it possible for local education 
agencies to provide the additional services students need to succeed in 
vocational education and to be employed upon program completion. 

Postsecondary and Adult Programs 

The Vocational Education Act (VEA) contains "national priority programs" 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped target populations, and for 
postsecondary and adult students. The statutory terms "postsecondary and 
adult" have caused confusion in two respects: first, as applied to 
students, an adult may be enrolled in a postsecondary program; and second, 
as applied to instructional content, many adult programs (i.e., programs 
for adults) are in fact programs whose content is generally classified as 
secondary. This is not only true for all of the occupationally specific 
programs, but also for some of the non-occupationally specific ones such as 
consumer and homemaking education and industrial arts. 
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In an attempt to clear up this confusion, the VEA defined "postsecondary" 
students as those, of any age, who are enrolled in programs leading to an 
associate or other degree below the baccalaureate. "Adult" students were 
defined as those pursuing non-degree vocational programs, but not enrolled 
in an institution as a secondary student. 

The purpose of the "postsecondary and adult" provision in the VEA is to 
encourage States to provide programs: 1) to prepare technicians and 
specialists as support personnel for professionals and managers; 2) to 
prepare other skilled workers; and 3) to upgrade and/or update an 
individual's education, and generally improve current skills or teach new 
job skills. States are also encouraged to emphasize vocational guidance, 
particularly for adults who are changing careers. 

Vocational education for postsecondary students, as they are defined by the 
VEA, is offered at nearly 1,800 public and private, 2-year and 4-year 
higher education institutions. Vocational education for adult students, as 
they are defined by the VEA, is offered at all types of institutions 
including those already mentioned, and more than 10,000 regional vocational 
centers, vocational high schools, and comprehensive high schools, as well 
as over 6,500 proprietary and other private schools, 80 correspondence 
schools, and 500 correctional facilities. 

Private institutions provide an important training resource for 
postsecondary and adult students. Because private institutions are not 
generally funded under the VEA, the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) 
does not collect data on these institutions, except in those relatively few 
instances where such institutions operate programs that are included in 
State plans under the VEA. Therefore, all VEDS data on postsecondary and 
adult students represent a serious underestimate (by perhaps as much as 
one-third) of the actual numbers of students at these levels. 

In the data presented below, VEDS does not distinguish between 
"postsecondary" and "adult" students in any of its tabulations. This is 
partly because many institutions conduct both degree and non-degree 
programs, and many students attend intermittently, or switch back and forth 
between the two program types. However, the following definitions apply to 
the enrollment data collection: 

o "regionally accredited institutions" predominantly offer programs 
to both postsecondary and adult students in 2-year community or 
junior colleges, 2-year and 4-year technical institutes, 4-year 
colleges, and universities. The majority of postsecondary students 
(2-year degree-seekers) attend these institutions. 

o "State approved institutions" offer programs almost exclusively to 

adult students in area vocational schools or centers. Many of 

those students seeking 1-year or 2-year certificates would be 
counted in this category. 

o "Other postsecondary institutions" predominantly offer programs to 
adult students attending off-hour programs, such as in vocational 
and comprehensive high schools. 
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Enrollment of postsecondary and adult students grew rapidly in the first 
half of the 1970's (from 4,370,496 in 1971-72 to 6,272,375 in 1975-76), but 
has been at a plateau since that time, reaching a peak of 6,724,189 in 
1978-79. Coincidentally, this was the last year in which students from the 
Outlying Areas were counted; however, this alone would not account for the 
ensuing slight decreases. Preliminary figures for 1980-81 indicate an 
enrollment of 6,395,579. 

While there has not been any significant change in overall enrollment 
during the past 3 years, the composition of that enrollment has undergone 
some shifts as is shown in Table 18. 



Table 18. — Postsecondary and adult enrollment by program, 50 States and 
D.C., 1978-79 to 1980-81 



Program 


enrollment 


par 1 *! 

cent 


17/7 OU 

enrollment 


cent 


1980-81 

enrollment 


cent 


Agriculture 


271 ,854 


4.0 


221 ,282 


3.5 


179,115 


2.8 


Distribution 


559,137 


8.3 


564,705 


8.9 


551,477 


8.6 


Health 


670,155 


10.0 


705,624 


11.1 


757,316 


11.8 


Consumer and 
homemaking 


897,940 


13.4 


763,175 


12.0 


639,657 


10.0 


Occupational 
home economics 


220,172 


3.3 


190,089 


3.0 


196,939 


3.1 


Business 
education 


1,396,190 


20.8 


1,427,896 


22.4 


1,533,678 


24.0 


Technical 


444,580 


6.6 


467,155 


7.3 


472,005 


7.4 


Trade and 
industrial 


1,966,122 


29.2 


1,799,757 


28.2 


1,877,493 


29.3 


Industrial arts 


17,950 


0.2 


19,243 


0.3 


5,551 


0.1 


Other 


280,089 


4.2 


211,922 


3.3 


182,348 


2.9 


Total 


6,742,189 


100 


6,370,848 


100 


6,395,579 


100 


* Includes 37,875 enrollments from the Outlying Areas. 







Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 



Although VEDS reports on only a few student characteristics, other data 
sources indicate the unusually broad spectrum of students enrolled in 
postsecondary and adult education. For example, if the proportions of 
recent years hold true , almost a fourth of all students in publ ic 
noncollegiate postsecondary institutions are over 30 years old; almost a 



fourth of them report sane prior college enrollment; and over 5 percent 
have already received either associate or baccalaureate degrees* Given the 
occupational shifts now being caused by structural changes in the Nation's 
economy , enrollments of these kinds of students can be expected to 
increase; therefore, the demands on postsecondary and adult education will 
become significantly heavier. 

The 1980-81 school year also saw a major change in the funding pattern for 
postsecondary and adult education. During the previous 3 years, total 
outlays grew by roughly $600 million per year, almost all due to increases 
in State and local funding. In 1980-81 , however, while Federal funds 
increased by more than $34 million (a 25 percent increase over the previous 
year), State and local support decreased by more than $86 million (from 
$2,630,974,935 in 1979-80 to $2,544,634,375 in 1980-81) • As a result, 
total outlays dropped for the first time from $2,769,097,537 in 1979-80 to 
$2,717,437,801 in 1980-81. 

As the educational and skill requirements of the workforce increase, 
postsecondary and adult vocational education will be called upon to train 
technicians in the more advanced technologies that will help improve the 
Nation's economy, and retrain adult workers who have lost their jobs 
because of structural economic shifts and rapid technological change. 

Displaced Homemakers 

Displaced homemakers are persons who are widowed, divorced, separated, 
abandoned, or married to disabled spouses. They have little or no job 
training or work experience, and are usually faced with a sudden need to 
support themselves and their families. They are generally forced into the 
labor market with few skills and very little self-confidence. In 1976, the 
Vocational Education Amendments mandated that States use funds, in amounts 
deemed necessary by the States, to serve displaced homemakers. 

According to a recent report prepared by the Displaced Homemakers Network, 
Inc. in 1981 and submitted to the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, the total number of displaced homemakers nationwide is 
conservatively estimated at between 5 and 7 million persons. Most of these 
displaced homemakers are women who maintain their families and must work 
for economic reasons. These women are concentrated in the lower-paid, 
less-skilled, low status traditional jobs. One third (33 percent) are 
employed as clerical workers, and 25 percent as service workers. 

Many vocational education displaced homemaker projects are designed 
specifically to increase female enrollments in non traditional occupations. 
Training is offered at area vocational and technical centers, vocational 
high schools, universities, and community colleges. Project Entree at 
Daytona Beach Community College in Florida, for example, serves displaced 
homemakers by enrolling them in automotive, electronics, welding, machine 
shop, small gas engine, air conditioning, refrigeration, and concrete 
technology programs. New York City Technical College also funds a program 
of nontraditional vocational training for displaced homemakers in pest 
control, building superintendent, machinist, and heating and air 
conditioning. One unique factor of New York's program is the use of women 
instructors in these training programs. 
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In addition to training in traditional and nontraditional vocational 
skills, displaced homemaker programs must also provide seme services which 
are critical for effective programs. Included among these services are: 
individual personal counseling, life skills development, pre-employment 
skills preparation, job development and placement, and career and 
educational counsel ing . Through these services , displaced hcmemaker s 
receive opportunities to advance their self-esteem which is necessary if 
they are to make a good impression in a job interview and perform once they 
are hired. In fact, displaced hcmemaker s who develop specific occupational 
skills without receiving these supportive services are often unsuccessful 
in obtaining and retaining employment, according to the Displaced 
Hcmemakers Network, Inc. in their Displaced Homemaker Services Nationwide 
State-of-the-Art Report, October 1982. 

Seme federally funded vocational education programs coordinate their 
support services and activities with community organizations and local 
business and industry. The programs provide on-the-job training, 
employment counseling, and other related services. The programs and 
activities also promote economic development in the form of small business 
ventures, create jobs in the community, and raise funds to support 
displaced homemaker programs. Programs are often found in women's centers, 
YWCA's, and at community-based sites. Project Re-Ehtry at Moberly Junior 
College District in Missouri received cooperative funding from the Private 
Industry Council to place displaced hcmemakers in on-the-job training sites 
while they attended job related classes at the college. The Project staff 
also coordinated activities for a rural widow-to-widow outreach and 
counseling program which was targeted specifically for the aged, rural, and 
widowed population who met the displaced homemaker eligibility 'criteria. 

There are many features which make displaced homemaker programs unique. 
The programs assist participants in reassembling their lives which enhances 
the students 1 chances of success. Another feature important to the success 
of many programs is the longstanding and special use of volunteers. 
Programs often operate on small budgets with equally small staffs, and 
volunteers serve as speakers on behalf of the programs, peer counselors, 
typists and office workers, and even as advocates for State displaced 
homemaker bills. 

The Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc. conducted a survey of programs and 
compared funding sources for 1981 and 1982. Their survey revealed that of 
the programs for which funding information could be obtained, 46 percent 
received vocational education funds through the State plans in 1982 
compared to 17 percent in 1981. A further review of the data supplied by 
the sample shows that: 

o 43 percent of the clients were placed directly in jobs; 

o 24 percent entered vocational education programs; and 

o 17 percent sought CETA skill training. 

Total vocational education outlays for displaced homemakers and other 
special groups have increased over the last few fiscal years. A total of 
$5,583,700 was spent in fiscal year 1981 compared to $4,681,404 and 
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$3,170,742 in fiscal years 1980 and 1979, respectively. Although both 
Federal and nonfederal outlays increased, there was a slight decrease in 
the percent of Federal funds spent by the States. Data indicate that in 
school year 1980-81, 65.5 percent of the total funds spent were Federal 
dollars as compared to 67 percent in 1980. Tne nonfederal to Federal ratio 
increased slightly from 0.49:1 in 1979-80 to 0.53:1 in 1980-81. 

Enrollments in displaced hcmemaker programs continue to increase. Over 
42,000 persons were served in vocational programs for displaced hcmemakers 
in 1979-80. Data available from the National Center for Education 
Statistics indicate that 67,593 displaced hcmemakers received training and 
services in 1980-81. States have been able to serve more displaced 
hcmemakers by using funds to provide training slots, and using volunteers 
or community agencies to provide support services. 

Vbcational education is meeting its responsibility to provide programs for 
displaced hcmemakers. Colleges and other community agencies are 
re-educating and retraining displaced hcmemakers for jobs and careers with 
growth potential. Women who spent years as full-time homemakers are 
turning from housework to paid work, upgrading skills and learning new 
skills, and working in many different occupations. Despite this success, 
there are still millions of displaced homemakers who need and want 
vocational education and training, but for whom there are no training 
slots. These were the findings of "Project Second Look" funded by the 
Department of Education, December 1981. 

Vocational Work-Study 

Vbcational education's work-study programs address the national problem of 
school dropouts, insofar as this problem is caused by students being forced 
to leave school because of the need to support self or family. The 
program's purpose is simply economic support, although it may be tied in 
with the student's curriculum (see example, below). In this respect, it 
differs from the "orientation to the world of work" purpose of 
work-experience programs, and from the tightly controlled instructional 
purposes of cooperative vocational education. 

Other unique features are that work-study employers can only be local 
educational agencies or other public or not-for-profit private agencies and 
institutions; eligible students must be between 15 and 21 years old; and 
work may not exceed 20 hours per week. 

During the 1980-81 school year, 37,412 full-time students were enrolled in 
vocational education's work-study programs. This is virtually the same 
enrollment as in 1979-80. Federal funds under the Act expended for 
work-study students declined from $7,226,501 in 1979-80 to $6,776,944 in 
1980-81. Similarly, State and local outlays decreased from $5,759,421 in 
1979-80 to $5,551,296 in 1980-81. 

Recently, North Carolina examined its vocational education work-study 
program. This study identified several education-related benefits provided 
to work-study students: 1) work-study funds were, as mandated by the Act, 
directed to students who needed job earnings in order to remain in a 
vocational education program; 2) the program provided work experience and 
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skills in a job related to the student's program of study (al though , as 
previously noted, this is not mandated by the Act); 3) students who had not 
yet developed the general skills and attitudes required to succeed in 
private-sector jobs acquired many of these in work-study jobs; and 4) the 
program helped prevent students from dropping out of school. Because of 
these benefits and the softness of Federal support (i.e., the program has 
not had special, categorical funding since the Act was amended in 1976), 
the North Carolina State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Community Colleges have begun searching for alternatives to existing 
work-study program funding in case Federal funds are directed elsewhere. 

Bilingual Vocational Training 

Discretionary grants for bilingual vocational training prepare persons with 
limited English proficiency to perform adequately in a work environment 
which requires English language skills. In 1980-81, $3.96 million in 
Federal funds was appropriated for this program, all of which was issued as 
discretionary grants by the Secretary. This is a decrease from the $4.8 
million available in 1979-80. The 1981 funds were used for 12 bilingual 
vocational training projects for a total of $2,574 million, 6 bilingual 
vocational instructor training projects for a total of $990 ,000 , arid 2 
instructional materials development contracts for a total of $396,000. 

The training projects provided specific vocational job skills to 1,062 
unemployed and underemployed persons who spoke Spanish, Chinese, Cherokee, 
Micmac, Laotian, Cambodian, Korean, or other languages. These projects 
were conducted in local education agencies, institutions of higher 
education, private nonprofit vocational training institutions, and 
organizations and agencies that specifically serve persons whose native 
language is other than English. Each trainee learned the skills in 
occupations such as chef, auto mechanic, electrician, secretary, or 
refrigerator repairer. In addition to teaching specific skills, the 
projects offered job-related English as a second language instruction, job 
counseling, job placement, and followup services. 

The six bilingual vocational instructor training projects prepared 203 
teachers and job placement/counseling specialists to qualify as staff for 
such programs. Grantees were institutions of higher education or other 
educational institutions. These instructor training projects helped both 
bilingual vocational instructors and teachers of job-related English as a 
second language to learn the skills they needed to develop their own 
bilingual vocational curricula and teaching techniques. Languages other 
than English in which the instructor-trainees were fluent included Spanish, 
Indian, Chinese, and Vietnamese, among others. 

In June 1982, two 18-month research contracts were awarded. The first award 
was for a study on the "Identification of Obstacles that Prevent Persons of 
Limited English-Speaking Ability from Participating in Bilingual Vocational 
Training Programs. " Findings from this study will provide information to 
increase trainee completion rates and insure that trainees receive the full 
benefits of participation in the program. The information will be useful 
to directors and other staff of bilingual vocational training programs, as 
well as persons planning such programs. 
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The second contract was for the "Provision of Leadership Training for State 
Agencies and Training Institutions." The goal of this project is to enable 
the State Departments of Vocational Education to strengthen existing 
bilingual vocational training programs, to initiate new programs, and to aid 
participating institutions of higher education develop training programs. 
The project proposes to achieve this goal by 1) imparting a more 
comprehensive knowledge of successful bilingual vocational training 
practices to the States and thereby enabl ing them to prov ide broader 
technical assistance to local educational agencies; and 2) training 
personnel at the participating training institutions so that they will be 
able to implement the newly acquired knowledge in curriculum planning, 
course modifications, or inservice training programs. 

Bilingual vocational training programs can reduce unemployment rates, 
increase job earnings and increase the rate of labor force participation of 
limited English-speaking adults, according to a recently completed study, 
Evaluation of the Status and Effects of Bilingual Vpcational Training, 
Kirschner Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C., March 1980. 

According to the study, improvement of the average unemployment rate was 
greatest among trainees with high preprogram unemployment rates, Puerto 
Rican-born or Central American-born persons, trainees who spoke "just a few 
words of English" at the time they entered the program, trainees who 
received more than 240 hours of vocational training, and trainees from 
Subpart 3 bilingual vocational training programs. Other variables 
associated favorably with unemployment rate change included: coordination 
between vocational and English as a second language instructors, and 
post-program employment in an occupation matched to the training. 

Determination of net impacts on trainees of participation in bilingual 
vocational training programs was not possible because of the lack of a 
"control" or comparison group against which to assess the labor market 
achievements of the trainees. Despite the absence of a valid comparison 
group, it is useful nonetheless to gauge program outcomes against national 
trends to attempt to assess whether the improvement in trainees 1 
unemployment rates and earnings represent any possible contribution by the 
bilingual vocational training programs. 

The unemployment rate of trainees dropped considerably more than the 
national rate and more than the average rate for the local labor areas 
served by the programs. Trainees 1 weekly job earnings nearly kept pace with 
inflation, a creditable performance between late 1976 and mid-1979. The 
trainees, in comparison with the national labor force, had, prior to 
entering the program, considerably less work experience, lower educational 
attainment levels, much lower English language proficiency, and, of course, 
a higher proportion of racial/ethnic and language minorities. All of these 
factors placed the trainee at a disadvantage in the labor market compared 
with workers who did not possess these characteristics. Improvements in the 
unemployment rate and earnings of the trainees were of sufficient magnitude 
to make it extremely likely that these changes were the result of 
participation in the bilingual vocational training programs. 




Incarcerated Students 



The Corrections Program was established in December 1980 as a cooperative 
effort between the U.S. Department of Education (ED) and the National 
Institute of Corrections (NIC). The mission of the Corrections Program is 
to provide national leadership, coordination, technical assistance, and 
advocacy for correctional education. The overall goal is to increase the 
quality and quantity of education and training opportunities for adult and 
juvenile offenders. 

Despite the generally recognized need for more and better education, 
training, and work opportunities for inmates, correctional education has 
typically remained a low prior ty at almost all levels - Federal, State, and 
institutional. State agencies which have no correctional specialists on 
their staff seem to be unaware of the needs of correctional education and 
offenders. Federal funding for corrections has not been categorical, and 
because there has been little coordination among the 70 Federal programs 
which can be used for corrections, the funds that are available have not 
been effectively tapped. 

The Vocational Education Act authorizes, but does not specifically mandate, 
the expenditure of funds for vocational programs for offenders. In 
addition, the Act does not require States to provide data on vocational 
education enrollments or outlays in the correctional setting. Hence, no 
systematic data on correctional vocational programs is available from State 
reports or through the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) . 

The lack of national data about vocational education for offenders prompted 
the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education to 
conduct a national survey to identify the level of outlays for vocational 
programs in correctional settings. The survey responses indicated that the 
VEA is one of three Federal laws to which States most often look for 
funding correctional education programs. 

Out of 49 States responding to the survey, 27 reported spending Federal 
VEA funds in 1979 for correctional vocational programs. During 1978-79, 
approximately 1 percent of the entire VEA budget went to vocational 
programs in a correctional setting. This level of fiscal support permitted 
12.5 percent of the total State prison population to participate in 
vocational programs. 

The 1979 National Institute of Education study of correctional vocational 
education indicated that the low levels of VEA funding for correctional 
education projects were a result of correctional institutions' inability to 
compete against local school districts and other educational agencies for 
funding. In some cases, correctional agencies, by State law or definition, 
are not "local educational agencies" and are therefore not eligible 
recipients under the Act. In other States, special arrangements have been 
made so that correctional institutions may receive funds. In eight States 
which established "correctional school districts," these districts received 
twice as much VEA support in 1979 than those States with institutions 
without such status. 

The Department of Education administers approximately 50 programs in seven 
Offices through which funding for correctional education and training 
activities may be obtained. tn pursuing its major objective of 
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coordinating correctional education functions across ED, the Corrections 
Program, housed in the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, acts as a 
clearinghouse for information on these programs. The purpose of this 
process is to focus support for correctional education. Progress was also 
made during the past year in raising awareness and sensitizing other ED 
staff to the education and training needs of the incarcerated. 

The OVAE Corrections Program also made considerable progress over the past 
2 years in facilitating linkages among correctional agencies and the 
Federal, State, and local agencies that channel Federal funds. 

o Cooperative relationships were established with many programs under 
the Department of Justice, particularly with the National Criminal 
Justice Reference Service (NCJRS) and the National Institute of 
Corrections (NIC), which has provided ED with two annual $50,000 
grants for the establishment of a corrections program. Valuable 
information such as funding guides and directories were developed, 
and research studies were obtained because of the grant. 

o Cooperative relationships were developed with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and State agencies regarding curriculum development and 
standards for adult and vocational education programs. 

o Cooperative relationships were also established with the Department 
of Labor; all State Directors of Correctional Education, Adult and 
Juvenile; and many national, regional, State, and local 
organizations representing correctional, educational, and 
governmental interests. 

A serious continuing problem for corrections is the lack of State and local 
vocational education expenditure data for the incarcerated. Until such 
data are obtained, the status of vocational education services to this 
special target group will be impossible to assess, except anecdotally. 

Appalachia Progra m 

In 1965 the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) faced several problems: 
vocational education levels in Appalachia were far below national 
standards; improvement was essential to economic growth of the Region; and 
Appalachian States and communities lacked the resources necessary to catch 
up with the rest of the Nation. 

The ARC set two goals to help eliminate the problems: a vocational or 
technical school within commuting distance of everyone in the Region; and 
job-relevant training for at least half the young people. Since 1965 the 
Commission has invested over $330 million in construction and/or equipment 
expenditures for 705 vocational/technical education facilities with a 
capacity to serve over 400,000 students during a school year. 

With the network of facilities now near completion, the first goal has been 
achieved and the emphasis has shifted from construction toward expanding 
use and improvement of training. The second goal has also been achieved, 
as 52 percent of the Regions* 11th and 12th graders are now enrolled in job 
related vocational/technical education programs. 
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With the goals of the program essentially completed, Congress asked the 
Appalachian Governors in December 1981 to make recommendations for a 
finish-up program. The Administration has proposed that the ARC and its 
non-highway programs be terminated in fiscal year 1984. This reflects the 
Administration's policy of relying on the private sector and State and 
local governments to provide the stimulus for economic development. 

Funds for the ARC program have been reduced. In fiscal year 1981, 63 
projects were funded for a total of $20.6 million. During fiscal year 
1982, 51 projects were funded for a total of $12.8 million, including $5.5 
million of ARC funds, $.5 million of Federal vocational education funds, 
and $6.8 million of State and local funds. Only $1.7 million of ARC funds 
were committed for construction with the remainder used for upgrading 
programs and expanding usage. 

In fiscal year 1983, projects will have to demonstrate how they would 
initiate or improve training activities to make them more relevant to the 
current job market. The following types of projects are anticipated: 

o customized training to upgrade adult job skills; 

o provision of training equipment compatible with current job 
opportunities; and 

o establishment of basic skills centers in existing 

vocational/technical facilities to improve employability. 

The ARC program will focus funds on improving immediate job prospects of 
people in the Region. 

Programs for Indian Tribes and Indian Organizations 

The Vocational Education Act provides programs for Indians through 
discretionary grants that are awarded by the Secretary to tribes and tribal 
organizations. The tribal organization plans, conducts, and administers 
the vocational education programs. The total project period of an award 
may not exceed 3 years. 

During 1981-82, 34 grants were awarded in 15 States to tribal 
organizations. Of these, 28 projects began their third year of funding; 
and 26 projects began' the second year. Ongoing projects are reviewed each 
year and continuation is based on evidence of satisfactory performance. 

Approximately 9,000 Indian youth and adults have benefited from vocational 
education programs under this set-aside. Students participated in skill 
training, career awareness, counseling, and placement services. In 
addition, instructors and project directors received inservice training. 

Vocational education is offered in a wide range of occupations including 
construction trades , heavy equipment operators , business and clerical 
skills, small business management, agricultural occupations, automotive 
repair and maintenance, diesel engine repair, upgrading skills of police 
officers, boat building, solar construction, and fisheries management. In 
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addition, bilingual training in a variety of occupations is part of the 
program. 



Programs funded under this authority support new vocational programs on 
Indian reservations where training opportunities have in the past been very 
limited. Increased emphasis is being given to coordinating vocational 
education programs with tribal economic development plans. Projects are 
designed to provide training to Indians who cannot commute great distances 
and who cannot afford to leave the reservation to attend schools. 

VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

In 1981 the Department of Education reaffirmed a policy that recognizes 
vocational student organization activities as an integral part of 
vocational instructional programs. The policy includes nine vocational 
student organizations, and affirms that the performance and potential of 
these organizations are compatible with the overall purposes and objectives 
of vocational education today. The following sections briefly highlight 
some of the recent accomplishments of these organizations. 

Future Farmers of America 

The Future Farmers of America (FFA) student organization for agricultural 
programs has approximately 670,000 members, of which 20 percent are female. 
The organization elected its first female president in November 1982 at the 
National FFA Convention in Kansas City, Missouri. Phelps High School in 
Washington, D.C. and East High School in Kansas City, Missouri are the two 
most recently formed chapters, and they were chartered at the National 
Convention. 

Conmunity development activities are a strong component of the FFA student 
organization. Some chapters take surveys of agricultural industries to 
determine their needs for employees. Many chapters take on projects such 
as renovation of an historical building or a building at a fair grounds. 
In one statewide project, students gleaned corn behind oornpickers, sold 
the corn, and paid for construction of a speech therapy unit for the 
handicapped. 

Activities for personal development are also a vital part of the student 
organization. Activities include contests such as public speaking, 
judging, and agricultural mechanics. Students also participate in 22 
proficiency contests in areas such as soil and water management, outdoor 
recreation, crops production, and livestock production. 

National Postseoondary Agriculture Student Organization 

The National Postsecondary Agriculture Student Organization (NPASO) has 
attracted approximately 6,700 members since it was organized in March 1979. 
The organization has since been officially incorporated and is operating 
successfully. 

The centerpiece of the organization is the PAI/PEER awards program. PAL 
stands for "Partners in Agricultural Leadership," and PEER stands for 
"Personal Education Evaluation and Recognition." Through the PAL/PEER 
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effort, partnerships were formed with the private sector, and include the 
instructor, the student, the parents, and the employer. Goals are mutually 
set for the student to achieve the skills and competence necessary for the 
business. Contests are held for students to demonstrate their skill 
development in areas such as beef , sheep, hog , and dairy production , 
agribusiness, and running a business. 

Under the PEER portion of the program, the student can set personal goals 
for self-development, leadership, and adaptability within the private 
sector. Contests for personal development include extemporaneous and 
prepared public speaking and job interviewing. 

The private sector has shown much interest and enthusiasm for the PAI/PEER 
program and has sponsored seven different awards. Winners are selected 
each year at the NPASO national meeting, and provide incentives for other 
students to excell in these cooperative activities. 

Future Business Leaders of America and the Office Education Association 

There are two student organizations which are an integral part of 
vocational business education programs: Future Business Leaders of America 
— Phi Beta Lambda, Inc. (FBLA-PBL) and the Office Education Association 
(OEA). These student organizations provide opportunities for students to 
develop leadership abilities and an understanding of business occupations. 
In 1982 there were 220,000 students in FBLA-PBL and 76,000 in OEA. 

The goals of Future Business Leaders of America — Phi Beta Lambda include 
the following: 

o developing business leadership; 

o understanding American business enterprise; 

o establishing career goals; 

o encouraging scholarship; 

o promoting efficient financial management, and 

o developing character and self-confidence. 

The goals of the Office Education Assocation include the following: 

o developing student leadership; 

o improving poise, sociability, attitude, and tact; 

o developing vocational competence in officfe occupations; 

o promoting better understanding at local, State, and national 
levels; 

o promoting student ambition for useful purposes; 

o encouraging effective planning; 

o developing enthusiasm for learning and for remaining knowledgeable 

in the office field; 

o developing confidence and a spirit of competition; 

o learning to get along with others; 

o developing loyalty through esprit de corps; and 

o understanding and promoting business. 

The Future Business Leaders of America — Phi Beta Lambda, Inc. is involved 
in many community projects. One project that involves local chapters, 
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State chapters , and the national organization is PROJECT HELP for the 
benefit of the March of Dimes. Every State with a Future Business Leaders 
of America— Phi Beta Lambda chapter is involved with this project. At the 
National Leadership Conference, a handicapped individual is presented with 
the funds that were raised by the chapters during the year. The Future 
Business Leaders — Phi Beta Lambda national organization is approaching $2 
million in overall contributions to the March of Dimes. 

The Office Education Association is also involved in many community service 
projects such as: safety, special Olympics, national service project, and 
free enterprise. C.A.R.E. (Community Action to Reach Everyone) is a 
aanmunity recognition project for local chapters. Awards are given to the 
local chapter with the best projects. 

Future Homemakers of America, Inc. 

Hie Future Homemakers of America, Inc. (FHA), the vocational home economics 
education student organization, has been operating successfully since 1945. 
Hie FHA is the only in-school vocational student organization with the 
family as its central focus. The organization assists in preparing youth 
up through age 18 for many aspects of life including the following: 

o preparing for home and community living as responsible family 
members and citizens in society; 

o learning how to identify and solve problems; 

o exploring careers and developing employability skills; 

o developing self-confidence, a sense of direction, ethics and 
values; and 

o improving the quality of family and individual life. 

There are two types of chapters in the Future Homemakers of Amer ica 
organization: 

FHA chapters emphasize consumer and homemaking education programs. 
Chapters explore homemaking as an occupation, and the relationship of 
homemaking to paid occupations that use basic knowledge and skills. 
FHA also promotes the understanding that homemakers, males and 
females, fill multiple roles through the interrelatedness of the home 
and the workplace. 

Home Economics Related Occupations (HERO) chapters emphasize the 
preparation of males and females for jobs and careers in home 
economics related occupations. HERO also promotes the knowledge that 
workers in the labor force fill multiple roles as paid employees, 
homemakers, and community leaders. 

Some of the concerns that members of the Future Homemakers of America are 
addressing through individual or chapter projects include the following: 

o teenage pregnancy and parenthood education; 




o family relations and child care; 

o elderly needs and concerns; 

o peer pressure; 

o alcohol and drug abuse; 

o nutrition and fitness; 

o family violence; 

o handicap awareness; 

o energy conservation; 

o volunteer services; 

o job preparation; 

o youth employment; and 

o teen-run businesses. 

Over 6 million youth, males and females, have participated in FHA and HERD 
chapters of the Future Homemakers of America programs. Today, there are 
400,000 vocational home economics education students from elementary 
through grade 12, including over 23,400 young males, involved in FHA and 
HERO/ There are approximately 12,500 chapters in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, with over 15,000 
vocational home economics education teachers serving as local advisors. 

Among the activities and projects undertaken by °r HEK> ^P^ 3 ^ 
those which serve to promote leadership development, with^ the i ^ lfcl ^e goal 
of strengthening the FHA membership and improving citizenship. The theme 
of the National Leadership Meeting was "Youth Energy -J*tom»* 
Potential." The meeting included leadership workshops and launched the 
building campaign for the National Leadership Center located in Reston, 
Virginia. 

A nationwide fund raising campaign in cooperation ^^ e H ^ v °L?^? 
raised enough money to sponsor a national project "The Healthy Babies. 
Choice or Chance." In addition to this pro ? ect, new March of Dunes 
materials entitled "Starting a Healthy Family" were piloted in several 
States and reached over 1,200 persons. 

A project entitled "The Student Body Project" emphasized good nutrition and 
knowledge of food use. This project was conducted in 16 States and was 
suDoorted entirely by corporations such as Quaker Oats, Proctor and Gamble, 
American Institute Corp., S & H Foundation, Whirlpool, Coca-Cola Company, 
Getter Products, Gold Kist Inc., and Pet Inc. These organizations made 
cash contributions of $40,800 to the project. 

Other nationwide projects were "Teens' Businesses" and "Families and 
Futures." StSenS initiate teen-to-teen ccxmtunication and ca^unity 
S ; nutrition and parenting issues. Students also learn how to _use 
their home economics knowledge and skills to run ^n businesses such as 
clothing boutiques, catering companies, upholstery shops, food stores, 
mini-Jeltaurants, modeling cclnpanies, and child care mini-centers. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 

The student organization in marketing and distributive education is the 

Diltribftive Education Clubs of America ( DECA) . Like other student 

Sga^zSs in vocational education, DECA enhances personal and 
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occupational competencies and is delivered as an integral part of 
instructional programs. In 1980-81 , the High School Division of DECA had a 
membership of 170,020 in 5,122 chapters. The Junior Collegiate Division 
had a membership of 6,515 in 283 chapters. DECA is second only to the 
Future Farmers of America in membership percentage figured against total 
enrollment in the relevant instructional program. 

Among the activities undertaken by DECA chapters are those which raise the 
level of civic consciousness of students, such as voter registration 
campaigns, projects dealing with senior citizens, bicycle safety programs, 
and fund raising for worthy causes. DECA also conducts an annual 
nationwide fund raising activity on behalf of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Each year a national DECA officer appears on the Jerry Lewis 
Labor Day Telethon in Las Vegas and presents a check for the total amount 
collected by participating local DECA chapters. In 1981, a check for 
$371,000 was presented, and in 1982, $321,044 was donated. These community 
projects are documented for State and national recognition. 

DECA chapters also participate in an organized program to reduce 
shoplifting . DECA members conduct student and business surveys, make 
posters, hold school assemblies, and other activities to inform themselves 
and others about the seriousness of shoplifting. The national DECA 
organization recognizes those chapters with the most effective and 
comprehensive campaigns. 

Health Occupations Students of America 

Health Occupations Students of America (HOSA) is the national organization 
for vocational education students enrolled in health occupations programs. 
Efcrmed in 1976 by six State associations, HOSA now has 27 affiliated States 
and a total membership of 30,696, a 6 percent increase over 1981. Eighteen 
States reported increases in membership in 1982. The number of local 
chapters also grew by 3 percent, from 1,014 to 1,041. 

The Fifth Annual National HOSA Conference met in Chicago, Illinois on June 
24-26, 1982 with 1,200 members attending. Activities included workshops, 
general sessions, tours of medical facilities, and social and competitive 
events. Competitive events included: 1) health occupations related events 
such as basic first aid; 2) health occupations skill events such as dental 
assisting; 3) individual leadership events such as job seeking skills; and 
4) team leadership events such as a community awareness project. 

The first edition of the National HOSA Handbook was completed in the summer 
of 1982 and distributed to State associations and local chapters. The 
Handbook is an instructional resource guide for chapter management and 
leadership development. Since HOSA activities are an integral part of 
health occupations instructional programs, the HOSA Handbook will be a 
valuable resource to help HOSA members, officers, and teacher/advisors plan 
local chapter activities. 

Local school chapters of HOSA provide programs and activities which promote 
the development of occupational and leadership skills. Chapters frequently 
initiate or participate in school and community service projects. Examples 
of chapter activities are school health promotion drives testing hearing, 
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vision, urine, and vital signs; CPR demonstrations; bloodmobiles; the 
distribution of pamphlets on cancer, hypertension, and venereal disease; 
and slide/lecture programs on reducing coronary heart disease risks. The 
student chapters frequently cooperate with professional organizations such 
as the American Cancer Society, the American Heart Association, the Red 
Cross, and business and industry in the development of such programs and 
activities. 

American Industrial Arts Student Association 

The American Industrial Arts Student Association (AIASA) continues to show 
significant gains in the number of States, chapters and students 
participating. The Association was incorporated during school year 

1978- 79, and by 1980-81, there were 867 chapters in 34 States with 21,655 
members compared to 730 chapters in 31 States with 17,344 members in 

1979- 80. 

Typical AIASA activities include leadership development with students 
learning to lead the association, conduct meetings, and plan a program of 
work for the year. Other activities include 1) fellowship, such as sports 
tournaments and talent shows; 2) enrichment, such as participation in 
industrial arts fairs, career exploration trips to businesses, industries, 
and colleges; 3) fund raising, such as producing and selling products, 
carwashes; 4) community services, such as raising money for charity, 
preparing holiday donations for the needy; and 5) school services, such as 
general cleanup, building props for chorus or drama productions. The 
association also promotes achievement recognition through annual 
competitive events such as public speaking, writing, and mechanical 
drawing. Plans are underway to expand these events to include all phases 
of "hands on" experiences representative of contemporary industrial arts. 

The professional associations, in cooperation with the Department of 
Education and the State education agencies, are working to have industrial 
arts play a much larger role in the labor force delivery system than it has 
in the past. Industrial arts can provide an exploratory and career 
awareness function for vocational education. By exposing more students to 
more kinds of careers, industrial arts can help students make more informed 
career choices before they enter the labor force. 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 

The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) is the national youth 
organization serving trade and industrial education. VICA incorporates 
leadership, citizenship, and character development with skill training in 
occupations. During 1980-81, VICA had 50 State associations and 13,000 
local clubs with a total membership of 260,692 associate students and 
teachers. In addition, 245 businesses and industries supported the 
activities of VICA. 

Although membership in VICA has been increasing over the years, only about 
8 percent of trade and industrial students take advantage of the 
opportunity to become members and benefit from the activities of VICA. The 
challenge to increase student membership lies not only with VICA, but also 
with State and local agencies. Among problems which must be addressed are: 
lack of understanding of the value of student organizations by teachers; 
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minimal support and encouragement of existing student organizations at the 
local level; and lack of followup information on the benefits provided to 
the members of student organizations 



Since 1968, VICA, in cooperation with business and industry, has annually 
held national leadership and skill competitions. In addition, Olympic 
events are held locally and statewide. State winners are the official 
contestants in the VICA United States Skill Olympics. In June 1982 there 
were 2,800 students participating in 36 separate competitive events. The 
winners of the U.S. Skill Olympics are eligible to participate in the 
International Skill Olympics which takes place every other year in 1 of 12 
different countries. These students represent not only the VICA 
organization, but all trade and industrial education students in the United 
States. The next International Skill Olympics will be held in Linz, 
Austria in the summer of 1983. Travel and living expenses for competitors 
will be paid for by private sponsoring companies. 

In addition to skill competition, VICA promotes citizenship through 
activities such as community service projects, building park benches, 
phoning in local election returns to a TV station, winterizing homes for 
elderly citizens, and participating in a Youth Vblunteer Conference 
sponsored by the President's Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives. 
Encouraging leadership is another VICA priority. Activities include the 
annual Washington Leadership Training Institute for incoming State student 
officers, club projects such as providing meals for needy groups, and 
raising money for charity. 

ViCA also promotes safety through club projects about car care, seatbelt 
safety, traffic safety, and drunk driving. One project includes "Officer 
Ugg M stickers to put on bottles containing poison so children will know not 
to drink the contents. 

As an integral part of trade and industrial instructional programs, VICA 
offers students the opportunity to develop and prepare themselves for 
assuming successful roles in society and the labor market. 

SEX EQUITY 

In 1981, approximately 47 million women were in the labor force, either 
working or looking for work. Hie participation of women in the labor force 
is expected to increase even more in the future. These women are in the 
labor force for economic reasons, and need education and job skills to 
obtain and advance in employment. 

The Vocational Education Act (VEA) authorizes States to spend Federal funds 
for actions necessary to ensure equal access to vocational education. The 
Act also provides for full-time personnel to assist State Boards for 
Vocational Education to furnish equal educational opportunity for men and 
women, and to reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping in all vocational 
education programs. 

In the 6 years since the passage of the VEA, efforts to expand the roles of 
men and women in vocational education have brought about many changes. 
Enrollments in nontraditional programs are increasing as Table 1 9 
indicates. 
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Table 19. — Female enrollment in vocational education (VEA) by program area, 1977-1981 



1977 1976 . 1979 198? m ^ if?! 



Program 


enrollment 


XT vT L. V«d 1 1. 

female 


lutul 

enrollment 


Percent 
female 


Total 
enrollment 


Percent 
female* 


Total 
enrollment 


Percent 
female** 


Total 
enrollment 


"Percent 
female***^ 




1 .056.259 


14.9 


i .006.542 


17.2 


964,452 


19.2 


878,529 


19.6 


843,401 


20.2 


Distribution 


966,156 


49.7 


962,009 


51.5 


927,929 


53.6 


961,018 


54.7 


929,689 


56.0 


Health 


740,520 


78.2 


758,808 


77.9 


791,155 


84.3 


834,296 


79.0 


949,653 


76.4 


homemaking 


3,652,793 


81.6 


3,659,441 


80.5 


3,658,475 


79.4 


3,385,736 


78.0 


3,189,248 


77.4 


ijcc. nome 
economics 


510,816 


83.9 


459,590 


82.4 


577,818 


77.9 


551,862 


78.6 


573,530 


78.2 


Industrial 
, arts 


774,270 


12.1 


1,471,059 


17.1 


1,681,927 


14.9 


1,536,667 


17.0 


1,899,779 


19.4 


» 

Business 
education 


3,273,049 


75.1 


3,312,475 


75.6 


3,439,623 


73.5 


3,400,057 


73.7 


3,615,048 


73.4 


Technical 


519,537 


17.0 


527,681 


17.6 


472,200 


19.4 


499,305 


21.1 


505,859 


23.9 


Trade and 
industrial 


3,246,688 


14.4 


3,400,124 


15.4 


3,411,796 


17.5 


3,215,987 


18.5 


3,221,586 


18.6 



Note: Enrollment in 1977, 1978, and 1979 includes 50 States, District of Columbia, and Outlying Areas. 
Enrollment in 1980 and 1981 includes 50 States and District of Columbia. 



* Does not include adult short-term enrollments due to a change in reporting systems. 
** Does not include 826,801 students whose gender was unreported. 
*** Does not include 1,561,389 students whose gender was unreported. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education 1977 and 1978, and the National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1979, 1980, and 1981. 
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Although more men and women are beginning to enjoy freely chosen roles and 
occupations , certain programs are still predominantly elected by one gender 
or the other. Agriculture, technical , and trade and industrial education 
enroll mostly male students, although certain segments within each of these 
programs are more integrated than the overall statistics indicate. 
Consumer and hcmemaking, occupational home economics, business, and health 
are showing some increases in male enrollments. 

Sex Equity Personnel 

The sex equity provisions of the VEA include mandated support of full-time 
personnel to eliminate sex bias, and permissable funding activities such as 
day care services, support services for women, and grants to overcome sex 
bias. 

Outlays for full-time sex equity personnel in 1980-81 totaled $3,243,202, 
of which $3,131,809 (96.6 percent) were Federal funds and $111,393 (3.4 
percent) were State and local funds. Only six States supplemented their 
Federal outlays by adding State and local funds. Total outlays for sex 
equity personnel have increased during the previous 3 years, as shown on 
Table 20. 

Support Services for Women and Other Student Services 

Support services for women aid in preparing than for employment in jobs 
traditionally limited to men. Support services include counseling on the 
nature of such jobs, the difficulties which may be encountered by women in 
such jobs , job development , and job f ollowup services . Peer support 
services for women in nontraditional programs have been adopted by some 
States. Support services can also be aimed at displaced homemakers and 
other special groups. Eighteen States served 99,317 women with support 
services in 1980-81, and outlays increased to $2,501,291. Federal outlays 
exceeded $1.9 million, or more than 77 percent of the total. Table 20 
shows the significant increase in outlays since 1978-79. 

States may also provide day care services for children of students in 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education programs. In i 980-81, 
6,569 students received these services. Outlays totaled $1,740,453 of 
which $785,153 or 45.1 percent were Federal funds. 

Grants to Overcome Sex Bias 

To help women enter and stay in nontraditional programs, States support 
model programs and strategies. These activities are directed to increasing 
nontraditional enrollments and are funded mainly by grants to overcome sex 
bias or as exemplary programs. Outlays for grants to overcome sex bias 
totaled $4,577,622 in 1980-81, of which over $4.1 million or 90.3 percent 
was Federal funds. 
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Table 20. ~ Federal and State/local outlays (including carryover funds) 

for sex equity activities under the VEA, school years 1978-79 
to 1980-81, United States and Outlying Areas 



Activity 

Full-time sex equity 

personnel 
Support services for 

women 
Day care services 
Grants to overcome 

sex bias 

Total 



Activity 

Full-time sex equity 

personnel 
Support services for 

women 
Day care services 
Grants to overcome 

sex bias 

Total 



Activity 

Full-time sex 

equity personnel 
Support services 

for women 
Day care services 
Grants to overcome 

sex bias 

Total 



Federal 

$2,713,207 

570,220 
249,330 

1,896,624 

$5,429,381 



Federal 



$2,948,852 

1,093,466 
797,294 

2,167,078 

$7,006,690 



Federal 

$3,131,809 

1,942,351 
785,153 

4,135,833 

$9,995,146 



1978- 79 
State/local 

$ 39,425 

316,872 
722,015 

278,121 

$1,356,433 

1979- 80 
State/local 

$ 84,646 

1,279,424 
764,295 

1,836,149 
$3,964,514 

1980- 81 
State/local 

$ 111,393 

558,940 
955,300 

441 ,789 

$2,067,422 



Total 

$2,752,632 

887,092 
971,345 

2,174,745 

$6,785,814 



Total 

$3,033,498 

2,372,890 
1,561,589 

4,003,227 

$10,971,204 



Total 

$3,243,202 

2,501,291 
1,740,453 

4,577,622 
$12,062,568 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Vocational Education Data System. 
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The League of Women Voters Education Fund conducted an 18-month study in 
five States on State and local implementation of the sex equity provisions 
of the VEA. The Fund published its findings in 1982 and concluded that 
support for sex equity in vocational education has been progressing slowly 
but steadily. Progress was reflected in the expansion of sex equity staff , 
budget increases , and more sex equity requirements in local school 
districts 1 applications to States for VEA funds. Where students did enroll 
in nontraditional programs , instructors indicated that they performed well 
even though they did not have background experiences. 

In May 1982, the Vocational Education Equity Council also reported that 
progress was being made in improving access to vocational education. The 
Council is composed of State vocational equity coordinators and other 
interested persons who provided information on activities in their 
particular States. The following list represents achievements occur ing in 
one or more States: 

o developing and sharing of model sex equity programs; 

o changing attitudes among educators regarding male and female roles; 

o sex equity efforts moving from creating awareness to action level; 

o sex equity efforts reaching more educators, students, employers, and 
community groups; 

o labor unions offering apprenticeships to women; 

o increase in the number of females in vocational education 
administration ; 

o students and workers in nontraditional areas developing support 
systems; 

o ability and skills rather than gender emphasized in vocational 
education programs; 

o developing new programs combining skills from diverse existing 
programs, such as combining consumer with homemaking and industrial 
arts; 

o more women trained in math, science, and technical skills; 

o increasing coordination between vocational education agencies and 
business and industry in planning for nontraditional workers; 

o standards for measuring progress in sex equity being established; 
and 

o more States requiring proof of sex equity competency for teaching 
and counseling certification in vocational education. 



PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 



Program improvement may be defined as any activity that is intended to 
increase the quality of any vocational education program component. These 
activities range from research, development, testing, and evaluation 
through staff development, articulation, communication, and advisory 
councils. While activities may occur singly at any governmental level, 
most involve a partnership between the State and Federal levels. 
Experience has proved that products and approaches which are both practical 
and systematically diffused into local instructional programs have a 
strongly positive impact on the quality of vocational education. The 
following sections discuss varied program improvement efforts to increase 
the quality of vocational education. 

State Evaluations 

During the 5-year State plan cycle, each State board is required to 
evaluate every program oontained in its plan. "Program" in this context 
means statewide program, rather than an individual program in each 
institution. Consequently, these program evaluations can be based on an 
acceptable sampling scheme. Under the Act's governing regulations, 
whatever programs a State chooses to evaluate during a given year must be 
evaluated across four broad dimensions: 1) planning and operational 
processes; 2) results of student achievement; 3) results of student 
employment success; and 4) results of additional services to special 
populations. While the regulations suggest numerous alternatives for 
approaching these four evaluation segments, broad discretion is given the 
States for devising highly individualized models and techniques that match 
their equally diverse programs, organizational structures, and needs. 
Further, the Federal Government is prohibited from mandating any common 
evaluation format for the States. 

Under these circustances, it is most difficult to summarize national 
evaluation findings for any given year. In fact, each State's findings may 
only be interpretable in the context of its own State plan. Two States, 
chosen randomly, provide examples of the diversity of evaluation 
approaches, findings, and styles used in reporting results in the Annual 
Accountabiltiy Report. 

Illinois uses a three-phase system that includes local plan development, 
review and approval by the State board, and periodic on-site visits by 
external teams composed of educators, business, industry, and labor 
representatives; and recent vocational education students. During 
1980-81, 127 secondary-level agencies, 8 community colleges, and 10 
State-agency institutions were evaluated across six components: planning 
and evaluation; vocational programs; student services; personnel; program 
management; and community resources. Results were reported in narrative 
form; for example, that 64 percent of the agencies used labor market demand 
data when planning programs; that most local agencies had not been able to 
follow reasonable replacement schedules for equipment; that 95 percent of 
all agencies had outreach programs to enroll females, that over 90 percent 
of all students surveyed rated their instructors 1 knowledge as above 
average to high; that employers rated very highly their employees who had 
completed vocational programs (supported by several tables of data); 
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and that a higher percentage of ccxtmunity colleges (78 percent) offered 
additional services to special populations than any other institutional 
type. Considerable recourse was made to anecdotal illustration and 
personal accounts of students. While not rigorous by research standards, 
the Illinois evaluation report was fully acceptable. 

Ohio also has a highly rated evaluation system that includes the elements 
nSSTated by Federal statute , but also goes well beyond those requirements. 
As stated in Ohio's fiscal year 1981 Accountability Report, "Five sections 
comprise this report. The sections follow the November 1, 1978 'USOE 
Expectations 1 paper in general , but deviate to reflect the closed-loop 
planning/evaluation process in Ohio including the Local Education Planning 
(LEAP) System, the reporting system including followup process, the fiscal 
system, and the closure system known as Program Feview for the Improvement , 
Development , and Expansion of Vocational Education and Guidance (PRIDE)." 

The Ohio report is more statistically oriented than Illinois 1 . It includes 
voluminous printouts of the results of student achievement tests, all of 
which are organized according to percentile norms. Another variation is 
that evaluation outcomes are directly related to State plan goals and 
objectives and appear throughout the State's Accountability Report. Ohio 
also evalutes its own evaluation system on a regular basis. For example, 
the report notes that, "80 percent of recommendations made during the PRIDE 
review are completed or in process one year after the PRIDE review." Of 
course, as is also the case in Illinois and all other States, each 
institution that is evaluated receives a comprehensive evaluation report 
that cites specific strengths and weaknesses, and offers specific 
recommendations. This is followed by a systematic followup and technical 
assistance effort. This school-by-school "raw" data is not included in the 
Accountability Report. Yet, Ohio - its statistical prowess notwithstanding 
- often reports overall State trends in terms such as, "Most schools 
provide adequate audio-visual equipment to meet guidance program needs." 

States also used a variety of evaluation mechanisms in assessing their 
programs. These mechanisms included self-evaluation, teams of occupational 
specialists, teams of educators and representatives of business and 
industry, as well as combinations of these mechanisms. 

Evaluation of State vocational education programs is, for practical 
purposes, only useful to the extent that ensuing recommendations are 
implemented to improve programs. The States, therefore, have procedures to 
observe and measure the implementation of recommendations. In 1981 three 
followup procedures were commonly used: 1) supervision or review of the 
local plan by State occupational specialists; 2) supervision and local plan 
analyses augmented by the use of standard State forms; and 3) on-site 
followup by State occupational specialists. 

A review of a random selection of Accountability Reports highlights the 
breadth of purposes for which the State evaluations were used in 1981 . For 
exanple, 98 percent of the States used their evaluation results in some 
degree to improve program planning . States focused on the coordination 
between business, industry and education, on improving long-range planning, 
on revising local applications and evaluation procedures, on deleting or 
adding and improving programs, and on improving the articulation between 
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secondary and postsecondary programs. Program instruction was a focus for 
85 percent of the States, Using the results of the evaluation , many States 
provided competency-based vocational instruction, updated lesson plans, 
involved employers in the classroom as resources, purchased new equipment, 
or reduced the student/teacher ratio. Program support was another focus 
for evaluation as 88 percent of the States reported new and revised 
activities in research, curricula, and professional development. And 
finally, 80 percent of the States surveyed used their evaluation results to 
improve program access , through sex-equity activities and programs for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped, and to improve program services in 
guidance and counseling, student placement, and assessment. 

Accountability Reports for the years 1980 and 1981 were reviewed and 
compared to highlight significant changes in the evaluation mechanisms or 
methods employed by the States. This analysis shows that approximately the 
same number of States used the self-evaluation method each year. However, 
in 1981 a significant shift occurred toward the use of other methods as 40 
percent more of the States indicated that they used a team of occupational 
specialists, 22 percent more used a State staff evaluation team of 
educators, and 1 3 percent more used a community-based evaluation team 
comprised of educators and representatives of business and industry. While 
there was a slight reduction in 1981 in the use of combination of 
self-evaluation and on-site evaluation by business and industry personnel 
there was a dramatic increase (43 percent more of the States) in the use of 
evaluation teams consisting of State staff members in conjunction with a 
self-evaluation technique. In 1981, more (12 percent) States put resources 
into providing inservice training for members of evaluation teams and in 
preparing for the evaluations by developing evaluation handbooks (19 
percent more) . 

State Research Coordinating Unit Projects 

The Vocational Education Act requires States and Territories to establish a 
Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) in order to fund projects which improve 
vocational education programs. The projects include research, exemplary 
or innovative programs, and curriculum development. The RCU's are 
responsible for coordinating and funding the projects and providing general 
administrative functions. 

States must submit an abstract for each of their projects to the National 
Center for Research , in Vocational Education (NCFVE) • Through the 
clearinghouse function of NCEVE (discussed in the Programs of National 
Significance section) , an easily accessible data base entitled "Research in 
Vocational Education" (RIVE) has been established. This enables each RCU 
to be informed of the activities being conducted by other States, and has 
reduced duplication of effort among the States. Individuals may obtain 
information from the RIVE data base by contacting their regional curriculum 
coordination center. 

During 1981-82, as in past years, the RCU's were also required to submit to 
the National Center products and materials or a final report for each of 
the projects for which abstracts were submitted. The following statistical 
information is drawn from the National Center's analysis of the program 
improvement abstracts received from the States, and is also portrayed on 



the following tables. The data are not necessarily definitive for these 
reasons: data are dependent on information submitted in abstracts; 
projects may be cancelled after submission of abstract; and projects may be 
modified by funding or scope of work changes, 

o There were a total of 695 projects r and over $17 million obligated, 
o The nunber of projects decreased 22,7 percent from the 899 reported 
in 1980-81. 

o Hie amount of funds obligated was almost $8 million less in 1981-82 
than 1980-81 • 

o Hie distribution of projects r by State r ranged from none to 53 

projects reported by Pennsylvania, 
o The total dollar amounts reported by States ranged from zero to 

$1.6 million in Illinois, 
o Projects awarded to local education agencies totaled 238 or 34.2 

percent of the total number awarded, 
o Projects awarded to 4-year colleges or universities totaled 190 or 

27.3 percent of the total number awarded, 
o Projects awarded to 2-year colleges totaled 100 or 14.4 percent of 

the total number awarded • 



Table 21. — Program improvement projects by legislative section, 1981-82 



Legislative section 
under Subpart 3 
Vocational Education Act 


Number of 
projects 


Obligated 
funds 


Section 1 31 r Research 


207 


$4,762,046 


Section 132, Exemplary 
and innovative 


225 


5,841,342 


Section 133, Curriculum 
development 


263 


6,827,056 


Total 


695 


$17,430,444 



Source: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, National 

Clearinghouse, based on their analyses of abstracts submitted by 
States. 
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Table 22. — Program improvement projects by recipient of funding, 1981-82 



J. fcAS KJL. 

organization 


MiwriKAr* of 

projects 


Obliaated 
funds 


PfSYTVan t" of 

total funding 


4-year colleges/ 


190 


$6,805,785 


39-0 


Local education agencies 


238 


4,860,842 


27.9 


ResearcV^evelopment/ 




1 .627.1 18 

1 f W mm I f 1 IO 


9 3 


9— wp^y nol 1 ptipq f "if 

college/technical school/ 

wmniiuiiii uy v.viic^cy 


100 


1 .517.831 


8-7 


Intermediate education 
agencies 


37 


985,128 


5.7 


State education agencies 


60 


934,839 


5.4 


Business/industry/labor 


14 


482,422 


2.8 


Public sector organizations 


8 


178,686 


1.0 


Individuals 


5 


37,793 


0.2 


Total 


695 


$17,430,444 


100.0 



Source: National Center for Research in Vocational Education , National 

Clearinghouse, based on their analyses of abstracts submitted by 
States. 
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Table 23. — Program improvement projects by target population, 1981-82 



Target population 


Number of 
projects 


Obligated 
funds 


Percent of 
total funding 


Teachers/coordinator 


381 


$10,667,179 


61.2 


Students 


82 


1,655,971 


9.5 


local administrators 


75 


1,630,934 


9.4 


Research & development personnel 


69 


1,515,458 


8.7 


State administrators/supervisors 


30 


873,424 


5.0 


Guidance personnel 


25 


388,093 


2.2 


Teacher educators 


17 


290,679 


1.7 


Business/industry/labor 


3 


225,908 


1.3 


Parents or community 
representatives 


7 


114,564 


0.7 


Institutional (correctional) 
persons 


3 


43,234 


0.2 


Other (population not iden- 
tified or multiple populations) 


3 


25,000 


0.1 


Total 


695 


$17,430,444 


100.0 



Source: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, National 

Clearinghouse, based on their analyses of abstracts submitted by 
States* 



Research 

Research is an important element in any State's program improvement 
effort. Activities under this section are designed to improve or determine 
the quality of vocational education programs* The States' activities 
included research which developed and field tested curriculum materials, 
assessed needs, evaluated results, disseminated products and materials, and 
other types of applied research* During 1981-82, $4,762,046 was obligated 
for 207 projects for an average cost of $23,005* In a fully-articulated 
program improvement system, research is the base upon which the whole 
system depends* The following is an example of a research project funded 
by a State: 

Utah supported a project entitled, "Creation of a Telecommunications 
Network for Vbcational Education." Through the use of research funds 
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this project helped the State establish an accessible system which 
could be used for the dissemination of information , assessment of 
needs, and other activities enhanced by quick caimunication. The 
scope of work included assessing the need for a system, surveying 
ongoing communication, and securing information about software and 
hardware. The network was established at 12 target centers, and 
clerical and professional staff were trained in using microcomputers, 
processing data, sending and receiving information, and accessing 
computer networks. 

Exemplary and Innovative Programs 

These programs are intended to design, test, evaluate, refine, and 
determine replication feasibility of model programs at other sites. 
Successful models can then be used to improve the quality of vocational 
education in similar schools throughout the State. Especially focused on 
urban centers and isolated rural area needs, these programs may also focus 
on effective vocational education for persons with limited Ehglish 
proficiency, correlating vocational education opportunities with current 
and projected labor market needs, and broadening occupational aspirations 
and opportunities for youth who have academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps. During 1981-82, $5,841,342 was obligated for 225 projects under 
this section for an average of $25,962. The following is an example of an 
exemplary and innovative program project funded by a State: 

Kentucky has traditionally administered its area vocational centers 
from the State level; however, State staff decided to find out if a 
center could be more effectively managed by a local board. A contract 
was awarded to the Ballard County Board of Education to operate the 
Ballard County Area Vocational Center and to identify the most 
effective administrative procedures which could be replicated by other 
county boards to do the same. This project showed that coordination 
and integration of academic and vocational curricula improved the 
Center and reduced its operational cost. As a result, local 
administration of area centers is being expanded. 

Curriculum Development 

These projects emphasize the development and dissemination of curriculum 
materials for 1) new and changing occupations, 2) meeting the needs of the 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited Ehglish proficient persons, 3) 
reducing sex bias, and 4) increasing participation in nontraditional 
programs. In 1981-82, $6,827,056 was used for 263 projects with an average 
funding level of $25,958. This low average for project costs suggests that 
most States adapt or revise currently available curricula. Cost analyses 
have shown that to develop, field test, and validate 30 or 40 
competency-based, individualized, instructional modules requires at least 3 
years and a funding level of at least $500,000. 

Qie strategy that States have implemented to meet their curriculum needs is 
to become active members of curriculum consortia in order to share 
curriculum development costs. One of the oldest of these, the Vbcational 
Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS), has 15 State members 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tfennessee, Virginia, 
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Wfest Virginia, and Wisconsin), In the past, V-TECS's primary purpose was 
to develop catalogs of performance objectives and performance guides. By 
1 982 , sane focus was given to the next stage , actually developing 
curriculum. Another consortium supported by 29 States, Interstate 
Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC), focuses on improving 
one occupational area. The newest consortium is the Mid-America Vocational 
Curriculun Consortium (MAVCC) which includes 11 States (Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Texas). MAVCC was established as a result of needs 
identified by the federally funded Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center. 

As an example of a curriculum development project funded by States, the 
State of Washington used funds under the authority of this section to 
revise the hcmemaking curriculum for the Everett School District. The 
previous curriculum which dated from 1974 has been modified to include 
measurable student learning objectives for all classes. 

State Personnel Development 

One legislative purpose of the Vocational Educclion Act is to improve the 
qualifications of persons serving or preparing to serve in vocational 
education programs as teachers, teacher educators, administrators, 
supervisors, vocational guidance counselors, and other professionals. 
Personnel preparation viewed in its broadest terms must be considered a 
developmental process that starts with current, up-to-date, high quality 
preservice education, and evolves into inservice education which is a 
continuous and planned updating of skills to meet both current and future 
needs. As a result, preparation and development are frequently used 
interchangeably. 

In 1980-81, there were 282,511 full-time and 118,194 part-tiine teachers in 
vocational education. Instructional staff increased by 22,644 teachers 
over the nunber reported in 1979-80, almost all in the part-time 
postsecondary and adult categories. The following table lists the number 
of full-time staff by institutional type and program area. 
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Table 24. — Number of full-time instructional staff (VEA) , by 

institutional type and program area: 50 States and D.C., 
1980-81 



Program 
area 


AiJL 

insti- 
tutions 


Second- 
ary 


Postsecondary 
Regionally State- 
accredited approved 


Other 


Total 


282,511 


193,297 


61,593 


8,951 


18,670 


Agriculture 


15,414 


12,381 


1,891 


364 


778 


Distribution 


14,296 


8,324 


4,540 


255 


1,177 


Health 


20,151 


4,195 


12,269 


1,212 


2,475 


Occupational 












heme economics 


9,515 


6,905 


1,859 


188 


563 


Office occupations 


57,578 


38,195 


14,680 


1,299 


3,404 


Technical 


10,756 


1,291 


8,513 


497 


455 


Trade and industrial 


61,513 


35,943 


13,526 


4,302 


7,742 


Consumer and 












hememaking 


31,881 


29,093 


1,397 


43 


1,348 


Industrial arts 


20,247 


20,196 


22 


0 


29 


Other not elsewhere 












classified 


41,160 


36,774 


2,896 


791 


699 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

In addition to instructional staff, there were 34,062 other full-time and 
6,762 other part-time personnel including local and State supervisors and 
administrators and various local support staff in vocational education 
during 1980-81 (virtually the same as 1979-80). 

Outlays for preservice and inservice training in 1980-81 totaled 
$56,376,476, of which 51.3 percent was Federal funds. This is an increase 
of over $8.1 million from 1979-80. Hie Federal share also increased by 3.2 
percent. 

In funding preservice and inservice training, special emphasis is given to 
encouraging projects which focus on new and emerging occupations; improving 
the qual i ty of instruction , supervision , and program administration ; 
overcoming sex bias; providing exchanges between skilled workers and 
teachers; improving development of cooperative programs; preparing trades 
and industry workers to become teachers; meeting the needs of the 
handicapped, the disadvantaged, and the limited English proficient; and 
providing short-term or regular-session institutes to improve the 
qualifications of persons entering or re-entering teaching in programs with 
teacher shortages. 

Because of data gaps in VEDS and the fact that the States do not submit 
abstracts of theit personnel preparation projects to the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education (NCBVE), there is no comprehensive 
accounting of personnel trained during 1981-82 through either inservice or 
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preservice programs. This year, however, States are being encouraged to 
submit abstracts to NCRVE, and toward the end of 1982-83, a data base on 
personnel preparation should be available to provide critical information 
on this important aspect of program improvement. 

The following descriptions are examples of personnel preparation or 
development projects funded for program improvement: 

Kentucky continues to support a personnel development activity begun 
in 1973-74 which has proved so successful that funds continued to be 
used for it in 1981-82. This project is the staff/industry exchange 
which assists vocational instructors and administrators by providing 
relevant occupational training in the appropriate industry. This 
project has been successful in upgrading technological deficiencies 
and improving teaching and administrative skills essential for 
effective classroom instruction and leadership decisions. During 
1980-81, nearly 850 teachers and administrators upgraded their skills 
through participation in this activity. 

During 1981-82, inservice training on microcomputers and 
microprocessors was provided to business education teachers in 
Missouri through regional workshops. Another activity was inservice 
training through the use of the "Part-time Adult Inservice Training 
Package, " which contains self-paced instructional modules. 
Administrators use the modules to upgrade the skills of part-time 
adult vocational teachers by selecting the modules most appropriate 
for the instructors 1 needs. 

New York will expend approximately $150,000 from 1982 through 1985 
for vocational education management staff development. In 1981-82, 
approximately six to eight regional vocational administrators were 
trained by the State to teach management improvement to local 
administrators and staff. One hundred or more local vocational 
education administrators were involved. 

The North Carolina Department of Education and the North Carolina 
Council of Vocational Teacher Educators are cooperating to recruit the 
teachers needed in North Carol ina and to retain the qual if ied 
teachers already recruited. A system is being implemented for more 
effective recruitment, and for following up the teachers in the 
classroom for 2 years after recruitment. 

North Dakota used 1981-82 funds to provide grants to individuals. 
Each application identified the upgrading needed and described a 
specific activity to meet the individu'iTs need. Seventeen percent of 
North Dakota' s vocational education personnel received such 
assistance. In addition, two itinerant teacher educators provided 
preservice &nd inservice training for trade and industrial, technical, 
health, and special needs staff. 

Programs of National Significance 

Funds appropriated for programs of national significance are used to 
support the discretionary funding of the Projects of National Significance, 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education , and the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Including the 
Smith-Hughes appropriation $7,835,023 was appropriated for these programs 
for 1981-82. Hie projects and the National Center will be discussed in the 
following sections. The National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Conmittee will be discussed separately in the section titled Occupational 
Information. 

Projects of National Significance 

These contracted projects address nationwide needs and provide Federal 
leadership to improve the quality of vocational education programs. These 
projects produce information for decisionmaking and policy development at 
the national and State levels; develop materials as occupational areas 
change; and identify and test methods, practices, strategies, and products 
to improve the quality of instruction and administration. During 1981-82, 
funds were used to support the six Curriculum Coordination Centers, 
continue 1 9 project contracts awarded in previous years , and award 
contracts for three new projects. (For a list of the 19 continuing 
projects, see Appendix 3.) Each project is required to keep vocational 
education practitioners informed about the project and to distribute 
information or materials about the outcomes of the projects. 

"The Secretary's Awards for Outstanding Vocational Education Programs" is 
one of the three new projects funded in 1981-82 and is the result of the 
Department's commitment to excellence in education. The Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (CVAE), the Regional Liaison Office, and the 
10 regional offices worked on this project to identify one outstanding 
local vocational education program in each of the 10 regions served by the 
Department of Education. Technical assistance was provided through a 
contract with Sangamon State University, Springfield, Illinois. 

These outstanding programs were at the secondary, post secondary, or adult 
vocational levels and provided training in several vocational areas. The 
Department of Education's 10 regional offices and the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education also worked cooperatively with the States to identify 
and select the outstanding programs, utilizing criteria which included 
evidence of cooperation with business and industry, placement rates, and 
quality of the instructional aspects of the programs. 

During October 1982, engraved plaques were presented to the 10 outstanding 
programs. This was the second year in which a project was funded for the 
Secretary's Awards for Outstanding Vocational Education Programs. 

Listed below are the winning programs - one from each of the 10 Department 
of Education Regions. 

Region I Region VI 

Machine Tbol Apprenticeship Water Utilities Technology 

Southern Maine Vocational Dona Ana Occupational Branch 

Technical Institute New Mexico State University 
South Portland, ME Las Cruces, NM 
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Nursing 
St. Lawrence-Lewis Counties 



Region II 

Progressive Track Articulated 



Board of Cooperative 



Region VII 
Bakery Program 

Indian Hills Community College 
9th & College 
Ottunwa, IA 



Educational Services 
Canton, NY 



Region III 

Petroleum Production 
Bradford Area High School 
Bradford, PA 



Region VIII 

Agri-Business Technology 

Lake Area Vocational Technical institute 

Water town School District 

Water town, SC 



Region IV 

Transportation (Truck Driver 



Vocational-Technical School 
Knoxville, TN 



Training) 
Knoxville State Area 



Region IX 

Retail Sales and Merchandising 
Stanislaus-Tuolumne-Mono County-RDP 
801 County Center, III Court 
Modesto, CA 



Region V 

Telephone Service Repair 
Wisconsin Indianhead Technical 



Institute 
Rice Lake, WI 



Region X 

Electronic Technology 

Idaho State University 

School of Vocat ional -Techn i cal Education 

Pocatello, ID 



"Promoting Economic Development Through Entrepreneurship Education and 
Training" is another of the new projects and is jointly funded with the 
Minority Business Development Agency of the Department of Commerce, This 
project will: 1) assist vocational educators and the Minority Business 
Development Agency's Business Development Center representatives develop, 
improve, and expand entrepreneurial education in their programs by 
providing them with program models, training strategies, and bibliographies 
of resource materials; 2) promote the concept of entrepreneurial education 
in vocational education at both the secondary and postsecondary levels, and 
increase coordination with the Business Development Center network service 
providers; and 3) develop and disseminate entrepreneurial educational 
packages for use by vocational educators and Business Development Center 
network service providers to assist them in developing a coordinated plan 
for cooprehensive entrepreneurial education. The contractor for this 
project is Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

"Consortium Involving Business, Industry, Postsecondary, and Vocational 
Education Institutions" is the third new project, and it will develop a 
statewide planning system for developing high technology programs at the 
secondary or postsecondary levels for meeting the needs of business and 
industry. The contractor for this project is Vermont State College, 
Waterbury, Vermont. 

Curriculum Coordination Centers (CCC's) 

Six CCC's form the National Network for Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational and Technical Education. The Network also includes 57 State 
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Liaison Representatives for Curriculum, who serve as informal resources for 
Network services such as curriculum coordination, technical assistance, 
inservice training, library loans, curriculum searches, curriculum 
adaptations, and dissemination. During 1981-82, the Network provided a 
variety of curriculum-related program improvement services to States and 
Territories which benefited the vocational education community. 

Hie six CCC's are funded on a 3-year rotational schedule wherein two 
CCC s are open for competition each year. Two CCC's ( East Central 
Curriculum Coordination Center, Sangamon State University, Springfield, 
Illinois and Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center, State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma) received funding 
as projects of national significance for the second year of their 3-year 
contracts. Through open competition, two other CCC's (Northeast Curriculum 
Coordination Center, Division of Vocational Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
and Northwestern Curriculum Coordination Center, Commission for Vocational 
Education, Olympia, Washington) received funding for the first year of 
their 3-year contracts. 

During 1981-82, the other two CCC's (Southeast Curriculum Coordination 
Center, Mississippi State University, Starkville, Mississippi and Western 
Curriculum Coordination Center, College of Education, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) were funded for the final year of their 3-year contracts. 
Through a new competition, two 3-year contracts will be awarded in 1983. 

The six CCC's reported information to the Department of Education which 
demonstrates the Network's effectiveness and impact. For example, in 
1981-82 States saved about $4 million in developmental costs by adapting 
464 curriculum products. In addition, 4,395 curriculum searches were 
conducted; 40 technical assistance visits were made; 158,736 items were 
disseminated; 6,000 curriculum items were acquired for lending libraries; 
and 518 inservice workshops were conducted for 65,278 vocational educators. 
The Network served teachers, guidance counselors, administrators, 
supervisory personnel, and industry personnel. One example of the Network 
serving industry was in Oklahoma, where the Midwest CCC developed a 
curriculum for a telephone company to use in training its workers. 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCPVE) was 
established in 1978 under the provisions of the Vocational Education Act. 
As a result of a competitive bid process, the Ohio State University 
received a 5-year contract to establish the National Center. It has now 
completed the fifth year of the contract. Open competitive procedures were 
initiated for the award of the next 5-year contract, and Ohio State 
University was once again successful in obtaining the contract. 

In 1981-82, the Center was supported with approximately $4.6 million in 
Federal vocational education funds. During this fifth year of the National 
Center's contract, it delivered a total of 194 products including materials 
developed for practitioners and administrative reports for the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE). For a complete list of all these 
products, see Appendix 4. 
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Twenty-nine research projects were completed during this fifth contract 
year including, "Microcomputers in Vocational Education: Current and 
Future Uses." The study found that the vocational curricula of many 
programs have already been changed to include use of microcomputers in 
response to changes in entry-level job skill requirements. Many vocational 
teachers in all programs have learned computer programming well enough to 
write software for computer-assisted instruction (CM) for their own 
personal classroom use. It was also found that microcomputer CAI currently 
emphasizes drill and practice methods for teaching students. 

The study also documented that commercially available computer languages 
enable a large number of teachers to use computer-managed instruction (CMI) 
without learning programming. One of the most significant problems 
identified in the use of microcomputers is the absence of software which is 
interchangeable on different brands of microcomputers. Hie corresponding 
high cost in developing good instructional software programs is another 
problem. Finally, the study noted that administrators are not adapting 
microcomputers to aid in their work as readily as teachers are using 
microcomputers for instructional purposes. 

Another example of a report produced by the National Center is Customized 
Training f or New and Expanding Industry — A Vocational Education Bole in 
State and Local Ec onomic Development. This report resulted from studying 
programs in Ohio/ New fork, ana 1 tjout h Carolina which were developed to 
train employees for specific job skills needed by industry. A total of 16 
individual projects were examined in these three States. The report 1) 
describes these States' efforts to use vocational education resources to 
foster economic development, 2) assesses the perspective of employers as to 
the quality and value of the training and services provided, and 3) offers 
recommendations for future related research. The study found that 1) 
effective training programs for economic development require facilities and 
equipment which are up-to-date, flexible, and capable of acccmma3ating a 
wide variety of training programs; 2) client firms in all three states were 
highly satisfied with the services they received, which were of h i9 her 
quality than they could have provided in-house for themselves; and 3) 
client firms reported that customized training was a factor in their 
decision to locate within the State. 

In another project, the National Center produced an aid to postsecondary 
program planners and developers who are interested in offering robotics 
instruction. This paper, -Developing a Robotics Training Program: 
Guidelines and Specifications," provides information and examples of 
curriculum content for robotics. This information is intended to assist 
2-year colleges in developing programs to train robotics technicians. 

In addition to applied research and development (R&D) activities, the 
National Center also acts as a clearinghouse by distributing program 
improvement products and information to vocational education planners, 
decisionmakers, instructional staffs, and evaluators at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. The Clearinghouse provides access to current information 
about vocational education instructional materials and research and 
development efforts. Under the Clearinghouse, the National Center 1) 
operates a computer ized information system for projects, 2) develops an 
annual report and annotated bibliography of R&D projects, and 3) maintains 
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a system which identifies military curriculum materials which have 
application for civilian vocational education programs* By the end of the 
fifth year, the Clearinghouse had 1 f 666 items in its vocational education 
curriculum material database, and military curriculum material for 1,400 
courses. 

In addition to the Clearinghouse, the National Center conducts a 
Dissemination and Utilization program which locates high quality 
educational products and information for vocational practitioners. Through 
this effort, individuals from all parts of the vocational education 
community are able to locate, share, and use the best educational materials 
available. In 1982, 6 products were selected from throughout the Nation 
for wide distribution, and 1 0 review-and-syn thesis papers and 7 
interpretive briefs were also delivered. The Center conducted 136 displays 
of materials, disseminated over 98,156 promotional materials to 87,690 
participants. In addition, 17 mass mailings were sent to 13,641 
individuals. The program Information Office also answered 4,400 inquiries 
for information. 

Through its evaluation function, the National Center develops handbooks, 
guidelines, and other appropriate materials which assist State and local 
practitioners to evaluate and improve their vocational education programs. 
The Center staff also conducts studies which produce information concerning 
trends and future needs in vocational education. Through this Information 
for Planning Policy Development, the Center focuses on priorities for 
program planning in vocational education, for articulation of State and 
local planning, and for development of State plans. 

The National Genter also conducts leadership development activities 
through the Advanced Study Center. The Advanced Study Center is charged 
with providing opportunities to extend the leadership abilities and 
scholarship capabilities of established vocational education leadership 
personnel, as well as those individuals who show clear promise of 
distinguishing themselves in the future. Ebur persons were selected in 
1981-82 to participate in the Advanced Study Center and spend up to a year 
pursuing an independent scholastic endeavor at the National Center. 

Professional development is also proveded through the National Academy for 
Vocational Education which has two components. One component is the 
Institute Program which offers vorkshops, conferences, and seminars at 
locations across the country on topics of current interest to vocational 
educators. In addition, the National Academy plans and conducts 
professional development activities at the specific request of a State or 
local education agency. During the fifth contract year, the National 
Academy conducted 82 conferences, seminars, and workshops in 24 States. 
More than 2,900 people participated in these activites. 

The second component of the National Academy is the In-residence Program, 
which allows persons the opportunity to use the research facilities of the 
National Center to pursue their own studies on an open-entry, open-exit 
basis. There were 27 participants in 1982. 

In the fifth year of the contract, the National Center progressed as 
planned in all functions and tasks in its scope of work. 

89 
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Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education 



This Committee was establ ished in accordance with Section 171 of the 
Vocational Education Act. Representatives from the National Institute of 
Education , the Office of Vocational and Mult Education, the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the Division of Career Education, 
the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and the National Commission for 
Employment Policy meet bimonthly. By sharing program information, 
publications, and releases, the Committee members have coordinated program 
efforts and reduced duplication. The exchange of information which takes 
place at the Committee meetings has had an impact upon program planning at 
the member agencies. In addition, the Committee has sponsored program 
briefings and seminars to increase the awareness of the program efforts of 
the various agencies. 

The Committee has developed an information system which includes publishing 
Projects in Progress . This publication contains data and evaluations on 
current vocational education projects. Projects in Progress assists in the 
widest possible dissemination of project results and products, and provides 
a basis for more systematic planning. In 1980-81, 200 copies of Projects 
in Progress were distributed to the Coordinating Committee agencies, 
vocational education leaders, and Congressional members and staff . 

The Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education (CCRVE) and 
the American Vocational Education Research Association jointly sponsored a 
1 1/2 day Colloquium on Vocational Education Research for the 1980' s on 
July 29-30, 1982 at the National Academy of Sciences. Participants 
included representatives from agency members of CCFVE and other Federal 
agencies; representatives from State and local educational agencies; 
representatives from private organizations with research and development 
and/or policy missions; and academic and nonacademic representatives from 
institutional research performers. The Colloquium elicited and synthesized 
suggestions for research programming in the light of 1) national, State, 
and local vocational education problems and policies, 2) user needs, and 3) 
the interests and priorities of individual and institutional performers of 
vocational research and development. 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

In 1982, 21 new mentoers were appointed to the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. The new Council Immediately formed three committees 
reflecting its priorities: the Legislative Committee, Futures Committee, 
and Ad Hoc Conmittee on the Handicapped. The Legislative Committee 
undertook review end consideration of the Vocational Education Act, and the 
proposals of various groups and organizations, with a view toward 
fulfilling the Council mandate to advise the President, the Secretary, and 
the Congress, on issues related to the up-caning reauthorization of the 
statute. The Futures Committee began meetings with various groups and 
individuals to discuss the long-range impact which new technologies, a 
changing economy, and other circumstances will have on vocational education 
as we move toward a new century. The Ad Hoc Conmittee for the Handicapped 
studied various changes in regulations as they affect services to special 
populations, and began drafting a policy statement on the handicapped. 
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The Council drafted and approved a policy statement on the Federal role in 
vocational education. The policy statement was incorporated into the 
Council's testimony to the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
at its hearing on education and work in September 1982 in Denver. During 
the year, the Council broadened its relationship with the private sector. 
Discussions were held at Council meetings with representatives of the 
business oonmunity on the need and opportunity for greater interaction 
between business/industry and vocational education. The Council also 
assisted the U.S • Chanber of Commerce in developing a handbook for 
employers on the wide range of vocational education programs at secondary 
and postsecondary levels. The handbook included case studies of successful 
cooperation between business and vocational education programs. This 
activity laid the groundwork for a series of regional hearings which the 
Council conducted in the spring of 1983 to hear from business and industry 
on their needs and expectations regarding vocational programs, and the 
opportunities for expanding the linkages between vocational education and 
the business community. 

Under its broad mandate to advise on related employment and training 
programs, the Council reviewed in depth the new Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) , and began preparing materials to encourage and facilitate close 
cooperation between vocational education administrators and private 
industry councils under JTPA. The Council participated with the National 
Commission for Employment Policy in a national forum held in Detroit on the 
problems of displaced workers and the need for adult retraining efforts. 
The cross-representation and joint activity between the Council and the 
National Commission have been positive and useful, and are expected to 
increase in the future. 

STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Vocational education is administered through a wide variety of State, 
Territorial, and local agency governance structures, delivery systems, and 
funding mechanisms. States are authorized to spend VEA funds for planning 
purposes and for State and local administration. States must plan their 
vocational programs to meet labor market needs, and programs must comply 
with civil rights' guidelines. Seme other specific administrative issues 
include construction of area vocational schools, residential vocational 
schools, and contracting for vocational education. State and local 
advisory councils also affect the administration of vocational programs by 
providing advice on planning, operating, and evaluating vocational 
programs • Each of these topics will be discussed in the following 
sections. 

Administration of Programs 

State Administration 

Onlays of Federal VEA funds to administer vocational education programs at 
the State level totaled $45.8 million in 1980-81. States also expended $63 
million nonfederal funds for this purpose. A major portion of the funds 
was spent for salaries. State staff provided administration, supervision, 
accounting, system and program planning and evaluation, data collection, 
and clerical assistance to support vocational education programs. State 
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staff also provided a wide range of leadership activities: informing local 
agencies of policies and guidelines for implementing State goals; providing 
technical assistance and consultation services; advising local agencies on 
the development of their local plans; and helping with solutions to 
problems encountered in the day-to-day operation of programs. 

State administration funds were also used to enhance the quality of 
vocational education programs in the State and to extend the use of labor 
market data in planning- State staff provided workshops to improve the 
professional skills of both State and local personnel r reviewed proposed 
research and innovative projects and monitored those selected for funding, 
and disseminated exemplary practices and curriculum materials produced by 
these projects. Vocational education data systems were upgraded and 
technical assistance provided to local agenices in the use of labor market 
data for planning. 

Activities funded in 1980-81 with State administration monies also included 
assistance to local education agencies on the use of evaluation 
instrunents, the dissemination of evaluation findings, and needs 
assessment. 

Local Administration 

Outlays in 1980-81 for the administration of local programs totaled $331.4 
million, of which State and local funds comprised $321.9 million and 
Federal funds $9.5 million. This represents an overall decrease of $11.4 
million from the 1979-80 outlays. 

The bulk of local administration funds was used to pay the salaries, fringe 
benefits, and travel costs of staff who were responsible for administering 
and supervising local programs. 

State Planning Funds 

Section 102(d) of Public Law 94-482 permits each State to use those funds 
appropriated under this section to pay up to 100 percent of the cost of 
preparing its annual program plan and accountability report, including the 
collection of necessary data. Planning funds may also be used to pay up to 
100 percent of the cost of evaluating programs funded under the Act. In 
1980-81, planning funds were used primarily for the development of annual 
plans and accountability reports and the collection of data for inclusion 
in these documents. Use of planning funds, however, was not limited to 
data collection, but was extended to include development and refinement of 
vocational data systems in the States. Improvement of the systems 
subsequently improved the quality of data available to planners for making 
program decisions, and for fulfilling reporting requirements. 

Evaluation activities supported with 102(d) monies focused on conducting 
program reviews and on related activities such as needs assessments, the 
assessments of the effectiveness of evaluation systems, analysis of 
evaluation data to determine program needs, and followup studies of former 
students. 




In 1980-81 , States expended $4,988,178 for State planning purposes compared 
to $2 r 993 r 779 in 1979-80. State and local funds accounted for 10.4 percent 
of the total in 1980-81 compared to 13.3 percent in 1979-80. The nearly $2 
million increase in expenditures in 1980-81 was almost all Federal funds. 

Occupational Information 

The basic purpose of vocational education is to prepare persons for jobs 
that will be available in the labor market. The National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and its related State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees ( SOICC 1 s) were established 
to assist State and local administrators of vocational education plan 
instructional programs that better meet labor market needs , and to assist 
teachers , counselors , and students in determining occupational career 
goals. 

In 1982, NOICC received $3 million from the Department of Labor and $2.24 
million from vocational education's programs of national significance 
budget to accomplish its goals. NOICC uses these discretionary funds to 
award grants to States for maintaining SOICC' s, developing an occupational 
information system, and for developing career information delivery systems 
(CIDS). NOICC also awards grants for special purpose research that has 
national significance and affects the SOICC network. 

One of t\e major objectives of NOICC and the SOICC 1 s has been the 
development of occupational information systems to meet the needs of 
planners and administrators of vocational education. While all States have 
indicated that they have implemented an occupational information system, 
the comprehensiveness of data elements and degree of system automation vary 
anong the States. NOICC undertook a major effort in 1981-82 to assist 
States in adopting comprehensive computerized occupational information 
systems developed by other States. These systems combine supply and demand 
data with occupational information such as wages, working conditions, and 
educational/experience requirements. These computerized systems make the 
information more accessible to planners, as well as making it easier to 
update informational elements as needed. 

NOICC and the SOICC 1 s have continued their emphasis on providing special 
attention to the labor market information needs of youth and adults by 
operating Career Information Delivery Systems (CIDS). In 1982, NOICC 
funded six additional States to develop statewide CIDS. The CIDS provide 
State and local information, through automated systems, to individuals who 
are in the process of career exploration and/or job search. NOICC has now 
awarded CIDS grants to a total of 21 States. See Appendix 5 for a list of 
the States and funds awarded. 

CIDS are available in approximately 4,359 sites across the country. The 
nunber of user sites range from 17 in Vermont to 766 in Iowa. Over 74 
percent of the sites are in secondary schools, and 8.1 percent are in 
postsecondary schools. Elementary schools, CETA, and vocational 
rehabilitation each comprise about 3 percent of the sites. Adult education 
has 4 sites, and correctional institutions 18. 
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In addition, NOICC works with the States to provide training to counselors 
in the use of labor market, career, and occupational information available 
through the States' CIDS in order to better meet the needs of their 
students. In 1982, NOICC awarded approximately $20,000 to each of 18 
States. These projects, entitled "Improve Career Decision-Making (ICDM), 
enabled States to conduct at least four training sessions for counselors. 
Through each State's Employment Security Commission, an addtional $10,000 
from the Employment and Training Administration of the Department of Labor 
was made available for special materials for counselors. Six additional 
States (Louisiana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Wisconsin) provided similar training without NOICC funds. In these 
training sessions, over 2,000 counselors from secondary schools, community 
colleges, vocational rehabilitation, Job Corps, and CETA programs benefited 
from participation. 

NOICC continued its efforts to promote coordination, communication, and 
training among Federal and State agencies that provide and/or use 
occupational information. NOICC participated in four regional workshops 
and conducted training in the use of occupational information in program 
planning for State vocational education staff. To provide further 
assistance to States, NOICC developed a training package for use at the 
State level on techniques for interfacing supply and demand information, 
analysis of occupational information, and the use of occupational 
information in program planning. The training package was pilot tested in 
two States in 1981-82 and will be offered to all States in 1982-83. 

Another effort completed by NOICC in 1981-82 to help States was the 
revision of the Vocational Preparation and Occupations Handbook (VPO) . The 
VPO incorporates the Department of Education Classification of 
Instructional Programs (CIP) taxonomy and provides a crosswalk between 
Major occupational and education program classsification systems , 
including Department of Labor and Census Systems. VPO is a significant 
resource document to assist States in grouping together supply and demand 
data for an Occupational Information System (OIS), for career exploration 
purposes, and for aiding curriculum developers. 

Both NOICC and the Office of Vocational and Adult Education continued their 
involvement with the Military/Occupational Information Task Force during 
1981-82. As a result, the Department of Defense has funded two projects: 
1) a project designed to determine the extent to which military 
occupational information is included in the State Career Information 
Delivery Systems (CIDS) , and 2) a project designed to develop a crosswalk 
between the military and other occupational classification systems. 



On March 21, 1979, the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) issued the "Vocational 
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The States are required under the Guidelines to submit Annual Civil Rights 
Compliance Reports to the Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
each July 1st. These reports summarize State agency activities which 
implement the Guidelines in accordance with the Methods of Administration 
(MOA) developed by each State. 

OVAE's review of the fiscal year 1981 reports indicates that all States 
have initiated civil rights compliance activities in accordance with the 
Guidelines. Several States were unable to fully implement the compliance 
activities set forth in their MOA's due to funding and personnel cutbacks 
and inexperience in working with civil rights compliance issues under this 
new Federal mandate. The OCR Regional offices have provided technical 
assistance to these States to improve their compliance programs and enable 
them to meet their obligations under the Guidelines. In addition. State 
agency personnel received training and technical assistance concerning the 
Guidelines through six regional workshops conducted by OCR in the spring of 
1982. The workshops assisted State agency staff in developing effective 
oversight skills to meet their responsibilities under the Guidelines. 
Workshop participants were trained to select subrecipients for agency level 
reviews; oonduct on-site reviews; negotiate and monitor compliance 
activities; and develop and implement a subrecipient technical asistance 
program. 

Construction of Area Vocational Schools 

Construction of area vocational schools includes the construction of new 
buildings; acquiring, expanding, and remodeling existing buildings; and 
other costs such as insurance and inspection fees. In 1980-81, 19 States 
spent a total of $80.9 million for construction, of which State and local 
funds represented $71.3 million and Federal funds comprised $9.7 million. 
The total amount expended decreased $55.4 million from 1979-80. 

Residential Vocational Schools 

Three States (Georgia, Kentucky, and Puerto Rico) spent a total of $5 
million to operate residential vocational education schools in 1980-81. 
Federal funds comprised only $339,000 of this amount. In 1979-80, these 
States spent $4.6 million of which Federal funds comprised $770,000. 

With the exception of one school which offered only agricultural courses, 
residential schools provided a wide range of vocational courses. Although 
the services of residential schools may be focused on a particular 
constituency (for example, isolated rural students), any person who is at 
least 15 years old but less than 21 years of age at the time of enrollment, 
and who needs full-time study on a residential basis, is eligible to 
enroll. 

Contracting for Vocational Education 

Recipients of State vocational education funds (including the State agency 
itself} may contract with private vocational training institutions, or with 
any other institutions, for delivery of vocational instruction. 
Contracting for instruction is authorized when a program is not available 
in the public institutions providing vocational education programs, or a 



private institution can provide equivalent instruction at a lesser cost. 
Nine States reported spending $4 million for contracted services in 
1980-81. Of this amount only $500,000 was Federal funds. This is a slight 
increase from the $3.8 million total and $460,000 Federal outlay in 
1979-80. 

local educational agencies may enter into contracts for instructional 
services as the need exists at the local level. As a result, most 
contracting occurs at the local level. Local agencies most frequently 
contracted with private schools for instruction in cosmetology. Meat 
cutting, food services, and some machinist programs that require large, 
expensive equipment were other areas in which contracted instruction 
occurred. 

State and Local Advisory Councils 

State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education (SACVE's) and Local 
Advisory Councils for Vocational Education (IACVE's) were established by 
the Act to obtain the advice of a wide spectrum of individuals on planning, 
operating, and evaluating vocational education programs. 

State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education 

State advisory council members represent business, industry, labor, 
agriculture, education, consumers of educational services, and the general 
public. During the past 2 years, female representation increased 
significantly. Non-educators represented 60 percent of the membership and 
private sector representatives comprised 15 percent of the total membership 
in 1982. 

In 1982, Federal allotments to State advisory councils remained unchanged 
from the 1981 total of $6.5 million. Individual council allotments ranged 
from $94,000 to $200,000, with the majority receiving $94,000. A few 
councils also received money from other sources. 

One of the SACVE's primary missions is to advise State boards for 
vocational education on planning and policy development for the 
administration of vocational education. This activity is accomplished 
through Council involvement in the planning process, by the use of 
information gained in special studies conducted by the SACVE's, by SACVE- 
sponsored public hearings, and by SACVE interaction with the State 
employment and training councils. 

Another primary mission for SACVE's is evaluation. In 1981-82, SACVE's 
evaluated vocational programs, services, and activities; assisted the State 
boards in developing plans for the boards' own evaluation of vocational 
education programs and services; and monitored these evaluations. 

Annually, each SACVE comments on issues of greatest concern and makes 
recommendations for improving vocational education by preparing a required 
Annual Report. The 1981 Annual Evaluation Reports address several 
important SACVE concerns. 
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A nunber of recommendations focused on special needs and increased priority 
for all special needs groups. Recommendations were also made to expand 
bilingual programs, to identify and locate programs for displaced 
homemakers, and to implement plans for recruiting and supporting 
non traditional students. 

The SACVE's commented on several aspects of planning. Highlighted here was 
the need to enhance leadership for planning by 1) using area-wide 
coordination; 2) developing criteria to assure that new programs reflect 
labor force needs; 3) developing more explicit goals and objectives; and 4) 
identifying the agency best able to develop supply and demand data for use 
by all agencies. 

SACVE's also assessed coordination among business, industry, labor, and 
education. Typical concerns included increasing the involvement of 
business, industry, and labor in planning; developing methods for 
vocational education to respond to ^industrialization, "quick start 
funding, and other economic development concerns; involving business and 
industry in providing practical work experience for vocational education 
teachers; and focusing on the work ethic as a means to enhance 30b 
satisfaction, private enterprise, and entrepreneurship. 

SACVE's also recognized the need for effective data for planning, 
development, and evaluation. SACVE's expressed support for improving data 
collection and use, and for including more data in the Accountability 
Report. Such data includes career information systems in the State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees, the self-employed in 
workforce statistics related to placement, and followup data on the 
placement of women who trained in nontraditional areas. 

In addition to the foregoing activities, SACVE's provided technical 
assistance to Local Advisory Councils for Vocational Education. 

Local Advisory Councils for Vocational Education 

To receive Federal funds, a local education agency must have a functioning 
Local Advisory Council for Vocational Education (LACVE) . Reports from 
SACVE's indicate the effectiveness of LACVE' s has increased since the 
inception of the Act. SACVE's have assisted the local committees by 
providing technical assistance in the form of handbooks, workshops, and 
audio-visual aids. Some State agencies have also provided technical 
assistance to supplement that of the SACVE; and still other State agencies 
and SACVE's have established task forces to study ways to improve the 
effectiveness of LACVE' s. 

MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

In 1981-82, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education's (OVAE) 
Management Evaluation Review for Compliance/Quality (MERC/Q) was 
discontinued and a new program, the Management Assistance Program (MAP) , 
was implemented. The MERC/Q, which had been operating for the previous 4 
years, was used to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of programs 
assisted with Federal vocational education funds, and to evaluate tne 
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extent to which States used procedures which were consistent with the law 
and regulations. 



The new MAP is designed to assist the States in identifying their strengths 
and weaknesses in the operation of vocational education programs. The MAP 
consists of two phases: 1) a self -assessment by the State and 2) an 
on-site visit by selected OVAE staff. To assist the States in the 
self-assessment, OVAE sends out two sets of materials. The first set 
focuses on several statutory requirements which were found, through the 
former MERC/Q activity, to be the most troublesome for States and 
localities to administer and implement. The second set of materials 
includes guides for the States to use in assessing their performance within 
four broad functional areas: 1) general administration of vocational 
education, 2) vocational education program implementation, 3) vocational 
education program improvement , and 4) program services to special 
populations. Using both sets of materials, a State is then able to 
identify its strengths and weaknesses and determine its greatest needs for 
technical assistance. 

When a State has identified its technical assistance needs, the MAP 
Coordinator initiates the second phase of the MAP process, the on-site 
visit by a team of OVAE staff members. During the on-site visit, technical 
assistance is provided that aids the State in overcoming any weaknesses 
identified through the self -assessment process. 

In 1982, seven States participated in the Management Assistance Program. 
Each State completed the self-assessment by evaluating its policies, 
procedures, goals, objectives, activities, and accomplishments in relation 
to pertinent regulations. The States indicated a need for technical 
assistance in 20 different regulatory categories. However, the following 
were the most troublesome regulations, and they all related to the fiscal 
process: 

o funding of State and/or local administration; 

o distribution of funds among eligible recipients; 

o Federal share of expenditures for local administration; 

o expenditures for persons with limited English proficiency; 

o maintenance of fiscal effort (local education agencies); and 

o maintenance of fiscal effort (postsecondary institutions). 

The States requested technical assistance in several other program areas: 
1) cooperative programs for students in nonprofit private schools; 2) 
vocational education programs for disadvantaged persons; and 3) programs 
for disadvantaged students in nonprofit private schools. The States 1 
self-assessments also identified the need for technical assistance in 
program administration. States requested assistance in collecting and 
using data for local level planning; evaluating local programs; developing 
a more effective system for evaluating local programs; making greater use 
of evaluation results for program improvement; and identifying fiscal 
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management policies and procedures important to the improvement of the 
States 1 administration of vocational education. 



The Management Assistance Program was designed to enable OVAE to focus 
technical asistance more effectively on needs identified by States by 
targeting scarce Federal resources to provide more help to the States at 
lower cost. 

AUDITS 

In 1981-82, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) reviewed 
audit reports involving 18 States. The auditors questioned the use of 
$63.7 million of Federal monies in 15 of the 18 States. OVAE sustained 
approximately $10.7 million of the auditors 1 findings in seven States. One 
of these States had four audit exceptions that remained pending. The other 
12 States 1 audits were still being processed at the end of the year. 

During 1981-82, one State filed an appeal of its audit report to the 
Education Appeal Board of the U.S. Department of Education, and two other 
States had appeals pending with the Board. Two States requested partial 
recovery ($66,000) of the funds they returned ($88,000) as permitted by the 
grantback provisions of the General Education Provisions Act. 

Although all audit findings showed that the States generally administered 
their vocational education programs in accordance with the statute and 
regulations, there were several common audit exceptions in the final audit 
reports. The most recurrent financial problems were as follows: 

o failure to obligate funds during their period of availability 
(before the funds had lapsed); 

o failure to maintain effort at the local level; and 

o failure to maintain an appropriate time distribution system for 
employees who work on more than one Federal program, or failure to 
maintain a cost allocation plan. 

The most recurrent administrative, or procedural, problems were as 
follows: 

o inefficient financial management practices, including failure to 
maintain supporting documentation; 

o inaccurate, inconsistent, or untimely reporting; and 

o improper internal accounting procedures. 

The 18 audit reports reviewed during 1981-82 were examined in relation to 
the 20 closed audits from 1977-78 to 1980-81. Audits from previous fiscal 
years gave greatest emphasis to the fund distribution process for basic 
grants, local program evaluations, and local program audits. The 1981-82 
audits, while requesting large refunds from the States, focused primarily 
on administrative procedures relating to reporting, records retention, 
accounting, and internal controls, as shown above. 
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II. IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1981-82 
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The first part of this report described the status of the vocational 
education enterprise in terms of the requirements of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1976. This part will attempt to show the impact of 
vocational education by: 1) discussing some studies on the effects of 
participating in secondary vocational education; 2) describing vocational 
education's response to economic development needs through "quick-start" 
training programs; and 3) listing specific examples of successful 
vocational programs. 

THE EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATING IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Accurate information and analysis on the effects of vocational education in 
the United States have been in short supply for many years. In response to 
these needs, the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
under contract with the Department of Education, produced a series of 
studies on the effects of participating in secondary-level vocational 
educaton. Several reports of this series were produced in 1981-82: 

Campbell, Paul B.; Gardner, John A.; Seitz, Patricia; Chukwuna, Fidelia; 
Cox, Sterling; and Orth, Mollie N. Employment Experiences of Students with 
Varying Participation in Secondary Vocational Education. Columbus: The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Oh io State 
University, 1981. 

Campbell, Paul B.; Gardner, John A.; and Seitz, Patricia. Postsecondary 
Experiences of Students with Varying Participation in Secondary vocational 
Education. Coltmbus: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1982. 

Gardner, John A.; Campbell Paul B.; and Seitz, Patricia. Influences of 
High School Curriculum on Determinants of Labor Market Experiences. 
Columbus: She National center for Fesearcn in vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1982. 

McKinney, Floyd L.; Pranchak, Stephen J.; Halasz-Salster, Ida M.; Morriaon, 
Irene; and McElwain, Douglas. Factors Relating to the Job Placement of 
former Secondary Vocational Education Students. Columbus: The National 
Center for Research in vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
1981. 

Mer tens , Donna M. ; Seitz , Patricia; and Cox , Sterl ing . \focational 
Education and the High School Dropout. Columbus: The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1982. 

Other reports on this topic include Does Vocational Education Make a 
Difference? by Woods and Haney of the Huron Institute for the National 
Institute of Education, and four reports written by Robert Meyer of the 
Urban Institute for the National Commission for Employment Policy. In 
addition to these reports, a recent evaluation of the products of the 
National Center was completed by Technassociates. As the results of these 
studies have already been widely disseminated, these studies will not be 
discussed here. 

The following summarizes each of the National Center's reports. 
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Employment Experiences of Students With Varying Participation 
In Secondary Vocational Education 

This study used a new specification of participants in vocational education 
to estimate the effects of high school curriculum on the labor market 
experiences of youth. The new specification was developed in an earlier 
paper as part of this same project, and it involved identifying five 
patterns of vocational education participation. The patterns of 
participation were developed by operational izing five descriptive concepts 
that reflect the variability of vocational participation. The concepts 
included intensity of training, continuity of training, proximity of 
training to time of graduation, diversity of program areas in which 
training was received, and the addition of logically related study outside 
the main area of specialization. Cases were assigned to a pattern group 
based on the scores obtained frcm transcripts for these concepts. The five 
pattern groups were labeled Concentrator, Limited Concentrator, 
Concentrator/Explorer, Explorer, and Incidental/Personal and were ordered 
by the degree of involvement in vocational education. 

Estimates were derived in the present paper for effects on earnings, 
training-related placement, labor force status, job prestige, and other 
characteristics . 

Job characteristics examined were those associated with Holland • s 
classification of jobs. Participation in vocational education with seme 
concentration was found to be significantly more likely to be associated 
with employment in Holland realistic or Holland conventional jobs than was 
incidental participation or no participation in vocational education. As 
one considers patterns of participation in order of increasing 
concentration in vocational education, conventional jobs are a 
progressively larger share of all jobs held by participants who fit the 
pattern. Among the three concentrator patterns, the proportion of 
realistic jobs out of total jobs held by participants in any pattern 
declined by almost enough to offset the decline in the share of 
conventional jobs. Only Incidental/Personal and No Vocational 
Participation patterns displayed a different relationship between 
conventional and realistic jobs. The general educational development and 
specific vocational preparation needed for most of the jobs for which 
vocational education trains students can be accomplished within the present 
kindergarten to 12th grade public education system. The majority of jobs 
for which vocational education prepares students were found to be in the 
lowest prestige category of Siegel's job-prestige scale and, for each 
gender, to have the lowest median earnings. 

The largest single influence on labor market status was found to be the 
respondent's race. Being minority reduces the likelihood of being employed 
nearly 28 percent. Most of the minority respondents were unemployed rather 
than out of the labor force (not looking for work). The next most 
important influence was found to be the respondent's sex. Being female was 
found to increase the likelihood of being out the labor force by 21 
percent, with females having no significant difference frcm men in being 
employed or unemployed. The three concentrator patterns of participation 
in vocational education were found to be associated with an increased 
likelihood of being employed and a decreased likelihood of being outside 
the labor force. But these estimated impacts were not statistically 
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significant. The only statistically significant estimated effect found for 
the patterns of participation was that the three least intensively involved 
patterns reduce the likelihood of being in the labor force. 

Incidental/Personal and Concentrator/Explorer participant; were 
substantially less likely than Concentrators or Limited Concentrators to be 
in training-related employment. Concentrators had the highest likelihood 
of being in training-related employment . Vocational students with a 
specialty in the office and business area were more likely to be out of the 
labor force r whereas students trained in the trade and industry area were 
more likely to be in the labor force even after allowing for the effect of 
gender on labor force participation. Trade and industry specialists were 
more likely to be unemployed than were office and business graduates. 

Regression equations allowing for the characteristics of jobs as well as 
background characteristics of the respondent were found to explain a 
significant portion of the variation in weekly earnings from its mean. 
Patterns of participation in vocational education only contributed in a 
statistically significant way to the explanation for women Concentrators. 
Among respondents with exactly 12 years of education who were not currently 
enrolled, white and minority women Concentrators earned, respectively, 
about $20 and $40 more per week than respondents who took no vocational 
courses. When job characteristics were omitted from the equation, the 
total effect was estimated to be between $25 and $60 per week for women 
Concentrators. Male Concentrators and Limited Concentrators tended to have 
lower earnings than other not currently enrolled males who completed 
exactly 12 years of education, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 

Training-related placement for vocational participation was associated with 
higher weekly earnings for all respondents, but the estimates were not 
statistically significant. White males who specialized in agriculture 
reported significantly higher weekly earnings. Since most women in the 
sample who had a specialty were in the office area, the estimated effects 
for women Concentrators reflect primarily that area of specialty. 

Post secondary Experiences of Students With Varying Participation 
in secondary vocational Education 

Ihe principal objective of this report was to examine the effects of 
secondary vocational education on the post-high school educational 
activities of youth. The following are the major highlights of the 
analyses. 

o A major i ty of high school graduates , both vocational and 
nonvocational, enroll in some type of postsecondary program. 

o Higher levels of educational aspirations were associated with 
higher probabilities of postsecondary participation. This was 
true for attendance in 4-year colleges and in all postsecondary 
programs combined. In fact, educational aspirations explained 
a larger proportion of postseconday behavior than any other 
variable. 
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o Less frequent participation in postsecondary programs was found for 
minority youth with at least some vocational experience. There 
was, however, no pattern of significance that suggested that more 
intensive vocational preparation was systematically associated with 
reduced levels of postsecondary attendance. For whites, secondary 
vocational education does not seem to reduce overall postsecondary 
participation, although it does influence the type of postsecondary 
program pursued. 

o Additional factors which positively influence postsecondary 
participation include class rank and, for whites only, parents' 
education. Living in the West was associated with a higher 
attendance in 2-year colleges, and, for certain subgroups of the 
youth population, a higher unemployment rate and residence in a 
rural area showed an increased 1 ikel ihood of postsecondary 
participation. 

Influences Of High School Curriculum On 
Determinants Of Laoor Market Experiences 

As national economic policy has placed increasing emphasis on microeoonomic 
solutions to labor market problems, interest has grown in measuring the 
labor market effects of secondary vocational education. Recent efforts to 
measure those effects by applying rigorous statistical analysis to national 
survey data have found at least three results that seem to be consistent 
across the studies and to be puzzling to researchers and policy makers. 

o First, the evidence is mixed as to whether male vocationally 
educated high school graduates ( especially vrtiite males ) earn 
significantly more per hour or per week than otherwise similar 
nonvocational graduates. 

o Second, the effect of secondary vocational education on the hourly 
or weekly earnings of women in commercial or office specialties is 
more consistently and significantly positive than for men. 

o Third, the longer is the period to which the earnings measure 
applies, the greater are any apparent advantages associated with 
secondary vocational training either for men or women. 

This report extends previous research on labor market effects of vocational 
education by explicitly modeling the intervening factors in the 
relationship between secondary vocational education and labor market 
outcomes. The estimated model shows that vocational education may have 
both direct an* indirect effects on earnings, income, and unemployment, and 
that the indirect effects operate through such intervening factors as 30b 
search methods, unionization, industry, occupation, job tenure, labor 
market experience, and postsecondary education. 

Job Search Strategies and Patterns of Participation 

o Concentrators make above average use of State employment services. 
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o Concentrators make above average use of advertisements. 

Success Rates of Job Search Strategies 

o Job search success through State employment services is inversely 
related to secondary vocational training. 

o Concentrators are unusually successful users of newspaper 
advertisements. 

Strategy Use and Educational Enrollment 

o School employment services are primarily used by those enrolled, 
and rarely serve the job search process after graduation or school 
leaving. 

Strategy Use by Race and Sex 

o Black males and females are higher than average users of relatively 
unsuccessful employment services. 

Strategy Use and Reason for Search 

o Those who have lost their jobs or are unemployed for other reasons 
tend to turn to the relatively unsuccessful State employment 
services. 

Multiple Job Holding 

o Concentrators are more likely than other pattern groups to hold 
multiple jobs for 4 or more months; Concentrator/Explorers, 
Explorers r and Incidental/Personal graduates are slightly more 
likely to report working in multiple jobs at least 3 months. 

Number of Jobs 

o Ebr men who concentrated in vocational education there is a lesser 
tendency than other male graduates to have held four or more jobs. 
There is no clear trend in the number of jobs held for women. 

Weeks in the Labor Force 

o In general , persons with any level of concentration in secondary 
vocational education are more likely than Incidental/Personal and 
nonvocational youth to be in the labor force for a full year. 
Differences between the concentration groups are noted r however r 
within the male and female samples. 

Weeks Worked and Weeks Unemployed 

o Overall r males with any substantial investment in vocational 
education are more likely than other men to report working at least 
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half of the year Whereas among females the groups which exhibit 
similar tendencies are Concentrators and Limited Concentrators, 

o Both males and females with a concentrator-type vocational 
background consistently report a higher likelihood of never being 
unemployed than the overall wi thin-sex estimates. 

Tenure 

o For males and white females who have not been students for at least 
2 years, higher vocational concentration is associated with 1 to 2 
months longer job tenure. 

Job Separations 

o No clear relat ionsh ip emerges for men or women between 
concentration in vocational education and the frequency of either 
voluntary or involuntary job separations. 

Occupation 

o Males with secondary vocational training are more likely than 
average to be in craft occupations. 

o Females with secondary vocational training are more likely than 
average to be in clerical occupations. 

Industry 

o Male Concentrators r who are heavily represented in the agriculture 
specialty r are more likely to be employed in that industry. 

o Male and female Limited Concentrators have above average 
representation in the construction industry. 

Job Content 

o Secondary vocational education is associated quite strongly with 
middle level job content. 

Job Family 

o Female Concentrators and Limited Concentrators move into the 
clerical job families in relatively higher proportions than other 
female graduates. 

o There is a trend for males with substantial vocational 
concentration to be employed in the nonspecialized tool job 
family. 

Job Class 

o Male Concentrators are above average in self-employment. 
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Full-time/Part-time Jobs 

o Male vocational Concentrators are significantly more likely than 
other graduates to work either 35 to 60 or more hours per week; 
females with a similar vocational experience are also more likely 
to hold full-time jobs and less likely to work part time. 

Unionization 

o Male Concentrators are much less likely than other men to be in 
unionized jobs; female Concentrators are neither more nor less 
likely than other women to be unionized. 

Size of Firm 

o Though neither tendency is very strong , among men , vocational 
concentration is associated with less frequent employment in large 
firms, and among women the relationship is reversed. 

Shift Employment 

o For both men and women, higher concentration in vocational 
education is associated with more frequently working regular day 
(or evening) shifts rather than night, split, or varying shifts. 

Fringe Benefits 

o There is a weak tendency for respondents with some vocational 
concentration to be more likely to have paid health or life 
insurance or paid vacation. 

Earnings and Income for Men 

o In cross tabulations, male Concentrators exhibit disadvantages in 
mean but not median hourly earnings when compared to graduates who 
have no vocational credits. 

o Advantages in annual income of between $1,000 and $2,000 per year 
are shown for male Concentrators in the full sample of 
respondents. 

o That income advantage is partly due to postsecondary educational 
involvement of nonvocational graduates. This is apparent because 
the advantages over students with no vocational credits persist but 
are smaller when only respondents who have not recently been 
students are considered. 

Earnings and Income for Women 

o In cross tabulations, the absence of differences across patterns of 
participation in hourly earnings among women are attributable to 
exceptionally high earnings of some nonvocational graduates who 
work less than full time weeks. 
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o When only women who usually work more than 35 hours per week are 
considered, Concentrators show mean earnings that are $.30 per hour 
above those women who have no vocational cred i ts and med ian 
earnings advantages that are even greater. 

o Both mean and median annual income for women show a consistent 
pattern of higher income with greater concentration. That 
relationship holds even among women who have* worked at least 39 
weeks in the preceding year. 

White Males 

o Direct effects of concentration decrease hourly earnings of ^hite 
males by about 10 percent for Concentrators who do not specialize 
in agr iculture or trade and industrial programs • For those 
specialists the reduction is only 4 percent. For Limited 
Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers who specialize in trade 
and industrial education, earnings are increased by between 4 and 
6 percent. 

o The largest indirect effect for white men decreases earnings by 
up to 4 percent because it reduces the liklihood of being in a 
unionized job. 

Minority Hales 

o Direct effects decrease earnings substantially for minority male 
Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers. 

o For minority males, indirect effects through unions tend to reduce 
earnings ; those through education , transportation , oonstr uction , 
and manufacturing increase earnings. 

White Females 

o White female Concentrators have substantial earnings advantages 
over other women. 

o Indirect effects through tenure, experience, transportation, trade, 
finance, and unionization increase the earnings advantage for white 
female Concentrators. 

Minority Females 

o Minority women's earnings are increased by indirect effects through 
tenure , experience , transportation, trade , finance , public 
administration, and unionization. 

o The largest impact for minority women is a direct effect of II 
percent for office specialization on earnings. 
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The results from the tables and the regression analysis suggest the 
following answers tor the questions raised by the three consistent but 
puzzling results noted here: 

o Differences in median earnings suggest even greater similarity 
between vocational and non vocational students than one would infer 
from mean earnings data. The failure to find positive direct or 
total effects for men on hourly earnings is not the result of 
vocational education being irrelevant to labor market outcomes. It 
occurs primarily because of negative direct effects on earnings and 
because of four indirect conflicting tendencies that offset each 
other. 

o Differences in the apparent effects of vocational education for men 
and women are attributable to basic differences in the labor 
markets in which members of each sex usually find work. Vbcational 
education apparently is more successful for women than for men in 
directing its students into industries and occupations that are 
well paid (compared to other jobs traditionally held by women). 
Also, being in a unionized job creates a smaller differential for 
women than it does for men, and there is no tendency for women 
vocational graduates to be less likely to be in unionized jobs. 

o Relative advantages in annual earnings for vocational graduates are 
attributable to longer average hours worked and to a higher average 
number of weeks worked per year. 

Indirect effects on earnings of vocational education, although not 
negligible, are also not dramatic. No single indirect effect accounts for 
more than about a 5 percent difference in earnings. But in circumstances 
in which total differentials are at most 10 to 15 percent, even a source of 
a 1 percent differential is not trivial. Vocational education at the 
secondary level can, therefore, probably make a significant, but limited, 
contribution to improving productivity and reducing income inequality. 
Vbcational education differs substantially between whites and minority 
graduates in its capacity to foster longer job tenure, more labor market 
experience, and greater labor market stability. Several separate findings 
in this study suggest that a heavy emphasis should not be placed on hourly 
earnings alone as an evaluative criterion for vocational education. 
Compensating differentials in earnings may be important, for there are 
anple indications from this study that the presence of compensating 
differentials may cause hourly earnings to understate the benefits that 
accrue to vocational graduates. 

Factors Relating To The Job Placement Of Former 
Secondary vocational Education students' 

Historically, vocational education has been evaluated on the basis of the 
nunber of footer students placed in jobs related to the training they 
received. This study attempted: 1) to identify factors relating 
positively or negatively to job placement; 2) to provide detailed 
descriptions of the educational and community processes appearing to 
influence job placement; and 3) to generate hypotheses concerning variables 
relating to job placement. 
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The study impressions should not be regarded as generalizations. At best 
they are working hypotheses , to be tested again and again in the 
ever-changing context in which vocational education programs operate. 
Based on the analysis of the qualitative and quantitative data it appears 
that higher job placement seems to exist in those schools where: 

o Administrators , counselors , and teachers developed a clear 
understanding that the primary purpose of the vocational education 
programs in their school system was the placement of former 
students in jobs related to their training. In general, job 
related placement is not believed to be the primary purpose of 
secondary vocational education programs by educators , students , 
parents , or employers. 

o Administrators , counselors , and teachers in a school system are 
consistent with each other concerning their belief that the purpose 
of vocational education is the placement of students in jobs 
related to their training. 

o Principals are committed to the placement of former vocational 
education students in jobs related to their training program. 

o There is a high level of staff enthusiasm for job placement. 

o Student admission to vocational education programs is restricted to 
students with high interest and high potential. 

o Tfeachers are committed to the position that they have a great 
anount of responsibility for placing students in jobs related to 
their training. 

o Cooperative vocational education programs actually place students 
in jobs related to their training programs. 

o There is a high demand for workers in the surrounding labor market 
area. Labor market conditions over which vocational educators have 
no control are at least as important as the nature of vocational 
education itself in determining job placement. 

o Manufacturing is a major industry in the community in which the 
school is located. 

o There is a mix of industry sizes with proportionally less large 
industry in the area served by the school. 

o The school is located in a community with proportionally more 
nonwhites in the population. 

o Frequent use is made of needs assessment surveys for planning and 
evaluating vocational education programs. 
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Teachers have regular contact with employers regarding the job 
placement of students* 
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o Students participate in youth organizations, 

o The job placement office provides coordination and includes 
teachers in job placement activities. 

o Students are provided training in job-readiness skills. 

o The school staff resembles the racial balance of the community 
served. 

o Students acquire the basic education skills needed to obtain a job 
and to perform on the job. 

o Transportation to jobs is available. 

o The vocational education curriculum is oriented to the needs of 
employers. 

Vocational Education and the High School Dropout 

For more than a century , proponents of vocational education have claimed 
that it provides a practical alternative to students who are bored and 
frustrated by an academic curriculum. The present study used the New Youth 
Cohort of the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Force Behavior (NLS 
Youth) in an attempt to untangle the many interrelated influences and 
determine the independent effects of taking vocational courses on 
retention. In addition , the study explored the labor market effects 
associated with participating in vocational education ar*d dropping out of 
high school. 

Retentive Effects of Vocational Education 

Ordinary least square (OIS) regression analysis was used to partition the 
sample into two groups— one with a high probability of dropping out and one 
with a low probability. Analyses to determine the retentive effects of 
vocational education focused on the high probability group, i.e., those 
most likely to leave high school without graduating. Separate OLS and 
probit regression analyses were used to determine the effects on completion 
of the next grade level of taking vocational education in grades 9, 10, and 
11, while controlling for the individual, family, contextual, school, and 
high school experience variables. 

Based on regression results for the high probability group, the vocational 
education coefficient always had the expected relationship with dropping 
out of high school. All else being equal, the more vocational education 
students had taken, the less likely they were to drop out of school. This 
relationship was statistically significant in grades 10 and 12, and 
negative but not significant for grade 11. Although the relationship was 
significant for grades 10 and 12, the size of the effect was small. In 
both grades 10 and 12, obtaining one vocational credit was associated with 
about a 10th of a percent reduction in the probability of dropping out. 
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Several hypotheses were explored to examine the meaning of these results. 
One possible scenario concerned the age of the students and the 
availability of vocational education. Ninth grade vocational education may 
have helped retain students in the 10th grade because it offered them an 
alternative to an irrelevant academic curriculum, and the majority of the 
students were young and not yet feeling financial pressure. Tenth grade 
vocational education may not have had this strong retentive effect because 
the majority of the individuals had reached the legal age for leaving 
school and were starting to feel pressure to work and make money. In 
addition, most vocational education programs did not become available to 
students until the 11th and 12th grades. It could have been that the 
limited vocational offerings available in the 10th grade were not a strong 
enough influence to overcome the legal age and financial pressures felt at 
that time. Eleventh grade vocational education may have had a significant 
retentive effect for grade 12 because of the greater variety of vocational 
offerings that were available in grade 11. 

All major components of the explanatory model, except contextual variables, 
contained elements that were significantly related to dropping out of high 
school. It was not clear why the contextual variables were not 
significant, as they had been found to be so by other researchers. The 
many independent variables related to dropping out of high school served to 
emphasize the complexity of this issue. 

Labor Market Effects of Vocational Education and Dropping Out of High 
School 

Regression analysis was also used to examine the effects of vocational 
education, dropping out of high school, and the interaction of these two 
elements on labor market experiences. 

The interaction of vocational education and dropping out of school had a 
significant effect on decreasing job satisfaction for females. Based on 
OLS, this interaction was significantly associated with a reduction in 
unemployment. However, the results of the probit analysis did not confirm 
this finding. It did not have a significant effect on any of the other 
labor market variables for females, and its effect did not appear to be 
significant for males on any of the labor market variables. 

Increases in participation in vocational education for all females were 
significantly associated with holding jobs with higher occupational 
prestige, lower unemployment at the time of the interview, higher 
training-related placement, and lower weeks of unemployment in the year 
between interviews. For all males, vocational education was significantly 
related to higher occupational prestige, higher job satisfaction, greater 
training-related placement, more hours worked per week, and higher weekly 
wages. Other than the nonsignificant earnings effects for females, the 
findings were generally in line with those reported by other researchers 
(Campbell et al. 1981; Grasso and Shea 1979; Mertens and Gardner 1981). In 
other studies, females were reported to have earned more per hour if they 
had exactly 12 years of education and graduated from a business and office 
program. These differences may have been accounted for by the fact that 
vocational program areas were not included in these analyses, and that 
postsecondary experiences were controlled by inclusion of the variable 
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"number of years of school." For males, the relationship between higher 
occupational prestige and vocational participation has not been 
consistently reported by other researchers. 

Based on OLS analyses, dropping out of high school was associated with 
significantly higher unemployment rates for both sexes. Probit analysis 
confirms this effect for males, but not for females. Female dropouts also 
experienced a significantly lower hourly rate of pay. Male dropouts 
experienced significantly more weeks of unemployment and worked fewer hours 
per week. Unemployment was the most consistently mentioned problem for the 
dropout (King 1978; 0 , Malley et al. 1977; U.S. Department of Labor 1981). 

Other personal and contextual variables had significant relationships with 
labor market variables. Being black, living in a rural area, or having low 
self-esteem had a consistently depressing effect on the labor market 
indicators for both sexes, while being older and living in the West had the 
opposite effect. Other personal variables that consistently influenced 
females, but not males, included early marriage, late childbearing, 
involvement with drugs, and being Hispanic. Hales appeared to have 
benefited more from living in a community with a high percentage of 
manufacturing, and to have experienced more involvement with the criminal 
justice system. 

The results of the present study provided evidence that participation in 
vocational education was influential in preventing high school dropouts. 
Although the size of the effects was small, these findings corroborated 
those of previous researchers. In addition, participation in vocational 
education, when combined with completion of high school, appears to 
influence the one most consistently reported problem of dropouts, i.e., 
unemployment. Although the size of the effect was small, females with 
vocational training had significantly lower unemployment rates than their 
peers without vocational training; for vocational males the rates were also 
lower, but not significantly so. 



The term "quick-start economic development program" generally means a 
publicly supported program designed to provide customized training for 
specific firms. Individual training programs are generally coordinated 
with other economic development authorities, are relatively short-term, 
and can be started within 15 to 30 days. 

The following information is derived from an informal Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education survey, and includes only those programs operated by 
the State boards for vocational education. 

Quick-start economic development programs are spread out over the Nation. 
Table 25 lists the 20 States and Puerto Rico which have established 
programs where 1 ) the State board for vocational education has the 
authority under law to operate and administer the program; 2) the program 
is considered separate from the regular vocational and adult education 
progran; and 3) the State functions are identifiable. 



QUICK-START ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 




Table 25. — Quick-start economic development programs, by State 1981-82 



Name of program 



State 



Alabama Alabama Industrial Development Training Institute 

Arkansas Arkansas Industry Training Program 

Florida Industry Service Training Program 

Georgia Quick-Start 

Idaho New Industry Training Program 

Illinois High Impact Training Service 

Indiana Training for Profit 

Iowa New and Expanding Business and Industry Training 

Kansas New and Expanding Industry Program 

Kentucky Kentucky Industrial Training 

Michigan Economic Job Development Program 

Mississippi Industrial Services 

Missouri Industry Training Program 

New Mexico In-Plant Training 

New York Short-Term Training Programs/Economic Development 

Ohio Industrial Development Expansion Program 

Oklahoma ..Training and Industry Program 

Pennsylvania Customized Job Training Program 

Texas Industrial Start-Up Program 

West Virginia New and Expanding Industry Training and Services 

to Business and Industry 

Outlying Area 

Puerto Rico High Skills Education Program 



SOURCE: Individual State directors of vocational education or their 
respective delegates. 

Of the remaining 30 States and the District of Columbia, a few satisfied 
one or two of the three premises listed above, but none met all of them. 
This does not mean, however, that these States are not carrying out any 
quick-start economic development programs. With only a few exceptions, 
almost all States are involved to some degree in quick-start economic 
development activities. 

Quick-start economic development programs are predominantly State funded. 
In 1981-82, 11 of the previously listed quick-start economic development 
programs were totally State funded, and 17 States and Puerto Rico reported 
the use of some State funds for their programs. Eight States (Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi , New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania) each used $1 million or more of State funds for quick-start 
economic development programs in 1981-82. 

Six States (Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, and West Virginia) 
and Puerto Rico used Federal funds for their programs in addition to State 
funds. New York and Ohio each used more than $1 million of Federal funds 
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for their respective programs. The programs in Iowa, Michigan, and New 
York were totally supported with Federal funds. 



Michigan and Ohio reported that some of their funds for quick-start 
economic development programs came from businesses and industries. local 
educational agencies also contributed small amounts of funds to support 
quick-start programs in many of the States. Businesses and industries and 
local educational agencies often provided in-kind contributions such as 
facilities, training sites, or instruction. 

The total estimated amount of funds for quick-start economic development 
programs in the 20 States and Puerto Rico was $28.8 million, and ranged 
from a high of $7,657,708 in Ohio to a low of $100,000 in Idaho. The 
States with the largest amount of total funds for quick-start economic 
development programs in 1981-32 were Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Michigan , Mississippi , New Mexico , New York , Ohio , Oklahoma , and 
Pennsylvania. The States with the smallest amount of total funds for 
quick-start programs were Idaho, Kansas, and Missouri. 
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An estimated 110,000 persons were served by quick-start economic 
development programs in the 20 States and Puerto Rico. The States varied 
widely in the nunber of persons served, from approximately 60,000 in Ohio 
to fewer than 2,000 in each of 10 States. Generally, the larger the 
funding level, the more people served. 

Most quick-start economic development programs were designed to assist new 
and expanding industries. Usually the programs assisted existing 
industries as well. The following examples show the variety of activities 
included in quick-start programs. 

it 

Florida When a foreign company (a multi-million dollar project) recently 
decided to locate in Florida, the State vocational education agency and the 
State economic development group worked together to develop a training 
program. The State vocational education agency was responsible for 
providing the necessary training, equipment, and the expertise for 
establishing the curriculum. 

Georgia To induce a company to settle in Georgia, the Georgia Industry and 
Trade Department jointly review the company's training needs and promise a 
trained workforce. Just recently, an outside company established a $90 
million plant in Georgia, which now employs 900 people, all trained through 
the cooperative efforts of the Georgia Industry and Trade Department and 
the State vocational education agency. The Georgia Industry and Trade 
Department is currently working with several international companies to 
settle in the State. The quick-start program will be called upon to train 
the employees of these companies. 

Idaho Recently when a mining company (with a high priority for welding) 
decided to locate in Idaho, the private industry council, the State board 
for vocational education, and the company itself shared the cost of 
training. Representatives of the State vocational education agency went to 
the State where the original mine was located and tailored the training 
program based on that operation. The company constructed a facility in 
Idaho and 28 people were trained. 
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Illinois The High Impact Training Service (HITS) program in Illinois is 
designed to serve existing industries in the State* It is considered to be 
a part of the regular , ongoing vocational and adult education program which 
is tailored to individual industries. The program is delivered by the 
local community college centers or through the local vocational high 
schools, and provides about 1,000 to 1 r 500 people with new jobs per year. 

Indiana The Indiana State board of vocational-technical education employs 
a State coordinator of training and economic development programs. This 
person coordinates the work of five work-analysis specialists and five 
contract specialists. These specialists make inventories (performance 
oriented task analyses) to determine the training needs of employees. The 
coordinator works with other educational agencies and with the industry 
itself to identify the resources needed. A budget is developed , with 
various funding methods, and the schools and institutions in the State that 
are capable of delivering the training are identified. A program can be 
started in 3 days. Approximately 70 businesses were served in 1981-82. 

Missouri Through its Industry Training Program, Missouri provides training 
services for industries that relocate in the State. local people generally 
transfer to the company and are retrained for their new jobs. 

Ohio Although the Industrial Development Expansion Program in Ohio is 
3esTgned to aid both new and existing industries, a main thrust of the 
progran is to help existing industries expand. Recently, a company 
considering relocating to another State later decided to stay when the 
State vocational education agency and the Ohio Department of Economic and 
Conmunity Development stepped in. They persuaded the company to stay in 
the community (population approximately 15,000 people) by promising to 
train 1,000 people within 3 to 4 months. The training is presently 
underway. 

In another example, an international corporation located in Ohio employing 
some 12,000 workers considered moving 6,000 jobs to another country if the 
company could not become more productive. Management training was 
provided, and the 6,000 jobs were saved. 

The Kansas State Department of Education performed a cost analysis of five 
of its training programs. The Department found the cost per trainee hour 
for 1981-82 to be $1.12. The Mississippi State Department of Education 
also did a cost analysis of its training programs. It found that the 
training cost per person ranged from $85 to $110. 

Each of the 21 State directors of vocational education in this survey 
indicated that the quick-start economic development program in their State 
or Outlying Area had a significant impact on the economy of their 
particular State. Both industrial and economic development were reported 
to have been strengthened as a result of the programs. Economic wage gains 
were reported, as well as overall economic gains for particular 
oonmunities. State directors of vocational education reported that more 
workers were being employed, and several State directors believed that the 
quick-start programs were responsible for slowing down the migration of 
workers to other areas. 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education published a study 
in June 1982 entitled, "Customized Training for New and Expanding Industry 
— A Vocational Education Bole in State and Local Economic Development." 
This study described efforts in three States to use customized vocational 
training for specific client firms as part of economic development efforts. 
Some of the major findings of the study are as follows: 

o programs vary in terms of centralization and use of single versus 
multiple agencies as providers. 

o rapid response to client firms' needs is of utmost importance, and 
. streamlined decisionmaking processes are needed to avoid delays in 
responding to these needs. 

o linkages and collaborative relationships with other agencies such 
as chambers of commerce, Private Industry Councils, and State 
Departments of Economic Development are important and should be 
cultivated. 

facilities and equipment must be up-to-date and flexible to 
accommodate a wide variety of training programs. 

client firms in all three States were highly satisfied with the 
services they received. 

most client firms would have conducted training in the absence of 
State services, but reported that their in-house programs would 
have been less comprehensive and of lower quality. 

customized training was reported by client firro^ to have been one 
of a number of factors influencing location and expansion 
decisions. 

EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The following examples of successful vocational education programs have 
been selected by OVAE staff because the program won the 1982 Secretary s 
Award for Outstanding Vocational Education Programs, or because the program 
was judged exemplary or innovative by OVAE's national program experts or 
their State counterparts. 

Agriculture Education 

In Section High School in a small rural area of northern Alabama, passive 
solar greenhouses are being used by vocational agriculture students as a 
part of their supervised occupational experience for home improvement 
projects and for adult classes. In addition, the greenhouses are helping 
to conserve energy. The first three greenhouses were constructed with 
funds and recycled materials gathered from throughout the community. 
Later, a grant provided funds for students to construct a 10* x 60 
greenhouse attached to the vo-ag building. Interest in the proDect grew as 
people in the community learned of the success and benefits of the solar 
greenhouses. To date, 22 solar greenhouses have been constructed and used 
for growing vegetables and other plants for sale or consumption. Several 
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of the greenhouses have been constructed as a community service for 
families with low or fixed incomes. This vocational program has not only 
provided students with occupational experience, it has promoted energy 
conservation, student initiative, and services to the local community. 

At the Booker T. Washington High School in New Orleans, Louisiana, 87 
vocational agriculture students are receiving training in an urban 
greenhouse. Many of these students are disadvantaged and are receiving 
training that is not otherwise available to them. This is a 4-year program 
which covers broad topics in the 9th and 10th grades. At the 11th and 12th 
grades, students specialize and gain lab experience during school hours and 
on the job. Students are placed with florists and local businesses which 
seek to develop qualified personnel for landscaping, taking care of plant 
materials, and other related jobs. Several students from this program are 
now successful horticulturists, businessmen and women, educators, and 
college graduates. This program serves both disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged urban students, and also provides local business and 
industry with trained potential employees. 



Business Education 



Oklahoma is conducting a program to meet the training needs of adults in 
vocational business education. Tinker Air Force Base requested assistance 
with training their clerical personnel in an on-base classroom setting. In 
1980, the Oklahoma State Department of Education entered into a contract 
with Tinker Air force Base to provide a 40-hour training program on 
military correspondence. The program used the military regulations as the 
basis for the curriculum. ^ 

In 1982, the program was expanded to include training in files 
documentation and publications. In 1983, the program was extended again to 
include a total secretary program. 

Approximately 1,000 of Tinker's clerical personnel have participated in one 
or more of these programs. The State Department of Education's contract 
provided for substantial recovery of the costs of the program, and 
information from Tinker indicates that this cooperative training effort has 
been very successful. 

Central Community College, Nebraska offers students the option of an 
Associate of Applied Science Degree, diploma, certificate, or individual 
courses in the data processing program. The curriculum is designed to 
provide students with the fundamental knowledge needed for employment in 
the data processing industry. The program also provides the opportunity 
for considerable hands-on experience and use of modern, up-to-date 
processing equipment. The program includes operations, data entry, 
microcomputers, and other areas. 

The college's unique individualized instruction method allows students to 
progress at a rate compatible with their ability and potential. A 
continuous enrollment policy makes it possible for students to enroll in 
and begin their instruction any day that classes are in session and space 
is available. Each year, over 450 students are enrolled on three campuses. 
Individualized instruction and the open-entry, open-exit enrollment policy 
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provide the roost flexible system to meet individual student needs. 
Students complete their program of study at any time, thus providing a 
continuous flow of graduates available for placement in the job market. 

Placement services are available to students through the campus placement 
office which maintains a listing of current job openings, arranges employer 
interviews , and assists students in preparing for their job search. 
Approximately 85 to 90 percent of the students are placed in full-time jobs 
each year. 

A cooperative education/internship program is provided which is a 
partnership between a student, the .college, and an employer. This program 
integrates the student's classroom work with practical work experience and 
provides an opportunity for business, college, and student to work together 
to develop a more productive employee. Through this program, graduates of 
Central Ccitmunity College are able to enter the job market with more 
carefully defined and realistic expectations of the careers they choose. 

Marketing and Distributive Education 

The hotel training program in New Orleans, Louisiana is an example of an 
emerging trend of holding classes at business sites. In this program, 
students complete* academic requirements in their home schools, and report 
to the Hilton Hotel for their hotel marketing class and on-site cooperative 
training. Students receive instruction and occupational training in 
various departments of the hotel. 

The program was initiated during the 1979-80 school year and has continued 
successfully since that time. Students who complete the program are 
qualified for employment in the hotel industry. The majority of completers 
go on for further education, with many continuing their education in the 
hotel, restaurant, and tourism field. Others are employed in the hotel 
field or in other occupations. Significantly, none was unemployed. 

Because of the success of this program, the New Orleans Public Schools 
installed a similar program in the Hyatt Regency Hotel in 1981-82. Each of 
these programs enrolls approximately 32 students. The impact of these 
programs includes the following: 

o successful program delivery in an urban setting; 

o many disadvantaged students served (some had never been inside a 
modern hotel); 

o strong private sector involvement and support; 

o responsive to labor force needs in the expanding hotel industry; 

o training provided in real-life settings; 

o completers make successful transitions to the world of work or 
further schooling; 



o cost effective (school facilities and equipment not necessary); and 

o program design can be replicated. 

Another innovative marketing and distributive education program is in North 
Dakota. This State has placed priority on improving the operation of its 
small businesses. The marketing and distributive education service, with 
the assistance of the Small Business Administration (Fargo District 
Office), has initiated a 3-year program called "Small Business Management." 
The program uses curriculum materials that were prepared in 1977 under 
contract for the (then) U.S. Office of Education. The materials have been 
adapted for use in rural communities and with Native Americans. It is a 
highly individualized, consultative program, with each client enrollee 
treated on a case-by-case basis. The program is currently offered in seven 
locations around the State and enrolls about 300 persons annually. This 
program has enabled many businesses to stay in operation and in some cases 
even expand. 

Health Occupations Education 

Two local school districts and a hospital in Ellis County, Oklahoma , have 
linked together in a cooperative program to provide practical nursing 
training to students in a sparsely populated area of the State. Three 
hospitals and six nursing homes in Ellis and surrounding counties have 
experienced a shortage of licensed practical nurses for years, but this 
shortage is being alleviated through the employment of graduates of this 
program. The program also serves students from the rural area of Lipscomb 
County, Texas, located 7 miles away. 

Now in its third year of operation, the program is conducted 3 hours a day 
for the 9-month school session for 12th graders, followed by 6 months of 
full-time adult training. Students with special needs accounted for 40 
percent of the January 1983 graduating class, and 100 percent of this class 
were placed in jobs. 

This Ellis County program won a first place award at the 1982 National 
Health Occupations Students of America (HOSA) Conference in Chicago. HOSA 
sponsors a National Competitive Events Program as part of its conference, 
and students from across the country compete in events to test their 
knowledge and mastery of skills. The Ellis County program won in the 
secondary-level competition in the practical nursing category. 

In December 1981, the Oswego County Boards of Cooperative Education 
Services (BOCES) in New York was approached by the U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) 
376th Combat Support ' Hospital with a request to design a practical nurse 
education program for the upgrading of medical personnel in the reserves. 
The USAR offers two programs which cover specialized training similar to 
the basic phase of practical nurse education programs. 

The Oswego County BOCES practical nurse faculty designed a program which 
gives qualified USAR personnel advanced standing in a New York 
State-approved practical nursing education program, and entitles graduates 
to receive a diploma and admission to the New York State licensure 
examination. Eligibility for the advanced phase of the practical nursing 
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program is determined by the successful completion of prerequisite courses 
and advanced placement exams. 

The main objectives of the project are: 1 ) to provide an upgrading program 
for qualified reservists who are unable to leave their civilian locations 
and/or jobs; 2) to provide a cost-effective program; and 3) to provide 
reservists with the opportunity to upgrade within their specialty in the 
USAR. 

The program started in September 1°32. Twenty reservists, 17 men and 3 
women, were selected and enrolled in the New York State-approved upgrading 
program. The program will operate over a 21-month period. Students are 
expected to attend class and clinical training as scheduled, one weekend a 
month. Clinical experience is received in local Oswego County Health Care 
institutions. In addition, students will attend two 2-week sessions of 48 
hours per week. The cost for tuition and expenses will be less than it is 
with other types of Army upgrading options. 

In addition to the obvious advantage of allowing soldiers to participate 
who cannot leave their civilian locations and/or jobs, the program is 
meeting the need for upgrading for this division of the armed services. It 
will also result in a more highly qualified soldier in the event of a 
national emergency. This is one more example of agencies working together 
to eliminate duplication and thereby offering more cost-effective 
programs. 

Occupational Home Economics Education 

The competency-based curriculum for the incarcerated and disadvantaged in 
Miami, Florida was designed for inmates who were in so-called "half-way 
houses."" This program demonstrated the value of preparing persons for the 
transition from prison to work and heme life. 

Of the 29 inmates who participated in the initial program, only 3 returned 
to prison. The 26 who were successful in making the transition back to 
society learned skills such as: coping with children who had matured to 
teenagers while their parent was incarcerated; and occupational skills in 
food industry services, clothing apparel production and services, and other 
homemakiriq skills that were transferable to paid employment. Key prograrns 
which helped these inmates after their release from prison included 
personal relations, consumer education, nutrition and knowledge of food 
use, and parenting. 

Another example of occupational home economics is the program in Canton 
High Schools, Connecticut. The program, known as Link, works with and 
serves persons aged 62-92 years. 

Last year over 1,700 junior and senior secondary students participated in 
the Lin? pVogram and developed an understanding of the elderly and the 
£cble^s oiling. The prolan created so ^interest between the 
students and the older population that the private sector in Canton began 
suStinTthe program. At the end of the school year, the program had 
accumulated enough money to keep the outside activities going. 
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This program exposed students to the field of gerontology , and helped 
students learn about careers in this field. Students were able to decide 
whether they had the competencies and aptitude for this occupational area, 
and approximately 150 senior students pursued careers in this field* 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico , a special program in child growth and 
development is provided to high school girls. The drop-out rate for these 
students prior to offering the program was 40 percent. As the students 
worked with the preschool children, the drop-out rate was reduced 
substantially. In a 2-year period from 1980-81 to 1981-82, the drop-out 
rate was reduced to 8 percent. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

The telephone service repair program at Wisconsin Indianhead Technical 
Institute, Rice Lake, Wisconsin is the only educational offering of its 
kind in the Wisconsin Vocational Technical and Adult Education System and 
among few in the Nation. It is designed with a simple objective: to 
prepare students with the competencies required for immediate and 
successful job-entry employment in installation, maintenance, and repair 
positions in the telephone industry. 

The telephono service/repair program is accessible to women, minorities, 
and handicapped. During the past 3 years, enrollments have included 
blacks , Native Americans , females , and physically , academically , and 
economically disabled students. Student ages range from 18 to 34 with 
enrollees entering the program with previous grade levels ranging from 10 
through 16.' A supportive entrance testing program exists to identify 
remedial needs before enrollment, A goal-oriented adult learning program 
in basic skill development and a learning disabilities program are 
available to strengthen student prerequisite skills prior to enrollment. 
Modern campus facilities are designed to provide entrance ease and 
accessibility to learning for physically handicapped persons. 

In addition, a campus career assistance center provides career assessment 
and occupational information services. The district and campus emphasize 
special recruitment efforts to encourage women to enter traditionally male 
occupations. Women have been enrolled, graduated, and employed through 
this program which prepares students for entry into one of the most 
traditionally male-dominated occupations. 

Practical application and hands-on learning experiences comprise 80 percent 
of the instructional program. Sustained strong cooperative telephone 
industry involvement and participation provide continuous updating of 
employment skill requirements. Training facilities simulate those of an 
actual small operating telephone company, with both an inside central 
office and outside aerial and underground line fields. 

The initial curriculum was developed with total involvement and close 
cooperation with the telephone industry. The instructional content was 
tailored to provide competencies required to successfully perform specific 
duties and tasks required in telephone installation, service, and repair 
jobs. The training objectives are explicitly focused on specific skills 
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and competencies. Student achievement is measured and verified through 
evaluation of demonstrated hands-on student performance of job skills. 

An advisory committee has been actively involved with program development 
and maintenance. The committee is handpicked in conjunction with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Association Educational Advisory Board with membership 
specifically designed to include representatives from each of the different 
size and type firms composing the more than 100 telephone companies in the 
State. 

Campus/district and industry rapport is uniquely strong as demonstrated by 
the active advisory committee, and school involvement in the State 
Association Educational Advisory Committee. The rapport is evidenced by 
thousands of dollars in educational equipment and materials donated to the 
institution by the industry. Industry representatives serve as regular 
part-time call staff in the instructional program, and industry 
representatives regularly participate as resource speakers. The Wisconsin 
Telephone Association Foundation contributes $1,250 annually in the form of 
five $250 scholarships to students of the program. The industry also 
cooperates to provide sites for field trips, training demonstrations, and 
employment orientation and instruction for students. The instructional 
staff participates in industry sponsored workshops and seminars, as well as 
State conferences and conventions for professional growth activities. 

The program provides the support base for unique training programs for 
telephone technicians already employed by the industry. One and two week, 
40 and 80-hour courses cover specific telephone operations. Program 
content and course selection are developed though annual surveys of 
industry needs. Annual offerings are varied according to need survey 
results. Courses are conducted from mid-October to mid-May, during the 
off-season of industry outside plant construction. 

In addition to a full capacity enrollment record, the program demonstrates 
a job placement rate which ranks among the highest of all programs in the 
State. The 1980 program evaluation statistics document placement of 81 
percent of all graduates at the time of graduation for the 5-year period 
ending in 1979. Ebrmal district 6-month graduate followup surveys indicate 
that during the most recent 5 years (through 1981 with 186 of 210 
responding), 92 percent were employed with 83 percent employed in }obs 
directly related to their training. Until the economic slowdown in 
construction during the past 2 years, job openings far exceeded the number 
of graduates. Employers from throughout the Nation (e.g. Seattle, Houston, 
among others) have visited the campus to recruit graduates of the program. 

Most recent district program cost statistics (1981) indicate a cost of 
$1,443 per full-time equivalent (FTE) student, making it the most cost 
effective industrial training program of the campus, substantially below 
the $2,735 FTE average for all campuses in the district. 

The program is funded on the basis of 55 percent ($51,773) in local 
property tax, 27 percent ($25,416) through State and Federal funding, and 
18 percent ($16,944) by student fees. Program costs have also been 
significantly subsidized by industry contributions of equipment, training 
supplies, and instructional materials. 



Technical Education 



In the fall of 1980 , the staff of Tri-Gounty Technical College , Pendleton , 
South Carolina were assigned to create a udcroelectronics resource center 
as a model for such programs in South Carolina, and to provide services to 
the staffs of the other 15 technical colleges in the State. 

A national search was made of the industries in the microelectronics field 
to determine sources of curriculum consultative services, equipment needed 
to teach the specialties in the field, and to establish continuing sources 
of technical liaison to keep the Tri-Gounty Technical College staff 
up to date in this rapidly developing and changing field. 

Plans were made for establishing special laboratories at Tri-Gounty 
Technical College during 1980-81, and developing, testing, and refining the 
specialized curriculum components in the field. This was an innovative and 
exemplary step toward providing the highest quality of technological 
expertise and teaching capability in microelectronics. 

The electronic technology associate degree program at Kirkwood Community 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa is an example of a very successful 2-year 
electronic engineering tecnnician preparatory program. It has had an 
average enrollment of 50 full-time (day) preparatory students, and 30 
late-afternoon and evening students — many of whom are employed. It 
graduates 20-30 students per year. 

The progressive course content includes basic electronics and solid state 
applications, with emphasis on new developments such as digital computers 
and microprocessing components. 

Cbllins Radio (a large, nationally known electronic products corporation) 
employs many of the graduates for research and development as well as 
highly computerized production and control operations. North American 
Aerospace Defense Command (NORAD) employs graduates as sales and service 
representatives . 

Energy Education 

New programs for training technicians in the use and conservation of energy 
have been initiated in four States. These programs were established to 
test the competency-based , modular, teaching/learning materials developed 
under a U.S. Department of Education research contract. Altogether, 16 
special courses containing a total of 124 separate teaching/learning 
modules were tested and refined in each of the four schools. No such 
materials existed before the project began in 1978. By 1980-81, all of the 
schools had graduated students: 

o Horry-Georgetown Technical College, near Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina, 16 graduates 

o Marshalltown Community College, Marshalltown, Iowa, 6 graduates 

o Red Wing Energy Center, Red Wing, Minnesota, 11 graduates 
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o Tacoma Community College , Tacoma, Washington , 9 graduates 

All of the graduates from these programs were prepared to measure and 
analyze the energy efficiency of an energy using system; to use electrical 
energy , mechanical energy , hydraulic or pneumatic energy , thermal or 
optical energy separately or in combination; and to recommend modifications 
to improve efficiency in the use of energy by a measured amount at a 
specific cost. 

All graduates who sought employment as Ehergy Conservation and Use 
Technicians obtained jobs with starting salaries ranging from $14,000 to 
$22,000 per year. 

In Illinois, at Wabash Valley College in Mount Carmel, student enrollment 
in tne mining technician program is increasing, and graduates enter 
employment at earnings which range from $18,000 to $24,000 (average of 
$20,000). The rapid change to more sophisticated machinery and methods, 
and the need to improve worker safety and environmental impact, challenges 
coal mining technology students and graduates to keep up to date . 
Graduates who have good job performance records and keep up with the 
technology can, based on past experience, expect to earn over $30,000 per 
year within about 5 years. There are upwards of 25 schools in the States 
in or near coal-producing areas which offer coal mining technican 
programs. 

The Nor th Carolina vocational education system completed a 3-year program 
to develop materials, train State and local staff, and initiate solar 
energy and related programs in many local high schools. Based on 
projections for continuing postsecondary programs in solar energy 
technology and related program initiatives, a full-time consultant was 
employed, and technical high school programs were established. 

Cooperative Vocational Education 

The New Jersey Division of Vocational Education has joined forces with the 
Army and National Guard to provide seme 100 high school seniors with 
cooperative education programs. Students learn under the supervision of 
licensed journeymen at National Guard facilities in such occupations as 
aircraft mechanics, medical technology, data processing, electronics, and 
welding. 

The Ohio Department of Vocational Education recently collaborated to 
provide~"training to more than 7,000 Rockwell International workers to 
assist in building long-range combat aircraft (the B-1 bomber). Rockwell 
advised vocational educators on curriculum development, equipment needs, 
specifics of the industrial environment, and new technologies. Vocational 
education facilities were generally used for entry-level training, while 
mid-level training was offered at Rockwell facilities by community college 
instructors. 

In Louisiana , cooperative education programs contribute significantly to 
the State's economy. The 8,609 students participating in co-op programs 
earned more than $19 million in school year 1980-81. Much of these 
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earnings was returned to the economy of local communities by purchases of 
goods and services and taxes paid on the income. 

The 4,906 marketing and distributive education students in louisiana 
received some 3 million hours of work-site training in 19 marketing 
occupations. Their earnings totaled over $10 million. The 378 students 
enrolled in multi-cooperative education programs gained 262,945 hours of 
work-site training in a variety of occupational areas, with earnings of 
$857,800. Followup surveys indicate that 80-85 percent of the graduates of 
these multi-occupational programs continued part time or full time in the 
occupation for which they were trained. Fifty percent of the enrollees 
reported pursuing postsecondary programs related to their occupational 
interest and training while in high school. 

The 1 ,995 business education students in a cooperative education program in 
louisiana received 1,396,685 hours of work-site training in six business 
occupations. Their earnings totaled over $4.5 million. There were 787 
students in agriculture cooperative education programs and they earned over 
$4.5 million. The 583 trade and industrial students in cooperative 
education received 567,643 hours of work-site training and earned 
$3,281,070. 

Apprenticeship 

The machine tool apprenticeship program at the Southern Maine Vocational 
Technical Institute, South Portland, Maine, began in September 1980. The 
program was developed in response to skill needs in the machine tool 
technology occupation. 

The apprenticeship machinist program consists of a 6-month (900 hours) 
component conducted at the postsecondary vocational technical institute, 
and 3 1/2 years of on-the-job registered apprenticeship training at 
participating employers. Concurrent with the in-plant training are 45 
hours of additional related instruction in trade theory, applied mechanics, 
metallurgy, heat treating, communications, industrial organization, tool 
design, and other courses. The specific courses taken by each trainee are 
determined to meet the needs of the apprentice and the sponsoring employer. 
The related courses are offered one evening a week in several locations to 
allow apprentices from other programs to participate. 

The program is administered by a committee' which includes institutional 
staff and each participating employer. In 1981-82, the program was 100 
percent federally funded with $50,000. 

Students participating in this program are selected and sponsored by 
employers. Placement is automatic because each student is guaranteed 
employment upon completion of the institutional component. 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 

Every State has initiated specialized consumer and homemaking programs for 
the school-age parent who needs a comprehensive program of education, 
information on social services, and child care to remain in school during 
and after pregnancy. In the pilot year of Ohio 's specialized programs, the 
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drop-out rate of this target group was only 8 percent compared to 41 
percent of the control group. 

Specialized programs have also been designed to help children and families 
in economically depressed areas. Annual reports of Ohio's Family Life 
Education programs located in 10 cities and six Appalachian counties show 
continued success with these disadvantaged welfare families at a cost of 
$52.26 per participant. Through followup studies conducted as an integral 
part of the program, State supervisors of consumer and homemaking education 
found that by improving the quality of home environments in economically 
depressed areas, social ills such as dropping out of school, drug use, 
juvenile delinquency, child abuse, and suicides were greatly reduced. 
During 1980-81, many persons benefited from these programs: 

o 13,812 participants were referred to a variety of community 
agencies for help; 

o 162 persons retained or regained custody of their children (due to 
their participation in the parent/infant interaction program) ; 

o 1,512 persons became involved in community activities; 

o 598 persons earned money through skills developed in the program; 

o 172 persons left welfare rolls for immediate employment and others 
progressed toward economic independence by participating in Adult 
Basic Education (265), enrolling in GED classes (166), enrolling in 
job training classes (181), and by continuing their education 
(138); and 

o 52 persons were able to purchase a home. 

Illinois has conducted innovative adult consumer and homemaking programs 
tor low- i ncome adults. These programs were funded in six Illinois counties 
in the Chicago and East St. Louis areas. Program coordinator/ teachers 
taught consumer management skills. About 3,000 low-income families were 
served, and 78 percent of the families served represented minority groups 
with incomes less than $5,900. 

Another program serving low-income adults is in El Paso, Texas in public 
housing developments. Many residents were reluctant to come to schools for 
adult classes; therefore, a contract was set up between the housing 
projects and the schools to provide instruction in homemaking skills, 
managing income, and caring for children. 

Wisconsin conducted a "Responsiveness Study: Federal Legislation and 
Consumer and Homemaking Education in Wisconsin VTAE System." This study 
showed that in 1978-80, one of the emphases in consumer and homemaking 
education was consumer education. The study reported that programming, 
curriculum, and learning activities reflected the needs of the students. 
Consumer and homemaking education helped students and family members by 
providing resources and/or referral to other programs and school services. 
Former students progressed through projects or activities to become 
informed consumers and resource managers. Consumer credit classes were 



held at the postsecondary level in 10 districts. A consumer/family manager 
associate degree program was conducted in six districts. 

Industrial Arts Education 

One of the main objectives of industrial arts is to orient junior and 
senior high school students to various careers. Oie unique city-wide 
program that does just that is the New York City Industrial Arts 
Enterprise-Experience Curriculum. In this program, the world of work, 
including entrepreneurship, is simulated for students by establishing 
"mini-companies." On a day-to-day basis , students are involved in running 
a company through planning , manufacturing , and marketing a viable and 
useful product. 

The Enterprise Program provides students with the opportunity to design a 
product , and organize and participate in the manufacture and marketing of 
the product. Students create and develop a corporate structure, elect 
officers and a Board of Directors, set up and operate an assembly line, and 
sell the finished products. The company sells shares, holds board 
meetings, conducts an annual meeting of all shareholders, and in general, 
operates according to its articles of incorporation and by-laws. The 
company and the program are self-sustaining as the profits are used to 
replace supplies and materials. 

Some of the products which were mass produced include: ceramic mantel 
clocks, ceramic Christmas trees, copper enameled jewelry, lamps, music 
boxes, silk-screen products, coat racks, and engraved name plates. 

By performing the dozens of activities necessary to actually run a company, 
students become aware of a broad variety of careers. Students are also 
motivated to gain more knowledge about the related academic instruction 
which they need to make their company a success. 

An industrial arts program in the Greece Central School, North Greece, New 
York prepares students to live in a technological world. This industrial 
arts program provides all students in grades 7 to 12 an opportunity to 
enroll in a variety of courses devoted to the study of tools, materials, 
processes, and products of American industry. About 2,700 senior high 
students participate in this program each year. 

The program is divided into three levels. Level I is an exploratory phase 
which emphasizes manipulative experiences in the four career clusters of 
construction, communications, manufacturing, and transportation. lavel II 
is the pre-specialization phase in which students continue to expand their 
experiences in one or two specific career clusters. Level III can be 
called a specialization phase because students concentrate in one of the 
career clusters, participate in a modified version of cooperative education 
or become involved in some other alternative training option. Each level 
of instruction is designed to reflect a significant part of the labor force 
delivery system for this area of the State of New York. 

Some of the activities include: working extensively with microprocessors; 
constructing an electronic organ as a group project? mass producing 
products such as tool boxes, drill presses, and table saws; designing and 
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building rocket cars; constructing a "mud buggy" as a class project; 
repairing marine engines; and designing and constructing real houses. 

One of the criteria for this industrial arts program is that the content 
must be relevant and representative of our technological society. A 
14-member advisory council advises the staff and administration in keeping 
abreast of technological changes, as well as assessing the scope and 
effectiveness of the program. 

Guidance, Counseling and Placement 

The Florida Division of Vocational Education, through the Center for Career 
Development Services, has developed and implemented a unique placement 
program called Florida CAPS, Cooperative Agency Placement System. This 
program was implemented to support and enhance the local placement efforts 
of public and private universities, community colleges, vocational 
technical centers, and local school districts. CAPS matches 
vocationally trained students seeking employment with employers who need 
persons with specific entry-level skills. From its beginning in June 1979 
through Decenber 1982, CAPS registered over 18,000 students and 16,000 
employers, and made over 150,000 referrals. 

Current CAPS activities include the following: 1) a "retired" skills bank 
for Florida established through use of mini-resumes of civilian and 
military retirees; 2) a four-phase CAPS placement program available for the 
1982-83 school year; 3) a Florida employer profile available on microfiche; 
4) an employability skills program available on microcomputers; 5) a 
toll-free jobs line; and 6) joint efforts with the Florida State 
Employment Service to explain CAPS and Florida State Employment Services. 

During the 1983-84 school year, CAPS will be put on-line statewide with 
CHOICES (Computerized Heuristic Occupational Information Career Exploration 
System) to permit interactive computerized access to all CAPS files. Any 
student registered with a vocational education counseling office will then 
have access to the CAPS file, which is coordinated with the Florida State 
Bnployment Service. Other plans for 1983-84 are to use CAPS as a means to 
locate and attract high technology teachers to Florida. 

Through combined efforts of CAPS and the Florida State Employment Service, 
formal placement followup activities are underway. Initial results are 
incomplete, but preliminary analysis indicates that 92 percent of CAPS 
applicants are working in Florida. 

The Illinois State Board of Education, through the Department of Adult, 
Vbcational, and Technical Education, is supporting 18 career guidance 
centers, inservice activities for counselors, and the development of 
resource materials. The centers assist public and private educational 
agencies in improving guidance for students. In addition, the centers 
assist agencies working with out-of-school individuals. Each center adapts 
its services to meet the needs within its geographical area. The centers 
provide regular newsletters, workshops, technical assistance, materials, 
and access to community resources. Nearly 650 workshops in one reported 
9-month period involved 15,000 persons including educators, personnel from 
carmunity-based agencies, and representatives of business and industry. 
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In Ohio the goal of the Division of Vocational Education is to have schools 
buiicSHEnto their curricula the knowledge and exploration of careers, to 
prepare all students for wise future choices and alternatives. Leadership 
and administration are provided for developing , implementing , and funding 
programs for career development in grades K-10. There are three levels of 
experience: Career Motivation for grades K-6, Career Orientation for 
grades 7-8 , and Career Exploration for grades 9-10. According to a State 
evaluation of this special program called Education for Choice , students 
have become more capable of realistically evaluating their personal 
interests, abilities, and values, and are more aware of career options 
available to them. 

Programs for the Handicapped 

The La Puente Valley Adult School in California uses vocational education 
national priority program funds for the handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited English proficient to meet the educational needs of high school and 
adult students in several Los Angeles communities. The open access program 
makes it possible for the school to serve a large number of students with 
special needs, including limited English proficient students from more than 
50 countries, more than 150 persons who are deaf or hard of hearing, and 
more than 200 mentally retarded students. 

The school has also provided a refugee program for more than 4,000 limited 
English proficient persons. Over 2,200 of these persons have been placed 
in competitive jobs. Many of these persons had been receiving welfare and 
are now becoming self-sufficient. 

Another special education program at La Puente Valley Adult School serves 
16-21 -year-olds from other school districts. The students take two 
academic classes at the vocational center along with their vocational 
program. The students are improving in their academic work because they 
feel that their vocational classes are a reward for good work. The 
students receive interpreter and other supportive services that have helped 
them remain in mainstream programs. 

The school has three full-time counselors to work with rehabilitation 
students. Other support services provided at the school include: sign 
interpreters, Spanish and Vietnamese translators, and a vocational 
evaluation program. The involvement of the State Department of 
Rehabilitation and the Employment Development Department expands the 
services available to the special needs students. 

In Wisconsin the Designation Vocational Instruction (DVI). program 
designates and trains special education teachers to facilitate the 
provision of supportive services to handicapped vocational students. The 
first year the program was implemented, 21 school districts participated 
and 457 students were served. Only 17 (3.7 percent) of . these students 
dropped out of school while another 11 (2.4 percent) left the vocational 
education program. 
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Presently r there are 46 school districts which have implemented the DVI 
concept , and 25-30 additional school districts initiate the DVI program 
each year. 

The enrollment of handicapped students in vocational education increased 
after the inception of the DVI program, and through DVI, handicapped 
students received a more comprehensive vocational education program. 
Evaluations indicated that the program was well received by administrators, 
vocational teachers, and special education teachers. 

Programs for the Disadvantaged 

Private sector involvement and services to disadvantaged and limited 
English proficient students are evident in the Tri Cities Regional 
Occupational Program (BOP) in East Los Angeles, California. This 
comprehensive business and industrial training program serves a large 
number of Hispanic youths. Thirty-nine courses offer job training skills, 
and over 300 businesses cooperate to train students on the most up-to-date 
materials and equipment. In the fall of 1981, 449 youths and 442 adults 
completed the FOP program at the East Los Angeles, California school. In 
the past 2 years, approximately 650 students who completed courses have 
become employed directly with one of the cooperating businesses. 

At the Moore-Norman Vocational Technical Center in Oklahoma , disadvantaged 
students receive support services via microcomputers. According to program 
coordinators, students who have frequently met with failure throughout 
their school career successfully achieve when using the computer to learn. 
In this progran, the computer is used to improve reading in vocational 
content, to teach blueprint reading for carpentry, welding and machine 
shop, and to teach concepts such as Ohms law. 

This program demonstrates that individualized, self-paced, immediate 
feedback instruction is an effective way of learning for disadvantaged 
vocational students. 

Each year approximately 1 ,000 persons with limited English proficiency are 
enrolled in vocational education at the St. Paul, Minnesota Technical 
Vocational Institute. These students are served in regular vocational 
programs with interpreters, or in separate occupational programs with 
bilingual teachers, depending on their degree of proficiency. About 85 
percent of the students complete their program, and approximately 90 
percent of the completers become employed. Of those students available 
for placement, 61 percent obtained jobs in related occupations. 

Postsecondary and Adult Programs 

On April 1, 1974, the Truck Driving Training Program of the Knoxville State 
Area Vocational-Tfechnical School became the first of its kind conducted by 
an accredited institution in Tennessee. The Knoxville Motor Transport 
Association initiated the program Because of a recognized need for 
qualified drivers in the East Tennessee area. In 1982, the program 
received the Secretary's Award for an outstanding vocational education 
program. 
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The school began its operations with 15 students and borrowed equipment 
from truck dealers in Knoxville. Since then, it has acquired four used 
trailers, as well as a 60-foot mobile home used as a classroom. Without 
the support of local companies, the program would not have been possible. 

Graduates of the program are prepared to work with industry, private, or 
common carriers performing a door-to-door operation or as over-the-road 
drivers. These drivers are classified as professional drivers and are 
capable of meeting all requirements set forth by the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations. 

Upon completion of the program, the men and women participating are able to 
enter into the trucking industries as truck drivers, with an average 
starting salary between $20-25,000. Since the program began, 350 students 
have completed the course and 90 percent of the graduates are presently 
employed in the trucking industry. 

The program has been beneficial to both students and local trucking firms. 
In addition to increasing their income, some of the students have become 
owner-operators. Local trucking firms place such a high value on this 
program that they have often 1) enrolled some of their presently employed 
drivers in the program for further training, 2) donated or loaned equipment 
to the school in support of the program, and 3) hired graduates from the 
program as openings occur even when their own policy requires 5 years of 
experience for "new hires." 

The North Orange County ( Califor nia) Regional Occupational Program's 
(N0CROP) banking occupations curriculum offers training to prepare both 
secondary and adult students for any of nine entry-level positions in 
commercial banks. 

During the program, which can be completed in 18 weeks, students attend 
theory classes for approximately 100 hours. This instruction includes 
lectures, role playing, bank tours, guest speakers, inter scholastic 
competitions, job fairs, and beginning skills training. Upon successful 
completion of the classroom phase, students train in commercial banks for 
an additional 80 hours, with the full cooperation and support of bank 
personnel. More than 80 bank branches participate in the program. 

This program is evaluated by NOCROP's in-house review process, by the 

Banking Advisory Committee, by NOCROP's Board of Trustees, and by the 

California State Department of Education. Because of its high job 

placement rate for both secondary and adult students, this program has 
become one of the most popular and successful offered by NOCROP. 

In July 1972, an exemplary marketing and distributive education class was 
established at Luna Vocational-Technical Institute in Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. The program has since grown into one of the largest 
m a rketi ng and distributive education programs in the Nation, and is 
recognized as one of the most innovative and effective. 

The trimester program is open-entry, open-exit, and now requires 1,100 
hours to complete. It serves only adult students and local 
retail-management employees. The program operates in 5,000 square feet of 
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classroom space including one of the most innovative and best equipped labs 
in the Nation, The lab closely resembles a modern retail store with a 
special ad-layout and sign-making room, separate cash register training 
room, private library, and modern displays. 

In 1971, the Vteber State College Skills Center in Ogden, Utah was 
established as an independent community vocational education institution to 
provide short-term training and entry-level job placement for disadvantaged 
residents of Northern Utah, It had an initial enrollment of 93 students. 

The Center now operates open-entry, open-exit, self-pacing occupational 
training and job placement programs for approximately 500 adult and 
secondary students each month. About 33 percent of these students are high 
school graduates, with the majority being between 20 and 30 years of age; 
over half are women. In addition to students working for their high school 
diplomas, other groups being served include veterans, the handicapped, the 
economically disadvantaged, and unemployed adults. Training is offered in 
21 different occupations. 

Instruction in the classroom, in the shop, and on the job is designed to 
make the student job-ready. Job-related basic education and required high 
school classes are also taught and coordinated at the Center by the Weber 
School District, 

Displaced Homemaker Programs 

The objective of the Displaced Homemaker Pilot Project in Washington State 
has been to establish multi-purpose service centers and programs to provide 
necessary training opportunities, counseling, and services to displaced 
homemakers so they can become economically independent. Over 950 women 
received intensive services from two cxxnprehensive centers and four 
multi-service centers located throughout the State, Over 70 percent of the 
participants were placed in employment or training as a result of the 
specialized programs. An additional 8,000 received short-term services, 
Progran participants reported nine major barriers to employment. The most 
important at both the beginning and end of the intensive pre-employment 
session was "lack of vocational training," The cost for the program has 
averaged approximately $70 per person, not including skill training or 
placement cost. This project demonstrates cooperation and coordination 
among State and private agencies. 

In Arizona , at Maricopa County Community College, a project is underway to 
provide statewide inservice training to local educational agencies with 
emphasis on providing community job skill resources to displaced homemakers 
and women re-entering the labor force. The project includes a model 
program for recruiting women seeking employment who lack job skills, 
employment information, and knowledge of community resources. The program 
includes classes which provide career counseling, job skills evaluation, 
aid in choosing appropriate educational or vocational training, and 
training in the actual job search. 
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Community Learning Centers at Metropolitan State College, Denver , Colorado, 
received $288,119 in 1982 to conduct a bilingual vocational English 
training program for 180 adults. Hie program is training these limited 
English-speaking adults in specific occupations in hotels and restaurants, 
health services, and banking and clerical fields. 

The students are permanent legal aliens, mostly Laotian, Vietnamese, and 
Hispanic. Most students are in their late 20's and have seme knowledge of 
English. Students are taught the basics needed for any entry-level job. 
Students also participate in role-playing workshops and job-simulated 
interviews. It takes a maximum of 18 weeks for a student to complete 
training, and at the end they are placed in jobs. 

After students are placed in on-the-job training, they receive followup 
services from their teacher and interpreter. Students are visited on the 
job and given more job-specific instruction and demonstration. 

Since the program began in 1980, about 250 limited English-speaking adults 
have been placed in jobs in the Denver area. This program has enabled 
immigrants to work in this country, and has relieved the State government, 
in most cases, from the financial costs of welfare, refugee assistance, or 
other financial support for these persons. 

Programs for the Incarcerated 

The Vir ginia Correctional System provides training services and programs 
for incarcerated offenders through its Rehabilitative School Authority 
(PSA). For youth ages 11-18, the RSA provides 33 prevocational courses in 
23 different occupational programs. Over 1,200 youth are served annually 
in seven State juvenile correctional institutions. Programs include career 
awareness, business education, health occupations education, home economics 
education, and trade and industrial education in service occupations 
(barbering, commercial and fast foods, sewing, etc.), construction 
occupations (carpentry, electricity, painting, masonry, welding, etc.), and 
mechanics and repairs occupations (auto body repair, auto mechanics, small 
engine repair, etc.). 

For adults over 18, the PSA provides 59 vocational courses in 32 different 
occupational programs. Over 1,200 students are served annually in 16 State 
adult correctional institutions . Adult occupational programs include 
business education and trade and industrial education in service 
occupations, construction occupations, transportation occupations, and 
mechanics and repairs occupations. 

Apprenticeship training is available in barber ing/styling, electricity, 
cooking, baking, butchering, maintenance mechanics, plumbing, printing 
press operations, upholstery, and auto body repair. In addition, the 
Virginia Department of Corrections operates 17 different prison industries 
at 23 correctional institutions. 

Employment services are included as part of the occupational training 
program for incarcerated offenders. RSA provides career awareness for 
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youth, and job acquisition skills for adults. The Corrections Department 
provides both pre-release and post-release services such as employment 
guidance and job information, and job placement assistance by probation and 
parole officers. 

Sex Equity Programs 

In 1981-82, Mississippi funded a pilot program in a rural high school 
entitled, "Promoting Gender Equity in Entrepreneurship. ■ The program 
integrated entrepreneurship into a unique curriculum. The students set up 
a Personal Typewriting Service which gave them an opportunity to enter the 
business world as owners. The students did typing for doctoral candidates 
and handled all the typing services for a furniture manufacturer, plus some 
other businesses. Students who typed received one-half of the typing fee, 
and the other half went to support the local chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America student organization. 

In addition, 40 women from the local community attended a seminar held by 
the students with the Small Business Administration. As a result of the 
information learned from the seminar, one woman bought out a drapery shop 
and is running the business successfully. 

The Small Business Administration has continued its relationship with the 
school by providing updated library materials on all aspects of running a 
small business. The vocational technical school has, in fact, become a 
center for information for local business people who need help to keep 
their businesses afloat. 

During 1980-81, 85 students participated in this program. The students 
continued their Personal Typewriting Service over the summer, and the 
program is continuing in 1983. 

Project VOTE (Vocational Opportunity Through Equity) in Utah uses 15-minute 
film strips to help students select careers based on their own inteteats 
and aptitudes. Secondary and postsecondary vocational educators use 
trainers' guides with the film strips, and extensive inservice training has 
been conducted for teachers. Sex equity manuals help teachers involve 
parents and persons in the community in the project, and materials have 
been disseminated to 30 of the 40 secondary local educational agencies in 
the State. These materials have reached 20,000 students. 

Twenty other States have also requested the materials. The Netherlands has 
adapted the materials for use in that country, and a similar pilot project 
is underway in India to establish a women's resource center. 

Appalachia Programs 

In September 1982, Tri-County Technical College in South Carolina initiated 
an Appalachia Regional Commission-Sponsored project to expand two kinds of 
agreements with local industries: apprenticeship and technical scholarship 
programs. 

The apprenticeship program agreements include traditional provisions as 
established by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, with related 
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instruction provided by Tri-County Tfech. There are currently five 
apprenticeship agreements; the program goal is to develop and implement 10 
more and to increase by 70 the number of apprenticeship students enrolled 
in related training. 

The technical scholarship program agreements provide scholarships and 
employment for selected technical education students. For 12 quarters , 
participating students attend class part time and work for their sponsoring 
companies part time. After 3 years, the technical scholar becomes a 
full-time employee of the company , with 3 years 1 seniority. The program 
goal is to identify and select 30 students for participation in the 
program. 

This ARC-sponsored project serves both students and area industries by 
providing training that leads directly to employment in the local 
community. 

Programs for Indian Tribes and Indian Organizations 

The Papago Tribe's Skill Center in Sells, Arizona provides training in four 
major occupations: masonry, electrical, plumbing, and carpentry. Classroom 
training in the four trades and on-the-job training are included in the 
program. During the past year, students have built four houses, and 
remodeled or added on to many homes inhabited by the elderly and 
handicapped. Also during the past year, the Skill Center took over a 
construction company which was on the verge of bankruptucy. During the 
first 6 months of operation, the construction company grossed $118,000 with 
a net profit of $10,000 for the tribe. The company plans to construct 21 
more houses and a shopping mall. 

This program has been so successful that it has been certified by the State 
Council of Apprentices of the Trade Unions and approved for conducting 
apprenticeship programs. Students receive credit for their vocational 
program toward journeyman status. All 40 students enrolled during the past 
2 ysars are either still in on-the-job training with the construction 
company, or employed full time by them. 

The Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma is operating a vocational program in (1) 
horticulture, (2) carpentry, and (3) voc-tech general, a program of choice 
based upon individual interests, aptitudes, and needs. These programs are 
housed and operated at the Gordon Cooper Vocational Trainir^ Center, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, under a contract agreement between the training center 
and the tribal organization. The Kickapoo Tribe has a history of migrant 
farm employment ranging from border to border and season to season. Their 
econony fluctuates and the unemployment rate is quite high. 

The vocational training program provides for more stable employment for 
those trainees who complete the training. The horticulture program 
enrolled 1 2 students ; 9 completed the training , 3 were placed in 
employment, and 3 continued training. Efforts are being made to place the 
remaining six. Because of a new land lease agreement for truck gardening 
and the development of the Kickapoo hydroponic plant, these and future 
graduate placement possibilities are very positive. The carpentry program 
enrolled 12 students, 11 completed, 9 passed the U.S. Labor apprenticeship 
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examination and 9 have been employed. The general vocational program 
enrolled 12 students r 11 completed the program, and 11 were placed in their 
respective skill areas. The program has a 95 percent completion rate and 
a 75 percent placement rate. 
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APPENDIX 1. FUNDING TABLES 1980-81 



3000 Allocation of Federal funds by Section by State 

3101 Expenditures by State by source 

3111 Section 120 expenditures by source by State 

3112 Section 130 expenditures by source by State 

3113 Section 140 expenditures by source by State 

3114 Section 150 expenditures by source by State 

3115 Section 102d expenditures by source by State 

3121 Section 110 outlays for handicapped by source by State 

3122 Section 110 outlays for disadvantaged by source by State 

3123 Section 110 outlays for limited English proficient by source 
by State 

3124 Section 110 outlays for adult and postseoondary by source by 
State 
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to 



ERIC 



TA'UF 3000 — 


ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL 


(VEA) FUNDS, BY 
FT sr 41 


LFGISL ATI VE SECTION, 
YFAft 1081 


AND BY STATE OR 


OUTLYING AREA! 


1 


STA1F OR OUTLYING AWFA 


TOTAL 


HA3IC 
GRANTS 
(SEC 120) 


PROGRAM 
INMPROVEMFMI 
(SEC 130T 


DISADVANTAGED 
(SEC 140) 


CONSUMER AND 
HOMEMAKING 
(SEC 150) 


STATE 
PLANNING 
(SEC 102) 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ART /ON A 
ARKANSAS 
CAL 1FORNI A 


15,140,943 
1,332,631 
8,569,941 

8,430*025 

65, 665, 60S 


11,236,155 
968,951 
6,374,629 
6,255,956 

48,745,729 


2*531*919 
222*647 
1,436,439 
1,409,697 
10,964,206 ' 


400,655 
35,261 
227,416 
223,164 
1,739,028 


671,600 
76,732 
494,600 
465,392 
3,762,125 


100,214 
6*620 
56,655 
55,796 

434,757 


rut or ado 

CONNrCT ItlJT 
DFL AWARE 

OlSIPItT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 


9*491*260 
6,954,643 
1, 673*543 
1,867,31ft 
27,646,061 


7,043,503 
6,645,277 
1,390,364 
1,365,745 
20,664,674 


1*567,160 
1,497,425 
313,300 
312,259 
4,656*511 


251*260 
237,074 
49,602 
4.9*437 
737,222~ 


546,497 
515,599 
107,677 
107,516 
1,603,348 


62,620 
59,266 
12,400 
12,359 
164,306 


GFORGI A 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
III INOIS 
INDIANA 


19,906,243 
3,003,765 
3,376,273 
32,733,765 
18,902,390 

« 


14,772,503 
2,229,121 
2,505,546 
24,291,659 
13,953,329 


3*326*766 
502*303 
564*591 
5.473*649 
3.144,196 


' 527,016 
\ 79,525 
- : 69,367 

666*624 . 
v 497*792 ; rj 


1,146,162 
172,955 
194,402 . 
1,664,777 
1*062,623 


131,754 
19,661 
22,347 
216*656 
124,446 


IOWA 

KANSAS 

KFNIMCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MATNr 


9,960,096 
6,042,746 
13,634,764 
16,232,221 
4,372,334 


7,406,269 
5,966,554 
10,116,413 
12,045,996 
3,244,727 


1,666,905 
1*344,935 
2,260*051 . 
2,714,406 
731,156 


; ;'. 264,222 

212*931 
K> 360,979 • 

429,747 
■Y\ H5,757 


574,644 
463,093 
765,076 
; 934,635 
>i 251,755 


66,056 
53,233 
90,245 
107*437 
26*939 


MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNFSOIA 

MISSISSIPPI 


13,417,251 
19,430,664 
29,767*403 
14,302,566 
9,953,667 


9,956,996 
14,419,721 
22,105,351 
10,613,991 

7,366,604 


2,243,677 
3*249,294 
4,961,149 
2,391,723 
1,664,519 


v 355,221 
514,431 
766,619 
376,660 
263,526 


•772,552 
1,116,610 
.1*715*129 
623,527 
573,134 


66,605 
126,606 
197,155 
94,665 
65,662 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NFRRASKA 
NFVAOA 

NFW HAMPSHIRF 


17,507,029 
3,125,671 
5,676,609 
1,900,144 
3,106,657 


12,992,036 
2,319,573 
4,214,116 
1,410,105 
2,305,463 


2,927*565 
522,665 
949*596 
317,746 
519,505 


463*497 
62*752 

150*341 
50*306 
62,249 


1,006,037 
179,973 
326,969 
109,406 
176,676 


115,674 
20,666 
37,585 
12,577 
20,562 


NFW JEPSFY 
NFW MEXICO 
NFW YORK 
NORTH CAPOLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


20,767,357 
5,205,666 
5'f, 196,419 
??,0?3,3?4 
2.629,032 


15,411,539 
3,663,162 
40,220,664 
16,343,597 
1,951,015 


3*472*767 
870*513 
9,063,240 
3,662,614 
439,636 


549,614 
137,620 
1,434,699 
563,066 
69,603 


1,195,763 
299,736 
3,120,691 
1,266,061 
151*377 


137,454 
34,455 
356,725 
145,766 
17,401 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
ORFGON 
PFNNSYI VAMTA 


36,471,313 
I0,2<>4,766 

7,924,06ft 
36,593,416 

3*244«02? 


27,065,506 
7,639,802 
5,880,408 

26,640,328 
2,407,402 


6,0*8,654 
1.721,528 
1,325,092 
6,453,720 
542,476 


965,575 
272,555 
209,790 
1,021,756 
65,685 


2*099*962 
592,763 
456*261 

2,222,170 
166,766 


241,394 
66,136 
52,447 

255,440 
21,471 


SOUTH C A Pill. IN A 
.SOOTH DAKOTA 


12,232,612 
2,846,369 
16,774,484 


9,077,670 
2,112,316 
12,446,41 1 


2,045*576 
475*962 
2,605,085 


323,656 
75,356 
444, 104 


704,342 
163,692 
965,6«?8 


60,964 
16,839 

tit 



1 


TFKA8 
111 AH 


45,017*173 
5*437,936 


34,075,310 
4,035,514 


7,676,423 
909,3*0 


1,215,654 
143*969 


2,643,665 
313,111 


303,913 
35,992 


r 
( 


VERMONT 
VIRGIN! ^ 
MA r tin TUN 
WEST VfUGfNlA 

Wyoming 


1 ,9*9, 1*9 
18,836,794 
1 ?• 00/1* 660 

6,745*407 
17*1 70*999 
1-377,774 


1,461,343 
13,900,344 

0,911*674 

5,005,794 
« p. 7/i?. 6f>7 

1,022,45? 


329,294 
3,150,266 
2,006,126 
1,127,969 
2,671 , 392 

230,396 


52,134 
496,756 
317,929 
176,564 
454,601 

36,476 


113,364 
1,064,719 
691,447 
366,394 
966,669 
79,331 


13,034 
124,669 

79,46? 

44,646 
1 1 3,650 
9,119 




TOTAI U.S. 


1740,177,750 


$549,268,678 


$123,774,969 


$19,596,153 


$42,616,693 


$4,899,037 




PUERTO Rim 


12,610-8*2 


9,507,007 


2*142-276 


339,167 


737,638 


84,792 




OUTLYING ARFAS 


$12,610,66? 


$9,507,007 


$2,142,276 


$339,167 


$737,636 


$64,792 




U.S. AND OMTI VING ARFAS 


$752,966,632 


$556,795,065 


$125,917,267 


$19,935,320 


$43,356,331 


$4,9*3,629 



ftOIHtrtEt U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEH. 
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TABl F 3101 ~ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CVEA) EXPENDITURES* RV SOURCE OF FUND5# AND BY STATE OR OUTLYING AREAt 

SCHOOL YFAR 1900-01 
(SUN OF SECTIONS 102# *20# 130, 140, AND ISO) . 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



EXPENDITURES 



OUTLAYS 



UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 



I 



S3 

ERLC 



STATF •M* IllMl.VING AHrA 


nil al 


r r i'c« a i. 




Tfll Al 


N0N- 
FFDFRAL 


FFDFRAL 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDFRAL " 


FEDERAL 


V J 

0 








AMOUNT*. 


IN THOUSANDS 














AL AO AM A 


o i /t /in 
" 3, iin 


r o , n 3c 


1 o , o ■ o 


93.900 

7CI~¥W 


• 76,669 


16,231 


546 


163 


365 


0 


ALASKA 


22r 766 


20, 996 


1 #770 


^ • ail 
2 1 , 9 3o 


3 A OOl 


OA3 


1 A37 
Oc f 


A 
V 


627 




ART ZONA 


55, 03o 


06,069 


A O AO 


CC . A TA 
33 , U 30 


I4.AAQ 

4f IVOT 


6,969 


0 


0 


0 




ARKANSAS 


46,060 


39,021 


• 7#039 


46,060 


39,021 


7,039 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


075-601 


79S,S24 


76#770 


675#005 


796,624 


76#16I 


596 


0 


596 




COL OR A I'll 


On 1/lA 


A3 13A' 
Oc , 3cO 


a. a 3 it 


90, 665 


62, 320 


6,345 


75 


0 


75 


0 


tONNFC T (CUT 


76,441 


oo, 721 


O 73A 
9, 7cQ 


7C.7AA 
fll f UO 


00 , f c 1 


6,966 


733 


0 


733 




DF|. ANAKF 


76, 76 1 


c3, 020 


1 7 A 1 
1 # 79 1 


3A . 7AA 
CO, fOU 


3S a 0?0 


1,740 


0 


0 


0 ■ 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


6, IIS 


4,377 


1,741 


6,059 


4,377 


, 1#661 


59 


0 


59 


0 


FLORIDA 


466, 340 


425,794 


40,553 


446,413 


425,794 


f 22#619 


17,934 


0 


I7#934 




r»C'IHfi I * 




111. QAO 

131, "OV 


31* 001 




127 #99 3 


19,149 


6,221 


3#967 


2#254 


0 


HAWAII 


1 A HIT 

■ o, m r 


I 1. 7 1 A 


3- 7A f 


15*6*3 


1 3#493 


2#349 


. 576 


223 


352 




Idaho 


JA. T7 1 

r U # 3r 1 


1 #k . OAS 


1* Uiit* 


30. 371 


16,965 


3,406 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ILL i mo is 


429,033 


365,476 


43#557 


407,035 


372,993 


34,042 


2! #990 


12,463 


9#515 


INDIANA 


104,639 


90,790 


13,649 


104,639 


90,790 


13,649 


0 


0 


0 




IOWA 


AC 1 A A 

™3# 1 "O 


7C AAA 


Q « 16A 


65, 106 


75,600 


9,366 


0 


0 


0 


0 


K ANSAS 


53# 261 


ma Oca 
fll, 93«* 


A TA A 

O , 300 


C3 COl 

3c , 3*r 3 




7,640 


666 


0 


666 




KtNTHCK T 


a ii 

9i|, 7 13 


7A C7 A 

7n, 37U 


1 1 . I 11 
IDI I 03 


OA«A73 


76*092 


• 15,500 


661 


79 


563 




LOUISIANA 


125,267 


109,056 


15,411 


125,267 


109,656 


15,411 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MA IMF 


23,916 


20,215 


3,702 


23,916 


20,215 


3,702 


0 


0 


0 




UlOVl AMI"! 


t - AAA 
I CO , uou 


1 1 3 317 


1 4, 743 


125,714 


113,317 


12,397 


2#346 


0 


2,346 


0 




)Ci ACT 

c3o , n"> 3 


331 A73 


m • 1 6 1 

33 # 1 " 1 


3AO . | A7 


223,672 


25,495 


; 9,606 


0 


9,666 




MfCHTb AN 


c*#c , 3 n 




la . H3 

3*, , 3 jc 


254, 055 


235,527 


16,529 


30,519 


17*7)6 


20,604 




MlNflFSHTA 


124,402 


109,636 


14,565 


123,946 


109,636 


14,109 


456 


0 


456 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


6<l,92l 


55,017 


9,904 


64,921 


55,017 


9,904 


0 


0 


0 




M f •Qrii il> f 

~ I -irtt ii i" i 


1 A7 . 3A A 


03. A | 7 
~ C , IP 1 r 


1 5* 263 


1 07 # 260 


92#017 


15#263 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lif tiki T1M1 

nl IN I ANA 


r II , i im 


1 i 300 


1. flOO 


16,965 


16,299 


2 #666 


t, 139 


0 


1,139 




Nr ni» * i>™ « 


lO 3*0 


13- 733 


5 #561 


39,764 


33,723 


5,561 


0 


0 


0 




NFVADA 


IS, 737 


13,464 


2,273 


15,304 


13,464 


1,040 


433 


0 


433 


0 


NFW MAHPSMTRF 


1 3,90« 


10,067 


3,637 


13,222 


10,067 


3,155 


662 


0 


662 




NFW JFPSFY 


169,674 


150,990 


16*633 


169,624 


150,990 


16,633 


0 


0 


0 


."^ 


new MFxrrn 


33,726 


26,159 


7#567 


32,666 


26,159 


6,507 


1#061 


0 


1#061 




NFW YOWK 


594,508 


552,169 


42#340 


594,506 


552,169 


42,340 


0 


0 


0 




NORTH fAWIM INA 


233,557 


212,7*9 


21,266 


233,557 


212,269 


21 #206 


0 


0 


0 


c 


NI1RTM DAKOTA 


1«#73? 


15,995 


2,737 


16,732 


15#995 


2#737 


0 


0 


0 




OH TO 


076,319 


367,773 


36,546 


«10,M7 


367,544 


32,103 


6,67? 


229 


6,443 


c 


OKLAHOMA 


03.AO8 


60,666 


12*232 


69,6110 


79,067 


10,753 


3,057 


1#579 


.,479 




ORFCiOM 


61,357 


53,639 


7,717 


56,617 


53,639 


5,173 


2#544 


0 


2,544 




PENNSYLVANIA 


3*7,967 


3'll,9?0 


16,043 


376,076 


336,900 


37,176 


11,091 


*#024 


6,667 




RHOOF TSI AMD . 


29,629 


26,590 


3,039 


2*9 591 


26,590 


3,000 


36 


0 


30 





114 



145 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


104,742 


91.190 


13.553 


100,400 


91,190 


9,210 


4,343 


0 


4,343 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


12.804 


10,541 


2.262 


12,804 


10,541 


2,26? 


0 


0 


0 




tennfssef 


129,5*9 


114,62* 


14,944 


120,569 


114,625 


14,944 


0 


A 


0 


r 


TFKAS 


396, 1 «>6 


321,426 


74,771 


371.260 


321,408 


49.852 


24,936 


18 


24,918 


UTAH 


52,284 


47,103 


5.181 


52.284 


47,103 


5,181 


0 


0 


0 




tip numi v 

VERNON T 


• a ill 


in, ceo 


i . a<sa 


• | .AT* 


1 0,228 


1 ,650 


0 


0 


0 


( 


VIRGINIA 


162,038 


142,717 


19.321 


161,701 


142,717 


18,984 


337 


0 


337 




WASHINGTON 


216,729 


197, 117 


19,61? 


COS. SO 1 


1 ¥7, OPTI 


I 1 TAT 

11, 7~ r 


T - a? A 




7.AI5 
f , o 1 




WEST VIRGINIA 


63,7*8 


56,053 


7,6S5 


63,6S6 


56, OS 3 


7,633 


52 


0 


52 




HI SCONS IN 


332,799 


305, 522 


27.276 


CO" , 


AAV 


1 7 ^ AO 


AA. A 07 


58,640 


9, 767 




WYOMING 


8,794 


6,637 


2.158 


4,358 


3,565 


793 


4,436 


3.072 


1*364 




TOTAL U.S. 


$7,470, 717 


$6,626,263 


$844,451 


$7,230,855 


S6, 524,961 


$705,893 


$239,859 


$101,306 


$118,555 




PUERTO RTCO 


48,345 


34,170 


14,174 


47,327 


33,944 


13,383 


1,018 


226 


792 




OUTLYING AREAS 


S AS, 3*15 


S34,170 


S14,174 


$47,327 


$33,944 


813,383 


$1,018 


$??6 


*792 




U.S. ANf) OUTLYING ARFAS 


S7.519.062 


$6,660,433 


$858,625 


$7,278,182 


$6,558,905 


$719,276 


$240,877 


$181,532 


$134,347 



*** NOTFt Pf TAILS HAy NOT ADD TO TOTALS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 
I 

SOURCES U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 



TABU 3111 — VnCAIIflNAI. FDUCATION (VFA) SECTION 120 EXPENDITURES* BY SOURCE OF FONDS, AND BY STATE OR OUTLYING ARM: 

SCHOOL YFAR 1960-81 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



( 



I 



J 



EXPENDITURES 



OUTLAYS 



UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 



ERIC 



STATF OH OUTLYING AUFA 


TOTAI 


non- 
fedeRai., 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 








a uniiuT 
AniiiiN 1 , 


111 TMf1ll%AMn<t 












ALABAMA 


76,366 


66,170 


12, 198 


77,966 


66,017 


11,949 


401 


153 


246 


ALASKA 


21,95! 


20,644 


1,306 


21,265 


20,644 


620 


666 


0 


666 


ARI70NA 


46,499 


39,970 


6,5?9 


46,499 


39,970 


6,529 


. 0 


0 


0 


ARKANSAS 


33,643 


2B,B28 


4,S15 


33,643 


26,626 


< «#815 


0 


0 


0 


r AL l* ORN 1 A 


lie , Ml 


7 I ■># 377 


nnn 
57 9 WWU 


773 son 

77c, cvn 


71C. T77 
f I5# 3 f f 


C/..Q1 T 
Zt09 ~ I 3 


A 7 

O r 


0 


67 


COLORADO 


79,040 


i 

73,36? 


6,056 


79,365 


73,362 


5,983 


75 


0 


75 


CONNECT 1 CUT 


65,963 


5S,9|I 


7,053 


65,421 


56,911 


6,510 


5*3 


0 


543 


DFl AWARE 


2'I,<I21 


23,125 


1,296 


2*, 42! 


?3,125 


1,296 


0 


0 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


5,264 


3,966 


1,316 


5,235 


3,966 


1,269 


. 19 


0 


49 


r L II" 1 "A 


it A V • 7 i 


717 3TA 


C*F, *F 3 , 


lOl II TO 


7*77 - 3 Tfl 
3 r r , c 3M 


f Jk IAN 

10, O V*f 


1 3, 3 3 J 


1} 


• », jjj 


GFORGI A 


1?9,A97 


U4,?94 


15,603 


125,297 


110,714 


1«,583 


4,600 


3#560 


1,020 


HAWAII 


ia, 117 


1?,07? 


2,045 


13,567 


11,649 


1,716 


550 


??3 


327 


IDAHO 


16,706 


14,135 


2,572 


16,706 


14,135 


2,572 


0 


0 


0 


ILI IMI1IS 


401,604 


371,945 ' 


?9,659 


364,491 


359,462 


25,029 


17,113 


12,463 


4,630 


¥ un i nit 
I NO I AHA 








OA ANA 

7W , OOM 


0 V , T JO 


9,748 


0 


0 


0 


IOWA 


7S,70B 


6A,B1A 


6,691 


75,706 


V 66,616 


6,891 . 


0 


0 


0 


KANSAS 


40,247 


3A,397 


5,A50 


43,881 


38,397 


5,464 


366 


0 


366 


KFNIUCKY 


79,344 


67,176 


12,166 


76,605 


67,097 


11 #706 


539 


79 


461 


LOUISIANA 


102,396 


90,304 


12,092 


102,396 


90,304 


12,092 


0 


0 


0 


MA 1 NF 


2 1 ,229 


I 0 , 3 1 6 


3 11 t 




' 10,310 


P. 7 1 1 


0 


0 


0 


MARYLAND 


101,621 


91,046 


10,575 


100,366 


91,046 


9,320 


1,255 


0 


1,255 


MASSACHUSETTS 


223,404 


19A # 37A 


?5,0?6 


216,376 


196,376 


17,999 


7,0?6 


0 


7#0?8 


mithtmn 


242, 6B4 


?1?,97A 


29,706 


210,936 


197#996 


12,942 


31,7*6 


14,963 


16,764 


MINNrSOIA 


101,074 


90, 561 


10,493 


101,056 


90,56| 


10,477 


16 


0 


16 




MO C15 


aP . Inn 




AO _ C tp 


42, 1 00 


7,43? 


0 


0 


0 


MISSOURI 


73,276 


6?, 660 


10,616 


73,?76 


62,660 


10,616 


0 


0 


0 


MONTANA 


16* 2A1 


13,65? 


2.6?9 


15,536 


13,652 


1,687 


743 


0 


743 


NEBRASKA 


33,361 


20,204 


4,067 


33,361 


29,294 


4,067 


0 


0 


0 


NF VARA 


13,495 


1 1,646 


1,646 


13,?49 


11,646 


1,401 


247 


0 


247 


nr n ri *nrof i j nr. 


1 ft QQQ 


A. 1 97 


2, 666 


10,507 


8, 127 


2,361 


468 


0 


466 


Nrw .11 PSFY 


155,605 


1 42, 445 


1 3, 446 


■ CC IA1 

1 HI > 


1 A 3 A AC 
He, 413 


1 7. flan 


A 

V 


0 


0 


NFW MFXlfO 


?8,50? 


23,120 


5,361 


27,766 


23,120 


4,645 


736 


0 


736 


NF W YOf'H 


571,46? 


541,463 


30,010 


571, 4A? 


541,463 


36,019 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH CAROI |NA 


203,931 


1B7 # 955 


15,976 


?03,Q31 


167,955 


15,976 


0 


0 


0 


NOW 1 M DAKOTA 


15.792 


13,771 


?,o?? 


15,79? 


13,771 


?,02? 


0 


0 


0 


OHIO 


345, l°l 


^17,016 


?6.175 


339, 103 


316,767 


2?, 315 


6,069 


229 


5,660 


OKLAHOMA 


7fl,H?? 


6°, 396 


9,4?6 


75,055 


67,977 




2,867 


1#419 


1,446 


OR F now 


5*»,64 \ 


51,65? 


5,191 


55,017 


51,65? 


3,365 


t,6?6 


0 


1,6?6 


PFNNSYI VAHIA 


336, 0«2 


303,157 


3?,9?5 


327,707 


360,17? 


?7,535 


8,375 


2,065 


5,390 


RMODF 1SI AND 


?5, 530 


23,06? 


?,269 


*5,?96 


?3,06? 


?,?34 


35 


0 


35 


SOUTH TAPO! INA ^ A 


01,065 


60,651 


10 , ? 1 4 


67,66? 


60,6*1 


7,031 


3,164 


0 
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o 
o 
o 
a 
o 
o 
o 
> -) 

'.) 

o 

."> 

o 
n 

o 

• 



51)11 IH PAKIITA 

TENMFSSFF 

TFXAS 

UTAH 


9,669 
112,336 
322,4*7 
16,365 


6,365 
101*669 
265,709 
34,540 


1,503 
10,669 ' 
56,779 

3,625 


9,669 
112,336 
302,114 
3« #365 


A, 365 
101,669 
365,694 
34,540 


1,503 
10,669 
36,620 

3,625 


0 
0 

20,174 
0 


0 
0 
«5 
0 


0 

0 

20,159 
0 


VIRGINIA 
WASH? nr. Tl Iff 
MFST VfUGTNIA 
MI SCONS IN 
MYOMfNG 


110*94? 
1 79, Oil 
55,594 
266, 045 
6, 1S6 


126,702 

li,A AAA 

50,040 
r bT#m l 
4,513 


1 , 169 
14,240 

1 , ICM 

5,S54 

9 II - AAA 

1,643 


9,735 
140,605 

M%m 109 

55,573 

9XP - 7AO 
4,110 


8,567 
126,702 
164,61 1 
50,040 

3,457 


1,169 
13,964 
6,499 
5,534 

653 


0 

257 
5,715 
. 21 
53,697 
2,046 


0 
0 
69 
0 

46, 301 
1,056 


0 

257 
5,626 
21 
7,395 

990 


TOm II. Jl. 


$6,446,663 


$5,629,596 


$617,069 


$6,261,762 


$5,746,004 


$515,762 


$164,667 


$63,5** 


101293 


PIIFRTO IHCH 


32,141 


22,003 


io,ii8 


31,422 


21,793 


9,629 


719 


210 


509 


OUTLYING ARC Aft 


$*2,I41 


$22,003 


$10,136 


$31,422 


$21,793 


$9,629 


$719 


$210 


$509 


II. Jl. A NO OUTLYING AREAS 


$6,476,804 


$5,651,601 


$627,207 


$6,293,204 


$5,767,797 


$525,411 


$165,606 


$63,605 


101602 



NUTF; OF TAILS HAY NOT ADO TO TOTALS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 



SOURCE t M.S. OEPARYMENT OF EOUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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TAHU 311? mm VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA> AECTTON 130 FXPF.NDTTURES, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, ANO BY STATE OR OUTLYING ARFA| 

SCHOOL YEAR 19*0*61 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



FXPENDITURES 



OUTLAYS 



UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 



JITATF OR IJIITl YING ARFA 


TAT A 1 

TOTAL 


NOW" 
FEDERAL 


rent oil 


111 1 AL 


NUN" 
r r UtnAL 




TflTAI 


NON- 
FEDERAL EEDFRAL 








AMOUNT, 


IN THOUSANDS 












ALABAMA 


5, 7*9 


c, Al 1 


2,975 




3 III 1 


9 A7A 


| Q0 


0 


• A ■ 

1 00 


ALASKA 


39 4 


102 


292 


324 


102 


223 


* a 

70 


0 


70 


ARIZONA 


2-574 


950 


1 ,6?4 


2,574 


950 


♦ 1 ,624 


.0 


0 


0 


ARKANSAS 


6,114 


4,631 


1,4*3 


6, 1 14 


4,631 


1 ,463 


0 


0 


0 


CAI. I FORM 1 A 


41 ,502 


29,255 


12,247 


41,031 


29,255 '. 


,11,776 


471 


0 


071 


COLORADO 


4,6?5 


3,095 


1 ,530 


4,625 


3,095 


• is T A 

1,530 


v 


0 


0 


CUNNFCTIf UT 


2,737 


902 


1,*35 


2,501 


902 


• Lin . 
1 ,679 


106 


0 


156 


|)Ft A WARE 


914 


631 


2*3 


914 


' 631 


203 


A 

0 


0 


0 


DTSIRICI OF COLUMBIA 


442 


203 


239 


A W 

435 


203 


2 32 




0 


7 


FLORIDA 


23-567 


16,977 


6,590 


20,079 


16,977 


3,902 


2,6*9 


0 


2,6*9 


GEORGIA 


8,50* 


4,5*6 


3,922 


7t 094 


4,3T1 


2,703 • 


1 in 
1,014 


275 


1,13* 


HAHAT I 


950 


517 


433 


950 


51 7 


4 33 


0 


0 


0 


1 IDAHO 


1 ,354 


7*9 


565 


1 ,354 


% - VIA • 

.709 


565 


A 

0 


0 


0 


(— * ILLINOIS 


1 0,259 


1,424 


8 , 0 35 


V C A? 

7,b07 








0 


2,752 


U> I NO I AM A 


5,978 


3,414 


2,564 


5,978 


3,414 ; 


" !'* 2,564 




0 


0 


1 IOWA 


2, 334 


64? 


1 ,692 


2, 334 


6A2 


4 109 


'• A 
U 


0 


0 


KANSAS 


3* 3*5 


1 ,72* 


1 ,660 


3,153 


1 hi 

l,7zn 


l,02O 




0 


242 


KFNTMCK Y 


4,703 


1 ,9*2 


2,721 


4,623 


1 ,9*2 




■ A 

IJU 


0 


*0 


LOUISIANA 


12,496 


1 0,647 


1,fl49 


1 2,496 > 


4 A lal 

10,647 


4 ha 


A 


0 


0 


MAINF 


1 ,149 


429 


721 


1,149 


429 


721 , 


0 


0 


0 


MARY1 A^M) 


7, 190 


4, 361 


2,*29 


6,204 




• 1 , Vc 3 


AAA 


0 


AAA. 


MASSACMHSF TTS 


f 3, 466 


7, 406 


5,900 


i • TC A 

11, 350 


V ft A 4* 


1 Ai.1 

3»no4 


c , 1 1 O 


0 


2,116 


MffMIGAH 


28,809 


22, 253 


6,556 


<?c,60^ 


1 V, 670 




O , 1 t H 


2,5A3 


3,541 


MINNESOTA 


20,579 


1 * , 076 


2,504 


20, i^o 


10,0,6 


9 1 4 A 
1 1 O 




0 


3*9 


MISSISSIPPI 


A, 307 


6,737 


1,570 


*,307 


6,737 


1,570 


0 


0 


0 


MISSOURI 


??,6?0 


19,554 


3, 066 


22, 620 


• O CCA 

1 V,bb4 


3, OOO 


A 
U 


0 


0 


MONTANA 


* 1,066 


240 


A?6 


* 1 4 


?oo 




3C f 
1 


0 


251 


NFBRASK A 


2, 306 


1 , 337 


969 


2, 306 


1 , 337 




A 


0 


0 


NFVADA 


472 




A 37 


M c 




P7A 

c f If 


1 60 




160 


NFW MAMPSHIPF 


1 ,015 


364 

i 


65! 


*76 


364 


512 


139 


0 


139 


MP U IP1J QP V 


7.1 #»Q 


3, 636 


3,533 


7,169 


3,636 


3,533 


0 


0 


0 


MFM MEXICO 


1,569 


12? 


1,44* 


1,350 


122 


T,?2* 


220 


0 


220 


NFW YORK 


9,569 


*90 


8,679 


9,569 


090 


*,679 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH CAPIU I N A 


15,470 


11,*75 


3,5^5 


15,470 


I1,*75 


3,595 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


9?9 


460 


469 


9?9 


460 


469 


0 


0 


0 


1 III f H 


19,7?2 


13,17? 


6,550 


19,625 


13,172 


6,454 


96 


0 


96 


OKI. A MO" A 


6,777 


4,990 


1,7*7 


6,5*7 


4,031 


1,756 


190 


159 


31 


OREGON 


?,5*A 


*6? 


1,7?6 


2,00? 


86? 


1,140 


5*6 


0 


5*6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


29,675 


«?1 ,?45 


*,<J30 


27,366 


?1,206 


6,160 


2,309 


39 


?,270 


RMODF f SI AND 

9 


1 , 364 


014 


450 


1,364 


914 


450 


0 


0 


0 


I If^lllllTM TAPIM IMA 


A, 937 


6, HI* 


?,1?o 


A, 149 


6,816 


1,333 


7*A 


0 


7** 



Q 
Q 
O 

o 

o 
o 

0 

o 
■') 
o 
o 
o 



152 



153 



< 

< 
i 

( 


SOIIfM OAMIlA 

TFMNFSSFF 

TFXAS 

UTAH 


614 

6*536 

2s*ai7 

5*299 


127 
3*626 
17*0*3 
4 # 4|9 


467 

2*901 
10*664 
679 


614 
6*530 
25*354 
5*299 


127 
3*626 
* 17*930 
4*419 


467 
2*901 
7*424 

679 


0 
0 

3*463 
0 


0 
0 
3 
0 


0 
0 

3*460 
0 


VFNHMIIT 
VIRGINIA 
MA^HIHT. TOM 
Mfftl VIRGINIA 
u I *riuj4 t N 

if | r?v« 'WJi 1 

WYOMING 


669 
5*646 
1?* 342 

3*?3i 

29*465 
66 1 


319 
2*166 
6*673 
1*716 
25*406 

466 


290 
3,460 
3*469 
1*513 
4*059 

374 


609 
5*566 
10*699 
3*199 
21*629 
203 


319 
2*166 
6*656 
1*716 
19*067 
93 


290 
3*360 
2*043 . 
1*461 ' 
. 2*561 
til 


0 
60 
1*443 
32 
7*636 
656 


0 
0 
17 
0 

6*336 

t 395 


0 
60 
1*426 
32 
1*496 
263 




mi At. M.n. 


$442,797 


6296,237 


$146*562 


$407*022 


$266*427 


$120*596 


',. $45,775 


$9*609 


$2**965 




PUERTO II KM 


7*015 


4,533 


2*462 


6*641 


4*527 ; 


j 2*314^ 


If A 


o 


167 

IVI 




inif i v tiir inr it 








$6*641 


$4*527 


. $2*314 ;; 


$174 


$6 


$167 




ii. a. ano nuf lying arfas 


$449*612 


$300,770 


$149*044 


$413*665 


$290*954 


$122*912 


$35*949 


$9*615 


$26*132 



00 

I 



N01F! I»F|AIIS HAY MO I ADD TO TQTAl.3 BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. j > ; V 

SOURCE: U.S. DfPARlMENT of education* national center for education statistics* vocational education data system. 
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MHIC MM — VDC A! TONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION MO EXPENDITURES* 8Y SOURCE OF FUNDS* AND BY STATE OR OUTLYING ARFAj 

SCHOOL YEAR 1980-81 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



U) 
VD 
I 



EXPENDITURES 



OUTLAYS 



UNLIQUIDATED OBL IGAT TONS 



EKLC ■« 



STATF oh outi ytnc arfa 


' TOTAl 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NUN" 




IUI A v. 


Ml 1Mb 

r r i/r.nm 


pp nrPAl 

r r. it . n aw 








AMOUNT, 


IN THOUSANDS 












ALABAMA 


397 


0 


397 


386 


O 


300 


11 


a 


1 1 


ALASKA 


44 


0 


44 


27 


0 


c7 


4 f 

1 7 


A 

o 


ft 7 
1 f 


ART /ON A 


350 


1 12 


23S 


350 


. 112 


sit 
238 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

O 


ARKANSAS 


249 


0 


249 


249 • 


0 


249 


A 

0 


A 


0« 


CALIFORMT A 


3,192 


709 


2,4B4 


3,192 


709 


2,484 


0 


0 


0 


COLOR A no 


551 


3 IS 


233 


ce ft 

55 1 


VIA 
31 8 


c 33 


A 

i* 


A 
II 


o 


CONNECTICUT 


457 


222 


235 


453 


222 


3 9 A 

c30 


3 


A 

IF 


C 

3 


DFL AHARf 


1?9 


S6 


43 


12B 


86 


' 4 3 


A 

0 


A 
O 


A 
11 


DISTPICT OF COLUMBIA 


46 


0 


46 


46 


0 


to e 

46 


A 

0 


A 

V 


A 
11 


FLORIDA 


5*657 


4,509 


1 , 149 


5,068 


4,509 


r 559 ; 


590 


0 


590 


GEORGI A 


6*59 


0 


639 


\ 636 


A 


O 3o 


■ i .' . i 

3 


A 
u 


1 


HAMATT 


77 


0 


77 


68 


0 


68 




A 


o 

7 


IDAHO 


55 


6 


49 


55 




AO 

41 


A 

o 


A 

u 


V 


ILLINOIS 


1,653 


0 


1,653 


787 


. \ 0 


7 A 7 

7o7 


A*. 7 


A 


867 


INDIANA 


245 


0 


245 


245 


0 


245 


0 


0 


0 


IOWA 


432 


203 


229 


43? 


203 


•» io 


A 
U 


A 
11 


0 


KANSAS 


322 


79 


243 


274 


in 

79 


« oc 
1 


AA 


A 
If 


88 

HO 


KENTUCKY 


346 ' 


0 


346 


319 


a 

o 


' no 
.31™ 


c r 


A 


?7 


LOUISIANA 


2,457 


2,043 


414 


2,45r 


9 A A 1 » 

2,043 


•1 1 A . 


A 


A 

V 


o 


MA INF 


119 


0 


119 


119 


0 


119 


0 


0 


0 


MARVl AND 


383 


?s 


ice 

355 


1 n A 
340 


3A 

* o 


IIP 

3 1 C 




4 


43 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 , 37S 


0 


* ii a 

1 , 37B 


• in 

1,378 


A 


.1 , 3 f o 




0 


0 


MICHIGAN 


1,467 


530 


937 


1 , 1 60 


All 
•111 


71*. 


307 


1 19 


188 


MINNFSOTA 


379 


0 


nn 
379 


T70 


A 

V 


170 * 


o 


o 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


513 


263 


250 


513 


263 


250 


0 


0 


0 


MI SSOURI 


1 #042 


57? 


470 


• A A 3 


3 #c 


870 


o 


o 


0 


HON T A N A 


90 


0 


OA 


A * 


A 
O 


81 


7 


o 


7 


NEBRASKA 


227 


4? 


ft At? 

1 "5 


rcr 


A 3 


I A5 

1 03 


o 


o 


o 


NF VAOA 


1 42 


Bo 




1 so 
1 c** 


no 


43 


13 


o 


1 3 


NEH HAMPSHIRE 


107 


0 


107 


89 


0 


89 


18 


0 


18 


ur M irDOCw 

Nr o» Jr.** J>r T 


1 # OIIO 


1 • 054 


552 


1 ,606 


1 ,054 


552 


0 


0 


0 


NEW MEXTTO 


235 


0 


235 


15? 


0 


152 


83 


0 


83 


NFW YOI/K 


807 


0 


807 


807 


0 


807 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH CAROl |NA 


341 


s 


333 


341 


8 


333 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


73 


6 


67 


73 


6 


67 


0 


0 


0 


OHIO 


1,157 


IBS 


972 


1,135 


185 


950 


2? 


0 


22 


OKLAHOMA 


401 


163 


527 


491 


163 


327 


0 


0 


0 


ORFGON 


208 


0 


?n« 


14* 


0 


143 


65 


0 


65 


PENNSYi VANTA 


1,471 


154 


1,319 


1,085 


154 


931 


388 


0 


388 


RHODF ISLAND 


90 


0 


Qfl 


90 


0 


90 


0 


0 


0 


SOHIH CAPIH INA 1 ,~ f% 


35 >l 


0 


55/1 




0 


198 


155 


0 


155 



■ o 
O 

o 
» o 

Q 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 



157 





SUUIH DAKOTA 


87 


0 


*7 


87 


0 


87 


0 


0 


0 


r 


TFNMFSSFF 


491 


4* 


444 


491 


48 


444 


0 


0 


0 




TEXAS 


2,6*0 


28 


2,651 


1,907 


28 


1,879 


772 


0 


772 




HI AH 


141 


0 


Ida 


144 


0 


144 


0 


0 


0 


O 






















VERMOUT 


79 


0 


79 


79 


• 0 


79 


0 




a 
u 




VIRGINIA 


8*0 




172 


880 


409 


47? 


0 


0 


0 


c> 


WASHINGTON 


7?5 


21 


704 


35? 


21 


331 


373 


0 


373 




NEST VIRGINIA 


2?9 


33 


196 


229 


33 


196 


0 


0 


0 




WISCONSIN 


8*1 


42 


539 


578 


38 


539 


303 


4 


300 


r 


WYOMING 


• 1 


0 


41 


4 


0 


4. 


36 


0 


36 




TOTAL U.S. 


$36,217 


$11,959 


$24*260 


S 32, 054 


111 #836 


$20,218 


$4,162 


$l?3 


$4,040 




PUERTO RICO 


am 


0 


4*1 


' 481> • 


0 


481 


* y ' • ' 


0 


. ■ i l • 0 ■ * 




OUTLYING ARFA8 


$4*1 


SO 


$481 


$481 




$481 


$0 


$0 


$0 




U.S. AND OUTLYING ARFA8 


S^6,69« 


til #959 


$24,741 


$32,535 


SI 1,836 ' 


$20,699 


$4,162 


$t?3 


$4,040 



, MOTFi ' OF TAILS HAY NOT ADD TO TOTALS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. f 
H , • • ' ' ' • • ' V • ' 

o SOURCE X U.S. DEPARTMENl OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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TAIIII 31 1« — VOCATIOMAI FDHCAf f(|N (VEA) SECTION 150 FXPENDTTHRES, BY SOURCF OF FUNDS, AND BY STATE OR OUTLYING ARE At 

SCHOOL YFAR 1980-81 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



r 








EXPENDITURES 






OUTLAYS 




UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


( 


SIATF Oil OUTLYING 


ARFA 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 












AMOUNT, 


IN THOUSANDS 














ALAHAMA 
( ALASKA 
ANI70NA 
ARKANSAS 
CAl IFORNIA 




8,794 
369 
5,591 
5, 99ft 
57,877 


7,852 
250 
5,0?S 
S,56? 
53,483 


943 
119 
566 
436 
4*394 


8*767 
319 
5*591 
5*998 
57,839 


7*842 
250 
5*025 
5*562 
53*483 


925 
69 
566 
% 436 
4*356 


28 
50 
0 
0 
38 


10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17 
50 
0 
0 
38 




COLORADO 

niNNFCiirui 

DEI. AM ARE 

DIMWIT! OF fOLIIMBI A 
FLORIDA 


6,062 
7,277 
1,284 
329 
29,547 


5,525 
6,686 
l f 178 
20ft 
26,900 


537 
591 
106 
121 
2,647 


6*062 
7,248 
1*284 
329 
28*372 


5,525 
6*686 
1*178 
208 
26*900 


537 

562 
■ 106 . 

121 
1*472 


0 
29 
0 
0 

1*175 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 . 
29 
0 
0 

1#175 


i 

M 
4* 


GEORGIA 
MAHA 1 1 
IDAHO 
II LINIIIS 
INOI AflA 




14,199 
1,254 
2,209 

15,314 
7,620 


13,079 
1,127 
2,015 

12,107 
6,440 


1*120 
127 
194 
3,208 
1*179 


13*995 
1*237 
2*209 

14*073 
7*620 


12*968 
1*127 • 
2,015 

12*107 . 
6,440 


V 1#027 \ 
111 ' 
194 
1*966 
•1*179 


203 
17 
0 

1*242 
0 


111 
1 

0 
0 
0 


92 
16 
0 

1*242 
0 


H» 
1 


MIMA 
KANSAS 
KFNIIICKY 
LOH I S 1 AM* 
MA IMF 




6,712 
5,251 
10,090 
7,ft22 
1,394 


6,138 
4,750 
9,239 
6,862 
1,270 


575 
501 
851 
960 
124 


6,71? 
5*241 
10*075 
7*822 
1*394 


6*138 
4*750 
9*239 
6,862 
1*270 


575 
491 
836 

960 . . 
• " 124 


1 ■ 0 
10 
15 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 
15 
0 
0 




MAIIYI AMIl 
MASSACIMISFIIS 
MICHIGAN 
M |Nul 1 A 
MISS! °>S IPPI 




|A, 696 
20,350 
19,335 
2,275 
6,501 


17,881 
17,808 
17,480 
1,179 
5,9|7 


815 

2,543 
1*855 
1,096 
584 


18*611 
19*808 
19,043 
2*224 
6*501 


, 17*881 
17*808 
17*449 
1 * 179 
5*917 


730 
2*000 
I.594 

■ MAC 

1 *045 
584 


84 

542 
292 
51 
0 


0 
0 
31 
0 
0 


84 

542 
261 
51 

0 




MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NTHIi * JiH h 
Mr V AD A 

NFM HAMPSHIRE 




I0,20| 
2,646 
3,378 
1,615 
1,777 


9,184 
2,40ft 
3,051 
1,495 
1,576 


1*017 
238 
327 
120 
201 


10,201 
2,509 
3*378 
1 ,601 
1*744 


9*184 
2*408 
3,051 
1 ,495 
1*576 


. 1*017 
101 
327 

1 Ait 

1 no 
168 


0 

137 
0 
14 

33 


6 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

137 
0 
14 
33 


( 
( 


NFM .IH*SFY 
Mfc H MMirii 
NF W YIMtR 
NOR HI f AIM II f NA 
NOR IM MAUI! A 




5,071 
3, *69 
12,372 
1 1,700 
l,9?7 


3,854 
. 2,917 
9,ft|6 
12,432 
l,75« 


1,216 
452 
2,556 
1,268 
169 


5,071 
3,347 
12,372 
13,700 
1,927 


3,854 
2,917 
9*816 
1 2, 4 52 
1,758 


1*216 
430 
2*556 
1 * <?on 
169 


0 
22 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
22 
0 
0 
0 


( 

J • 


1 in in 

OKL AIM IMA 
ORFGMM 
RFNNSYI VANIA 
RIIOMF 1 SI A Mil 




S9,B62 
6,649 
l,6«?2 

20, 6^6 
2.819 


57,400 
6,026 
1,126 

I7,36M 
2,615 


2,462 
623 
526 

3,288 
205 


59,424 
6,649 
1*597 

|9,ftS4 
2,8|6 


57,400 
6,026 
1,126 

17,368 
2,615 


2,024 
623 
471 

2,487 
201 


438 

0 
55 
801 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


438 

0 
55 
801 
3 


coir 


SOHTH fAMlll IN A 




4,2*1 


*,S2* 


759 


4,082 


3,523 


559 


|99 


0 


199 

1C1 



SOUTH DAKOTA 


?,??? 


2,049 


17? 


2,22? 


2,049 


172 


0 


0 


0 


TFNNFfiSFF 


fO, I 17 


0,260 


MS 


10, 117 


9,260 


836 


0 


0 


0 


TFVAS 


12, 042 


37,756 


4,?*7 


41,581 


37,756 


3,626 


461 


0 


461 


UTAH 


8, !i 


8, 1 44 


316 


8,463 


6,144 


316 


0 


0 


0 


VfcRMOMT 


1 , 444 


1,^4? 


102 


1 ,444 


1 $ 342 


102 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGINIA 


14,470 


13,420 


1,049 


14,470 


13,420 


1,049 


0 


0 


0 


WASHINGTON 


24,571 


23,323 


1,21s 


24,175 


23,317 


858 


397 


6 


390 


WEST VTMRINIA 


4,640 


4,263 


377 


4,64ft 


4,263 


377 


0 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


IS, 6*2 


14,234 


1,59 A 


9,296 


6,237 


1,059 


6,536 


5#996 


540 


WYOMING 


1,727 




92 


41. 


15 


26 


1,666 


1#62| 


66 


TOTAI U.S. 


$539,653 


$467,957 


$51,700 


$525,095 


$460,181 


$44,914 


$14*558 


*7f776 


$6,761 


PUERTO RICO 


S # 6?5 


7,631 


991 


8,500 


7,624 


676 


126 


10 


116 


OUTLYING AREAS 


S6,625 


$7,634 


$991 


$6,500 . 


$7,624 


$876 


$126 


$10 


$116 


U.S. AND OUTLYING ARFAS 


$546,276 


$495,591 


$52,691 


$533,595 


$487,605 


$45,790 


$14,664 


*7#766 


$6,697 



, NIJTF : DFTAILS MAY NOT ADO TO TOTALS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING.' * 

M 

N> SOURCE: M.S. DFPARTMfNT OF FOUCATTON, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EOUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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f ABLE 31 15 — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VFA) SECTION 10? EXPENDI TURES. BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, AND BY STATE 0« OUTLYING ARM* 1 

SCHOOL YFAR 1980-81 
(INCLUDES CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 



EXPENDITURES 



OUTLAYS 



NON- 



NON- 



UNLIOUTDATED OBLIGATIONS 



NON- 



SIAIF OR OUTLYING ARF A 


TOTAL 


FEDERAL 


FFDERAL 


TOTAL 


FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


FFDERAL 


FEDFRAL 








A Mill IfclT 














Al AHAHA 

w l, n n n n n 


1 00 


o 


1 00 


100 


o 


100 


0 


0 


0 


A L A ?>* A 




A 
11 


q 




A 

t V 




c 


0 


5 


ART70NA 


24 


1? 


12 


24 


12 


12 


0 


0 


0 


ARKANSAS 


56 


0 


56 


56 


o 


56 


0 


0 


0 


CAl, IFORN J A 


653 


0 


ip x 


AC X 

655 


A ' 


AC* 

o5 .1 


* A 


A 


A 
V 


fin no Aitn 




A 

V 




63 


0 


63 


o 


0 


0 


Pi luurr t t put 
LIINNFI. 1 If II f 


7 


A 


f 


o 


A 
U 


6 


0 


0 


o 


DELAWARE 


13 


0 


13 


11 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


17 


0 


17 


13 


0 


15 


■ 4 


0 


4 


ri nil i ii i 

FLOW JOA 


MAC 

■105 


1 7*1 




OCA 


1 71 


lit 


' t 48 

1 HO 

•.V 


A 


1 48 

1 HO 


r.Fnnn t a 


1*1 


o 


121 


120 


«. 0'" 


' " '120 


0 


0 


0 


U iui I ■ 


1 Q 


0 


19 ' 


19 


0 


19 


0 


0 


o 


IDAHO 




20 


26 


47 


20 


26 


0 


0 


0 


ILLINOIS 




0 


201 


177 


0 


177 


24 


0 


24 


1 NO J ANA 


113 


A 

fl 


lit 


lit 


A 


lit 


A 


A 


o 


1 1.IW A 


A 
If 


A 
V 


A 
V 


0 


0 


o 


0 


A 


0 


V\ A rl /I o 


A. A 

MO 


A 


AA 

HO 


44 


0 ' 


'44 




o 


2 


KFWTMCKY 


250 


174 




250 


174 


77 


o 


0 


0 


LOUISIANA 


96 


0 . 


96 


96 


■ r o 


96 


0 


0 


0 


MAI NF 




A 


ro 


9A 
cO 


A 


PA 


A 
V 


A 


0 


MARVI AND 


1 7A 


A 


1 70 


113 


0 


US 


57 


0 


57 


MAQQir Ml ICf? TTt 


n"H 


A 

U 




?54 




254 


0 


0 


0 


MICHIGAN 


279 


0 


279 


229 


0 


229 


50 


0 


50 


MfNNFSnr^ 


95 


A 

\ 


95 


95 


0 


95 


0 


0 


0 


uiielce tool 


049 


A 
11 


IB 

OO 


AM 

O" 


0 


68 


0 


0 


0 


MI SVUJM 1 


1 39 


47 


9? 


139 


47 


92 


0 


0 


0 


MUNI ANA 


21 


0 


21 


21 


0 


21 


0 


0 


0 


NFBPASK A 


13 


0 


13 


13 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Nf VADA 


13 


0 


13 


13 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


NF H HAMPSHIKF 


10 


0 


10 


6 


0 


6 


4 


0 


4 


NFW JFPSrv 


85 


0 


85 


85 


0 


85 


0 


0 


0 


NFW MFviro 


51 


A 


51 


51 


0 


51 


0 


0 


0 


NEW YORK 


278 


0 


278 


278 


0 


278 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


116 


0 


116 


116 


0 


116 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 1 


A 


1! 


11 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


Of 1 1 0 


386 


0 


3*6 


360 


0 


360 


26 


0 


26 


OKI A MOM a. 


|S9 


91 


68 


159 


91 


68 


0 


0 


0 


ORFGOM 


6S 


A 


6S 


53 


0 


53 


12 


0 


12 


PFNNSYI VANIA 


*? 


0 


*? 


64 


0 


64 


18 


0 


18 


RHOI/F I SI AND 


?h 


0 


26 


26 


0 


26 


0 


0 


0 


SOUIH r.ARUI | MA lt> 4 


106 


0 


10b 


89 


0 


89 


17 


0 


17 



ERIC 



SOUTH DAKOTA 


IP 


0 


12 


i? 


0 


12 


0 


0 


0 


TFNNFSSFF 


92 


0 


92 


92 


0 


92 


0 


0 


0 


TFXAS 


170 


0 


170 


, 105 


0 


105 


66 


0 


66 


UTAH 


14 


0 


14 


14 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


RMONT 


f 1 


0 


1 1 


1 1 


V 


• « 
1 1 


A 
V 






VIRGINIA 


too 


0 


100 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


MASHTNG I ON 


65 


0 


65 


65 


0 


65 


0 


0 


0 


MFST VIRGINIA 


45 


0 


45 


45 


0 


45 


0 


0 


0 


Hi SCONS fM 


176 


0 


176 


141 


0 


141 ' 


35 


0 


35 


WYOMING 


9 


0 


9 


0 




0 


9 


0 


9 


TOTAl M.S. 


$5,3*7 


$51* 


$4,669 


$4,907 


$516 


S4,390 


S477 


so 


$477 


PUERTO RICO 


S3 


0 


S3 


63 


0 . 




0 


0 


0 


OUTLYING AREAS 


$S3 


1 so 


$*3 


• ■ v 


SO 


903 


ft A 


in 


in 


U.S. AMD OMTLYTNG ARFAS 


$5,470 


SSI 6 


$4,952 


$4,990 * 


S51S 


14,473 


S477 


SO 


$477 


NOTE 5 DFTAILS MAY NOT ADD 


TO TOTALS 


BECAUSE OF 


ROUNDING. 


. 












SOURCE i M.S. DEPARTMENT OF 


EDUCATION 


, NATIONAL 


CENTER FOR 


EDUCATION STATISTICS* 


VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION 


DATA SYSTEM. 
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TA8LF 31 ?\ — OUTLAYS FOP PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED ENROLl.EES UNDER SECTION IK 

6Y SOURCE OF FUNDS* PERCENT* RATIO* AND 6Y STATE 
UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS SCHOOL YEAR 1980-81 



•OUTLAYS" 



STATF OR OUTLYING AREA 



TOTAL 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



9 

ERLC 



ALAHAMA 




3*216*161 






555 . 509 


API TflM A 




1 m 79P. 756 


APK A A <l 




1 * ~ ' o* 3 ~3 


l« HU 1 r "If W 1 ■ 




30 . 7 IC.ACA 
Cw f f 131 OT»w 


COLORADO 




2*067*130 






M Cli, CCt 
4*31 O * 3 j 1 


ikCi Ak'APF 




C * ""O * ~33 


nttTDirf rip mi iihrti 




l/iP.PQA 

jnc * C ▼ w 


F 1 f ID 1 DA 

r U Iff 1 1» 9\ 




1 \m 17 Xm Alfft 

1 3* Jr 3 * o»jo 


GFORGTA 




4*4)6*596 


u a y A 1 f 

tit n A 1 | 




Olgf 0*1 3 


I n a tin 
I ii Art* 9 






ILL. ImMo 




c C * |u| f DID 


ff Mf 1 1 A M A 




t . H77 . 0*7 


IOHA 




2*093*605 


k All* A • 




I * r JCi tIO 






T _ ft A A. AlA 


1 flllf * t AHA 




i. 091. i ad 


MA IMF 




qin i A|l 


MARYl AND 




4*766*460 


MA ^SAf HUSFTTS 




1 0- 179- 1175 






3. 47a. 371 

J* "« r o * J r ■ 


M T MMF «tn T A 




5*309, 550 


MI «i <t I SSlPP I 




2,017,285 


MISSOURI 




3*664*303 


MONTANA 




491*015 


NFHPASK A 




A ft | _ 14? 1 


NEVADA 




726*030 


NFrt HAMPSHIPE 




535* 310 


NFw JFPSFY 




6*248*090 


MFw MFXTCO 




1*701,073 


NFw YOPK 




20*f41 v 744 


NORTH CAROLINA 




3*799*152 


NORTH DAKOTA 




607*413 


OHIO 




7*093*69* 


IJKL A HI IMA 




2*1*9*206 


OREGON 




3* 131 ,529 


PFNNSVL VAN 1 A 




10*120,509 


RHODE ISLAND 




2*169*1*0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 




1*651,169 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


168 


70/1,705 





1*733*459 
523*446 
923*717 

1*076,790 
13*241*306 

2*365*942 
3*419,077 
2,016,930 
190*373 
9*790*651 

2*660*005 
300*090 
370*094 
10*132*730 
723*375 

1*192,771 
865*211 
1*062*060 
1*979,359 
562*146 

3,409,537 
7*909*942 
1*224*999 
4*009*279 
1*153*309 

2*762*312 
294*509 
449*500 
574*711 
310,267 

4*292*314 
1,104,901 
24,945,906 
1,900,705 
342,377 

4,450*013 
1*305*851 
407*498 

6*421*611 
1*885*110 

857*881 
359,999 



1*402*704 
32*063 
049*041 
090*745 

7*474*464 

521*194 
1*096*674 
170*017 
163*917 
3*503*195 

1*750*511 
235*745 
320*367 

4*040*006 
754*562 

900*034 
067*745 
1*544*566 
1*113*705 
367*962 

1*356*923 
2*469*933 
2,251,372 
1*300*571 
063*976 

1*101*971 
197*306 
392*313 
151,319 
217,051 

1*956*556 
676*172 
3**97*636 
1,696,367 
345*056 

2*643*063 
773.355 
724*031 

3,698*970 
264*050 

793*568 
344*706 



(INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 



FEDERAL AS RATIO OF 
PERCENT OF NON-FEDERAL 
TOTAL TO FFDERAL 



46.1 


1.17 


5.0 


16. 33 


46.5 


1 .06 


45.5 


1 .po 


36. 1 


1 .77 


!0.1 


4.54 


96 1 

• 3 


1 l? 


e 7 


16 57 


05 ? 


1 21 


26.0 


2.73 


39.0 


1.51 


30,3 


1 .61 


46.4 


1 .15 


16.3 


4.46 


51.1 

Jim' 


0.96 


43.0 


1*32 


50. 1 


1 .00 


45.3 


1 .21 


36.0 


1 .76 


39.6 


1 .53 


26.5 


2.51 


23.0 


3.20 


64.0 


0.54 


24.5 


3.00 


42.6 


1.33 


26.5 


2.5| 


40.1 


1.49 


46.6 


1.15 


20.6 


3.60 


40.5 . 


1.47 


31,3 


2.19 


36.0 


1.63 


11.4 


7.60 


50.0 


1.00 


50.2 


0.99 


37.3 


1.60 


35.8 


1.79 


23.1 


3.33 


36.5 


1.74 


13.1 


6.64 


46.1 


1.06 


46.9 


1.04 



r 



IFXAS 
UTAH 




4,419,404 
10,331,656 
651 #039 


?, 712,462 
6,595,391 
276,794 


1,706,94? 
3,736,265 
374,245 


30.6 
36.2 
57.5 


1.59 
1.77 
0.74 


VFRHONT 
VIRGIN I A 
WASHING TUN 
WFST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 




mCm IAm 

4,330,067 
3,121,104 
1,830,753 
5, 43?, 029 
196,726 


2,184,252 
1 ,943,714 
1,222,322 
3,524,649 
98,363 


146,706 
2,153,81? 

1 177. IQa 

608,431 
98,363 


32.3 
49.6 
' 37-7 
33.2 

13. -1 
50.0 


2.10 
1.0) 
1.65 
2.01 
1 .05 
1.00 


TOTAL 11,3* 




$223,915,071 


$156, 154,878 


$67,760,993 


30.3 


2.30 


PIIFRTO Rir/I 




1,374,586 


687,293 


687,293 


50.0 


1.00 


OUTLYING AREAS 




SI, 374, 586 


$687,293 


' 1687,293 


50.0 


1.00 


U.S. AND millYING AREAS 




$225,2*0,457 


$156,042,171 


$68,448,286 


30. # 


2.29 



SOURCE U.S. DFPARTMFNT OF FDUCATTON, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM* 

i ' . vv 
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TABLE 3122 



4* 
I 



ERIC 



OUTLAYS FOR PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED ENROLLEES UNDER SECTION t 10 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 
BY SOURCF OF FUNDS* PERCENT* RATIO* AND flY STATE 
UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS SCHOOL YEAR 1960-61 



•OUTLAYS- 



FEDERAL AS 



RATIO OF 



SIAIF OR OUTLYING AREA 






TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


, PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 


NON-FFDF 
TO FFDFR 


Al ABAMA 
Al ASK A 
AR 1 71 IN A 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 




- 


6,539,463 
610,534 
3,656,742 
3,627,534 
29,635,019 


3*266*577 
426*657 
2*466*666 
2*063*016 
14*110,760 


3.270.906 
163.677 
1.191,656 
. 1,744.516 
15.524.239 


50.0 . 
30.1 
32.6 
45.6 
. 52.4 


1.00 
2.32 
2.07 
1.19 
0.91 


COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DF1.AWAKF 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 






3*699,960 
4*644*669 
4,293*606 
669,931 
39*145*004 


2*661*635' 
2*952*461 
3*675*629 ,. . 
365*667 
35*390*492 


1*216.125 
1.692,206 
417.979 
304.064 ' 
3.754.512 


31.2 
36.4 

9*7 

44.1 

ri i 
9.6 


2.20 
1.74 
9.27 
1.27 
*#. «#3 


GFORGTA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
III TNUIS 
INDIANA 






6*634*966 
1*469,107 
1*299,616 
34*171,307 
5*567,695 


3*357,293 
1,026,726 ' 
676,366 
27,127,434 
3*366*927 


3.477.675 
. ■ 440.361 . 
621.452 
7*043,673. 

* VIA 

2*220*760 


50.9 
30.0 
■V 47.6 
• 20.6 

M , TO 7 


0.97 
2.34 
1.09 
3.65 
1 5? 


IOWA 

KANSAS 

KFNTIirKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 






3*626*945 
1*552*637 
5*900*156 
9,911*161 
1*467*709 


2*191,334 
753*333 
2*635*166 
7*300*652 
620*071 


1,637,611 
. 799,304 
3,064,972 . 
2,610,329 

117 HI 

647,630 


42.6 
51.5 
51.9 
26.3 

Ml ff 
•?■• . 1 


1.34 
O.oq 
0.93 
2.60 
1 -27 


MARYLAND 
MASSACMUSFTTS 
MICH | HAN 
MINMFSOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 






9,251*115 
7,055*527 
9*034*969 
7*657*616 
3,326,752 


6*945*411 
2*655*966 
4*766*579 
5*275*592 
1*653,646 


2,305*704 
4*399,541 
4*266*410 
2*362,224 

. 14* QAl 

1 ,672,^04 


24.9 
62.4 
47.2 
31.1 


3.01 
0.60 
1.12 
2.21 

0«99 


MISSOURI 
MONIANA 
NFBR* SK A 
NFVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 






4,962,746 
1,305,635 
2,535,504 
692,646 
1,143,404 


2,661*316 
637.069 

1*467*165 
579*473 
503* 366 


2,061,432 
466,546 

1,046,339 
313,373 

CiA Ali 


41.9 
35.9 
41.3 
35.1 
49.0 


1.36 
1.79 
1.42 
1.65 
! .04 


NFW JFRSFY 
NFW MFxlCO 
NFW YORK 
NORTH CAI'Ol IN A 
NORTH DAKOTA 






6,632,127 

* it ^ A C 1 /i 

I , 4rfl,^» JO 
101,927,634 
7,242,000 
1,126,144 


5*670*959 
r Ti * r f c 

94*766*660 
3*620,037 
577,260 


3,161,166 
676* 756 
7,140,754 
3,621,963 
546,664 


35.6 
47.4 
7.0 
50.0 
46.7 


1.79 
1.11 
13.27 
1.00 
1.05 


UMIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PFNNSYLVAHM 
RHODE ISLAND 






62,421,432 
5,469,226 
2,642,650 

20,94|,3?0 
4*091 , |14 


54,627,676 
3*461,623 
1,365*196 

12,454,493 
3.417.371 


7,593,756 
1,967,603 
1,477,652 
6,666,627 
673,743 


12.2 
36.3 
52.0 
40.5 
16.5 


7.22 
1.75 
0.92 
1.47 
5.07 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAMIf A 


172 




3, 79i|, 476 
90S, 66b 


1.697,239 

39S.SM 


1,647,239 
510,305 


50.0 
56.3 


1.00 
0.76 



173 



tFMNt ssr 1 

IF* AS 
Ml AH 


7,3*5,466 
30,91 1,3?H 
?, 674, 459 


'1,5111,113 
??, 079,161 
1, 697^714 


2,505*353 
A, 03;?, 164 
976,745 


35.0 
26.0 
36.5 


1 .06 
2. 05 
1 .74 


VFRMIIM1 

vikniMiA 

NAHM 1 Hit 1i IN 
WFST VfMMMfA 

WV||M|W. 


56?, 9?| 
d,H 3,615 
5, 745,966 
4,077,607 
1 7,569,798 
361,70/1 


291,29ft 
3,21?, 1?0 
1,464,094 
1,9?!), 370 
13,956,754 
100,052 


271,631 
3,?«1#495 
2,2*l#«72 
1,157,237 
3,613,044 

1 1*11, US? 


4*. 3 
09.0 
39.7 
37.6 
20.6 
50.0 


1.07 
i . nil 
1.5? 
1 .66 
3. 06 
1.00 


rnfAi ».s. 


%SI1,«69,9?7 


S3«0,4?H,304 


If 31,4«1,623 


25.7 


2. 09 


pill » 111 MICH 


6,3?0,70* 


3,032,026 


?, J|0«,676 


39.4 


1 .54 


IMIft V|MW AMI' AS 


»6,3?0,70? 


«3, 032,026 


$? # 000,676 


39.4 


1.54 


M.S. AJIM riMftVtNG ARC A Si 


*51*,190,6?9 


ft 304, 260, 530 


$133,930,299 


25. o 


?.«7 



annuel m.;i. oiparimfim hf foocattmm, national ffnifm FnR foucatiiim statistics, vocational foiicatton data system. 
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T AfiLF 3123 — OUTLAYS FOR PROGPAMS FOP ENROLLEES WTTH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY UNDER SECTION t|0 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 

(' 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS SCHOOL YEAR 1960-61 



STATE OR OUTLYING AREA 



TOTAL 



-OUTLAYS— 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL AS RATIO OF 
PERCENT OF NON-FEDFRAL 
TOTAL TO FEDFRAL 



ERIC 



At AMAH A 

ALASKA 

API7MMA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNFCTICUT 

DFLAWARF 

DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 
KANSAS 
KFNTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
HA THE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NFHPASK A 
NFVADA 

NFW HAMPSHIRE 

NFW JERSEY 
NFW MFXlCO 
NFW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OR F RON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PHODF ISLAND 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



176 



310 
0 

512,015 
53,09a 
2,477,797 

75,160 
113,009 
16,159 
10,000 
1,295,156 

239, 964 
38,1 S3 
51,636 
1,973,064 
79,757 

59, 637 
130,604 
27,442 
69,196 
0 

93,350 
1,523,330 
460, 427 
437,630 
2,510 

52,551 
5,706 
9,076 

66,601 
9,261 

1,041,796 
1,161,324 
11,110,029 
13,646 
6,524 

157,643 
22,704 
4 f, 49/| 
533,216 
605,964 

0 
0 



0 
0 

166,576 
31,033 
1,710,619 

0 
0 

7,000 
0 

764,720 

119,992 
16,693 
. 16,325 
1,413,243 
44,335 

40,101 
63,046 
0 

39,596 
0 

0 

646,263 
169,364 
216,919 
1,255 

26,977 
4,700 
547 
66,360 
0 

649,312 
450,562 
10,230,154 
6,623 
3,392 

32,045 
7,749 
1,654 
312,626 
746,025 

0 
0 



340 
0 

325,439 
22,061 
766,976 

75,166 
113,009 
9,159 

10,000 
510,436 

119,992 
19,290 
33,311 

559,641 
35,422 

19,736 
67,556 
27,442 
29,596; 
0 

91,350 
677,047 
299,063 
21.6,919 
1,255 

25,574 
1,006 
9,329 
2*221 
9,261 

192,464 
710,762 
679,675 
6,623 
3,132 

125,596 
14,955 
39,640 

2?t,390 
59,959 

0 
0 



100.0 

63^6 
41.6 
31.0 

100.0 
100.0 

S6.7 
100.0 

39.4 

50.0 
50.5 
64.5 
26.4 
44.4 

33.0 
51* 7 
100,0 
42.6 



100.0 
44.4 
63.6 
50.0 
50.0 

46.7 
17.6 
94.5 
3.2 
100.0 

16.5 
61.2 
7.9 
50.0 
46.0 

79.7 
65.9 
95.5 
43.2 
7.4 



0.00 

o!57 
1.4! 
2.23 

0.00 
0.00 
0.76 
0.00 
1.54 

1.00 
0.96 
0.55 
2.52 
1.25 

2.03 
0.93 
0.00 
1.34 



0.00 
1.25 
0.57 
1.00 
1.00 

1.05 
4.67 
0.06 
29.69 
0.00 

4.41 
0.63 
11.63 
1.00 
1.06 

0.26 
0.52 
0.05 
1.31 
12.44 



o 
I 



TFNNFSSFF 

TFXAS 

UTAH 

VFfcMON! 
VIRGINIA 
HASH I Mti TOM 
NF8T VIRGINIA 
MlSf ONSl N 
NVOH1NG 

TOTAL U.S. 
RHF.RIO PltO 

OUTLYING AREAS 
U.S. AND nuTLYING AREAS 



19,07$ 
77,91l| 
126,647 

0 

33,969 
1,066,9?5 
260 
356,371 
22,159 

$26,493,606 

261,461 

$261,46) 

$26,775,067 



0 

29,144 

0 

0 

956,062 
ISO 
276,357 
11,279 

SI 9,725, 357 

0 

SO 

$19,725,357 



9,535 
77,914 
99,503 

0 

33,989 
11C, 863 
130 
AO, 014 
10,600 

S6, 768,249 

28 1,46 J 

S28t,46| 

$7,049,710 



50.0 
100*0 
77.3 



100.0 
10.4 
50.0 
22.5 
49.1 

25.5 
100.0 
100.0 

26.3 



1.00 
0.00 
0.29 



0.00 
6.62 
1.00 
3.45 
1.04 

2.91 

0.00 

0.00 

2.80 



SOURtE 5. DEPARTHENT OF FDUCATTON, NATMNAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYStEH. 
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TA8LF 3124 « OUTLAYS FOR AOULT AND POSTSECONDARV EDUCATION UNDER SECTION t 10 (INCLUDING CARRVOVFR) 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, PERCENT, RATIO, AND BY STATE 
UNITFD STATES* OUTLYING AREAS SCHOOL YEAR 1980-81 



STATF OR OUTLYING AREA 



-OUTLAYS- 



TOTAL 



NON- 
FFOFRAL 



FEDFRAL 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



RATIO fIF 
NON-FEDERAL 
TO FFDERAL 



ALABAMA 


27,932,528 


25,830,384 


2,102,144 


7.5 


12.29 


AL ASf\ A 


AAA 9A7 


AAQ. 9CQ 


111. QlA 


22.5 


3.45 


* n * «tfftM A 

AW 1 7»»NA 


1 F , *# F If, O 1 O 


1 A - 79n .QA7 


1 . 9 A Q . 709 


7*0 


1 3. 38 


ink iitCi* 

HfR Arlr>H ^ 


1 A 79 X 919 


i t.iiA. 79A 

1 9, 1 1 U , f CO 


t*6!9*4A6 
1 , a t c , " 


11.0 


8. I 3 


C AL Tr HKrl 1 A 


■in iln.CMT 
401, 4 A1, 513 


AA«V.770.AA9 
• AAO, # flVWC 


99- A70* "5fl 1 

CC,OfV,3"VI 


a. a 


19.71 


COLORADO 


35,246,269 


31,349,299 


3,896,970 


11.1 


8.04 


CIINNFC TTCilT 


«. urn etc 
6, f*A a ,3o5 


A, 139 , 0 3c 


1 , C^3, 3 33 


90 7 
c v . f 


T.82 


f»rj AUAfYC 

l#r L AWAKr 


•A ice ICM 
1 o, 3^3, 4*»A 


IA AQA TAA - 
1 O , U" A , 3HU 


961 . 1 51 


1.1 


69.29 




0 1 O , Uc 1 


A A • »Q1, 
OV 1 , C~3 


9AA*79A 

CVO , # CO 


25.8 


2.88 


r i no mi 
r LI1R in* 


ID 7Xfl TA7 
1 Ac , r 3*1 , jo r 


1 TA.ACA. 1 A 7 
1 JO , 03U, lOf 


A. AAA «9AA 


2*9 


33.95 


GFOPGIA 


49,492,000 


43,699,475 


5,792,525 


11.7 


7.54 


NANA 1 1 


7 A97 7AA 


7 - 9QA - TTC 
f , C~U , 333 


33f , 


4.1 


21 .60 


m ahii 


**, A31 , 1 WO 


A. ATI - AT7 
Df Oil ,03* 


#ilQ*96Q 


6.6 


1 4*26 


ILLTN'l 1 S 


iCi. OAC.9QA 
lio» **03, c^O 


fll9.C97.lVC 
1 Ac, 3*» F , A 33 


tl* T67* A6t 
l ^ , 30 # , 00 1 


9 2 


9.92 


I NU I AN* 


Ci, til. 9AQ 


Ct 009. A70 


T* 670 * 319 


6.5 


14.44 


IOWA 


56,628,618 


53,159,488 


3,469,130 * 


6.1 


15.32 


KANSAS 


«C ICi TOO 

?3, 391 , 3yi 


3T ACA 9IA 

c3,030,cl~ 


1 7At - t AA 
1 , rVI , l«g 


6 7 
0 . f 


1 3.90 


KF NTlli K Y 


3A 994 - it 3i. 


U eji „ Ait 
lO, 3<0, UA f 


T*A#<* T7# 


18.3 


4.47 


1 IIIITC f till 

L Mill S I AW A 


ce ATA TAC 
13# UjO» 3V3 


<*9.A99*Q69 
3c,occ,~nc 


9.915* TIT 


4*0 


23.64 


III 1 ktc* 

n A I Nr 


1 A. 97Q . Qt A 


A. A99*406 


t * T87* 110 


13.5 


6.41 


MARYLAND 


32,589,565 


30,790,374 


1,799,191 


5.5 


17.11 


ui ctirutitcTTt 


Ik ATA T7tt 
30, A 30 , 3/9 


Tl - QA3.QA9 
31 , *»oc, "»oe 


1.155*11 T 

^,^si^,^13 


12.2 


7.18 




91* 7A7 « 

~ J # fOf |DC3 


ft fi« 750* 0AA 


7,817,537 


7.5 


12.36 


u i Kikir ciiTi 


7 T - A7A. AQA 


66*976. CTA 


7*599*560 


10. 3 


8.72 


y t«Cl QCIddi 

fl 1 7»n 1 So 1 rr* 1 


IO,OCI,OI| % 


1 7*46A* A1 1 


1*352*838 


7.2 


12*91 


MISSOURI 


21,181,5*9 


16,857,061 


4,324,538 


20.4 


3.90 


MflMT AHA 


#i« TAC« QlA 


5*252*606 » 


1,117, 328 


17.5 


4.72 


NFBRASKA 


22, 1 1 4, 377 


21,254,719 


8S9,658 


3.9 


24.72 


NFyADA 


3,897,074 


3,627,896 


269,178 


6.9 


13.48 


NFW HAMPSMIRF 


850,676 


477,328 


373,348 


43.9 


1.28 


NF* JFRSFY 


«1,6S?,79| 


78,528,118 


3,124,673 


3.8 


25.13 


NF* MFXTCO 


14,529,897 


11,913,301 


2,616,596 


18.0 


4.55 


NF* YltRK 


259,723,440 


252,173,208 


. 7,550,232 


2.9 


33.40 


NORTH CAROLINA 


145,213,087 


142,209,125 


3,903,962 


2.1 


47.34 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6,474,504 


5,581,692 


892,812 


13.8 


6.25 


OHIO 


41, 139,344 


35,169,075 


5,970,269 


14.5 


5.89 


OKLAHOMA 


14,311,911 


12,118,411 


2,193,500 


15.3 


5.52 


IIRFGIIN 


68,167,407 


65,559,458 


2,607,949 


3.8 


25.14 


PFNNf»Y|. VAN | A 


64,H06,5H| 


59,176,633 


5,629,948 


8.7 


10.51 


RHODE I St AND 


3,305,6)3 


2,971,537 


334,096 


10.1 


8.89 


SOUTH CAROLINA ISO 


211,316, 162 


26,90a # ;S9 


1,321,403 


4.7 


20.43 


SOUTH DAKUTA 


4,06S,03o 


S,42S,375 


639,661 


15.7 


5.35 



TtNNFSSFF 

TFXA5 

UTAH 


34,069,014 
136#8?8,546 
?6,057,84? 


31,?8?,098 
1?B,441,869 
??,837,605 


?, 786,916 
8,386*677 
3,??0,?37 


8.? 
6.1 
1?.4 


11.?? 
15.31 
7.09 


Vr kmu"i i 
VIRGINIA 

hashing ton 

WFST VIPGlNlA 

Wisconsin 

WYOSJNG 


Cfl t -KQ7 

?3, 165* 358 

14,?5?,996 
I to caq 

1 .19, 1C l,3«f , # 

1,547,8?? 


?77,853 
?0»566»507 

1 AC AO A17 

11*941,768 
1 1A. XAA-SP1 

1,490,000 


??3,744 
?#598,851 

V , ,Jr» » , f ^ It 

?,31 t«??e 

5- A8X.0?8 
57,8?? 


44.6 
11.? 
5-7 
16.? 
3.6 
3.7 


l.?4 
7.91 
16.53 
5.17 
?6.43 
?5.77 


TOT At U.S. 


S?,711,?9B,897 


S?, 540, 418, 770 


S170,880,1?7 


6.3 


14.87 


purRio rico 


6,138,904 


4,?15,605 


1#9?3,?99 


31.3 


?.19 


OUTLYING AREAS 


S6, 138,904 


S4,?15,605 


$1,9?3,?99 


31.3 


?.!<> 


U.S. AMD OUTLYING AREAS 


$?, 717, 437, 801 


S?, 544, 634, 375 


S17?»803#4?6 


6.4 


14.73 



SOURCE U.S. Of FARTHEST OF FDUCATTON, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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APPENDIX 2. ENROLLMENT TABLES 1980-81 



ERIC 



1101 Ehrollment by program by State 

1102 Ehrollment by program by institution 

1104 Enrollment by institution by State 

1105 Enrollment by program by race ana sex 
1109 Special needs enrollment by program 

1601 Ehrollment in cooperative education and apprentice programs, 
by program and institution 

1701 Ehrollment by legislative purpose by State 



1S4 



-153- 



PRELIMINARY 



TA6LE hill CNROLLNENT WaI.' NY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREA AND 6V STATU 1*66-61 



MONDAY 9 AMIL 4, If S3 1IS66|5* 













CONS. 


OCCUR. 


in*; 






TRADE 








AGRI- 


OI8TRI- 




AND 


HOME 




TECH- 


AND 


OTHER 


•TATE 


TOTAL 


CULTURE 


6UTION 


HEALTH 


HHHKG 


ECON 


ARTS 


OCCUR. 


NICAL 


INDU6 


NEC 


ALA6AHA 


227**26 


34*341 


6.654 


11.765 


52**36 


6.516 


6.6*3 


36.136 


2.231 


61.723 


2.731 


ALASKA 


17*557 


4? 


.•76 


.566 


1.626 


.677 


17 


7*661 


. 1.32* 


6,763 


66 


ARIZONA 


299*565 


9.6*6 


36,222 


13*766 


16,315 


12*255 


31.231 


66*16* 


11.666 


66,666 


3.611 


6RKAN6A6 




21.147 


6*66* 


7*266 


62*546 


2*256 


3.*6| 


22*6*1 


22 


25*617 


*,667 


CALIFORNIA 


2.346*351 


*2t 15* 


125*565 


163.567 


2*2*716 


45,266 


611*169 


666**** 


*6*36l 


355,666 


6*, 166 


eQLONAPO 


151**5* 


4,236 


9*216 


6*464 


66 c 65* 


6.611 




17*666 


11*762 


31*52* 


9.766 


CONNECTICUT 


221*633 


1.76* 


6.576 


3*413 


*2.266 


2*667 


6?;*666 


66*362 


566 


22,566 


7.716 


OE LA, WARE 


66*466 


2.623 


67* 


l.*66 


2.126 


6.666 


6*59| 


6*557 


163 


*.666 


*.635 


D.C. 


27*744 


42 


76* 


33* 


N 


**726 


1.«63 


*«166 


N 


4*966 


N 


FLORIDA 


1.174*431 


44 , 6*7 


77*665 


*6«566 


165*157 


12**3*6 


143*631 


271*3*6 


26*676 


152.766 


65.377 


CEOR61A 


543**25 


24,471 


11*64* 


17.562 


115**61 


16*6*3 


76.227 


156, *33 


7,353 


93.216 


26,656 


HANAT! 


51*222 


2.547 


1***7 


616 


12*261 


2.613 


N 


15*635 


1.265 


12*366 


N 


IDAHO . 


54*634 


5.261 


2*3*2 


1*233 


17**45 


.576 


1,654 


16.245 


347 


16.266 


633 


ILLINOIS 


661,695 


26,961 


66.673 


56*2*5 


44*621 


75*626 


N 


271*473 


35,666 


266,651 


25,667 


INDIANA 


166*664 


l*.?23 


6,11* 


16*7*6 


16*6*5 


2.23* 


N 


22*665 


26,5*6 


36*661 


6.666 


IOWA. 


362**26 


32.762 


15*521 


***6*6 


16**953 


11*162 


. 13 


16*66| 


5,526 


56,636 


1*.6|6 


KANSAS 


*1*7S7 


6.*46 


.5.661 


7*566 


27*279 


3*6** 


1*644 


12.14* 


726 


26,231 


663 


KENTUCKY 


319*666 


21.46* 


11*296 


6*695 


6**655 


3.626 


16*1*2 


Jl«664 


1*666 


63,697 


61.666 


LOUISIANA 


227 « 354 


14.533 


4**26 


16**76 


62*661 


6*661 


27.44* 


74*67* 


1*664 


#9*273 


136 


1 NAIHE 


69*143 


*15 


1*776 


5*762 


12*322 


1*216 


N 


7*636 


1*6*5 


17*666 


2*5 


M MARYLAND 


244*4f I 


4.949 


7*676 


16*276 


•6*356 


1*567 


N 


6**113 


15,64* 


15,766 


*,466 


tn MASSACHUSETTS 
V 1 MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 


377*379 


2.452 


6*3*3 


6*762 


7**153 


*«762 


43,143 


16**257 


4.216 


56*966 


766 


366*366 


12*566 


2**16* 


36*62* 


66*76* 


11*622 


N 


66*677 


14*126 


72*624 


2.6*6 


239*592 


35.741 


16*262 


6*627 


62*6** 


6,176 


N 


66*163 


5*2*5 


66,629 


N 


MISSISSIPPI 


167*36* 


23.14* 


6*23* 


4*443 


67*116 


1*666 


23.777 


15*616 


3.165 


66*663 


11*126 


MI3I0URI 


273*45? 


26.976 


16.467 


21.32* 


66*776 


4.441 


N 


12*612 


6.*67 


51*626 


31*156 


MONTANA 


13,265 


1.764 


.696 


457 


3*693 


.126 


1.523 


2*162 


225 


2*6*5 


76 


NEBRASKA 


44*457 


9,93* 


5*566 


4.414 


22.751 


2.636 


N 


15,513 


513 


16*475 


5.136 


NEVADA * 


34*174 


7*4 


1.965 


743 


3*72* 


695 


1*567 


12*1*6 


7*6 


9*377 


2.624 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


41*461 


1.745 


1*66* 


.665 


, 29**43 


412 


2«,M3 


6*636 


197 


.4*494 


131 


MEN JERSEY 


• 771**2* 


4.179 


21*526 


14.414 


19**427 


4.434 


326**64 


166*2** 


16*617 


123,174 


N 


NEW MEXICO 


54*164 


.4*747 


2**29 


2*152 


26*66* 


1*656 


6,446 


7.1*7 


1*765 


4,777 


2.31* 


MEN YORK 


1* 133*2*3 


13.42* 


61*647 


39*416 


1*2**21 


16*266 


366, 4 3* 


366,636 


95*661 


167*636 


N 


NORTH CAROLINA 


447*455 


26,454 
6,26? 


37*7*7 


71.6*5 


9**566 


14.766 


1«.**2 


66*336 


26*6*5 


166*519 


I66,*5* 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO ' 


4 1*647 


2*452 


1*15? 


* 1*636 


676 


3.656 


6*3*3 


*77 


6,266 


231 


1,944*446 


44,451 


166**26 


43.596 


157*5*5 


16**25 


N 


96*666 


6*662 


163,416 


4*3,443 


OKLAHOMA 


115*613 


19.411 


.7*545 


5.714 


36*136 


6*666 


N 


12*657 


N 


91*6*6 


2,666 


OREGON 


152*655 


5,266 


16.666 


5.554 


45,666 


1**35 


366 


16.646 


6*366 


24,913 


16,511 


PENNSYLVANIA 


612*622 


I*.5I4 


15*769 


27,75* 


♦6*3*6 


*,75* 


6,346 


166*67* 


36,275 


126,751 


6,612 


RHODE ISLAND 


74*4*2 


1*666 


1*295 


1*114 


12*873 


>56 


17,227 


22*665 


666 


7,632 


4.316 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


211*17* 


16,354 


7*274 


7*42* 


63.127 


2.666 


5,6*6 


63*36* 


*.652 


62,656 


13.716 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


26*672 


4.669 


1*415 


. 1*144 


13.276 


.563 


N 


1*5*7 


N 


6,615 


N 


TENNESSEE 


I?lft54* 


17.*6I 


11*116 


14*146 


54*34* 


6,*77 


3«,37! 


57,6*7 


17,65* 


*1.637 


*,656 


TEXAS 


6*4*63* 


71.1*6 


73*311 


44*755 


225.473 


32.165 


51.662 
IR.75^ 


116,557 


26.665 


263.226 


66.169 


UTAH 


116**51 


5.413 


6.666 


4.614 


24*441 


1.6*6 


27*366 


2.154 


23.236 


5.*63 


VERMONT 


I4t437 


1.666 


2*6 


454 


4.475 


666 


• 


1.663 


• 


3.766 


*1 
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PRELIMINARY 



TABU lit! I ENROLLMENT fVEAl. 8Y INSTRUCTIONAL RROGRAM AREA AND AY STATES 1980-01 



•TATE 



TOTAL 



AGRI- 
CULTURE 



DISTRI- 
BUTION 



HEALTH 



CONS* 

AND 

HMMKG 



OCCUR. 

HONE 

ECON 



MONDAY, ARRIL 4. 1983 Ilt08l59 
TRADE 

TNftJ OEEIC^ TECH- AND OTHER 

ARTS OCCUR* NICAL INDUS NEC 



VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
NEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 

TOTAL U.S. 



40* A 24? 
437.49* 
128*741 

11*277 



24.503 
5.592 
27.013 
3*4 



27.311 
29.922 
4«920 
27.353 
24* 



6.445 
17,14* 
14«720 
27.711 
142 



70.350 
1*9.3*2 

23.910 
1*0.04* 
4.342 



6.197 
10.378 

1*554 
10.482 
13 



5«.**48 
7.793 
N 

1.748 



89.839 
85.144 

31*799 
143.417 
2.232 



11.253 41.8*2 

14,021 13S. 445 

4.643 27.253 

11.743 122.534 

It 1.01S 



44.012 
N 

14.142 
1.333 
1.154 



148*1610 643.401 929.489 949.653 3189248 573.530 18M779 3415048 505.859 3221584 1134017 



NOTE: "N's" and "dots" reflect a lack of data because the program and/or institutional stream idoes not exist in that 
State. 



I 



SOURCE! U.S.* DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM 
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PRELIMINARY 

MONDAY. APRIL 0, If 63 lt|04lt0 
TASLF ttOtft ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS (VEA), BY PROGRAM AREA AND STRPAMt 1960-01 

P08T6ECONDARV 



PROGRAM AREA 



TOTAL 



SECONDARY 


TOTAL 


REGIONALLY 
ACCRFDTTED 


STATE 

nrrniif C|| 




Mia 96A 

176.912 

..1 Willi 
2,569,«,0t 

,174,59| 
2,061,170 

. lit 050 
In 300, 091 
1,000,220 

051,440 


i i ic 

i T **i 15 

551*077 
757*314 
439*457 
. 1*4*9 J9 
1 '511*470 
.072*005 
1,077**93 
5*551 
102,300 


*0,741 
305,154 
541,392 
310,240 
. 114,402 
l,lt2,U4 
0*0,744 
9*1, Of 7 
1,002 
114,905 


a*2M 
15«44« 
SS««*4 
J»,2»» 
11.752 
4! .575 

255.75* 
♦ 

• .424 


90,|09 
150,717 
140,020 
270,090 

40,505 
159,939 

32,205 
470,237 
0,500 

34,019 


10,'044,231 


4," 395, '579 


0,122,569 


Ma,"«5S 


1,020,037 



AGRICULTURE. % ,. 
0I$T»I0U7I0M^. 
HEALTH OCCUR... 
CONS. 0 HMMKINC 
OCCUR HONf EQO>J 

office oeqyp.^ 

TECHNICAL 

TRAD? UNO OCCUR 
INDUSTRIAL ,AHT0 
OTHER NEC 

TOTAL 



003,001 

929.469 
..9*9,453 
1» 109,200 
.571,510 
3,4l5f09G 
.505-059 
3*221,504 
1*099,719 
1,110,017 

14,041,010 



-J 
I 



SOURCE I U.0. DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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190 



TABLF float ENROLLMENT fVFA), BY PROGRAM STREAM AND BY STATF! 



STATF 


TOTAL 


SECONDARY 


ALABAMA 


??7,9?0 


16?, 004 


ALASKA 


17,557 


0,590 


ART70NA 


?59,505 


130,014 


ARKANSAS 


M7,B3? 


104,56? 


CAl TFORNT A 


?, 340,351 


1,30?, 096 


COlOPAOn 


153,659 


63,034 


CONNFCIICOT 


??1,S3J 


?06,775 


OFl AWARE 


4h,006 


40,77? 


o.c. 


. ?7,746 


27,444 


FLORIDA 


i,m, 43i 


750,04? 


GEORGIA 


563, 9?5 


433,099 


HAWAII 


51,??? 


36,?70 


IDAHO 


SO, 6X4 


35,100 


ILLINOIS 


041,605 


510,570 


INDIANA 


164, 006 


93,003 


IOWA 


3*?,B?6 


71,759 


KANSAS 


93,707 


39,109 


KENTUCKY 


310, 400 


190,705 


LOUISIANA 


??7,356 


151, ?60 


MA INF 


49,193 


?1,013 


MARYLAND 


?6B,01l 


102,737 


MASSACHUSETTS 


377,370 


317,077 


MICHIGAN 


364,340 


?09, 160 


MINNESOTA 


?39,5*? 


191,75? 


MISSISSIPPI 


107,309 


112, 4?6 


MISSOURI 


?73,65? 


163, ?60 


MONTANA 


i3,?45 


9,52? 


NEBRASKA 


06,657 


46,940 


NEVADA 


34,170 


23,109 


NEW HAMPSHTRF 


61,401 


57,909 


NEW JEPSFV 


771, 9?9 


500,091 


NEW MEXICO 


56,106 


41,?31 


NFW YORK 


1,133,?9J 


090,700 


NORTH CAROLINA 


647,455 


?77, 796 


NORTH DAKOTA 


oi,B67 


?7,143 


OHIO } 


1 ,090,446 


749, 096 


OKI AHOHA 


115,013 


7?,?43 


ORFGON 


15?,055 


76,144 


PENNSYLVANIA 


41?, 0?? 


?50,153 


RHODF 1 SI AND 


70,09? 


69,095 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


211,179 


141,696 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


?6,67? 


?0,175 


JENNFSSEF 


3?1,S49 


19?, 650 


,TC*AS 


ft96»BX9 


407,720 


UTAH 


114,951 


06,697 
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PRELIMINARY 



MnNOAV, APRIL I9R3 1llO«M51 
PflSTSFCnNDARV 





RECIHNAILV 


STATE 




TOTAl 


ACCRrDtTED 


APPROVED 


OTHER 


*5*924 


13,631 


39,074 


13,?|9 




0,959 


N 


N 


1?9<491 


01,392 


N 


40,099 


33<?70 


4 3? 


7,143 


?5,695 


1,046,255 


909,305 


N 


136,950 


90,6?5 


"0,625 


N 


• 


15,050 


0,374 


N 


6,604 


5#234 


I6B 


N 


5,066 


.30? 


N 


N 


30? 


4?5,509 


209, 0?4 


N 


?|6,S65 


130,0?6 


5,474 


6,671 


117, BOt 


14*95? 


14,95? 


N 


N 


15,454 


1?,03B 


1,606 


1,010 


3?3*107 


2*1,352 


N 


31*755 


71,003 


«5,127 


N 


I5,B?6 


311,067 


2"2,519 


N 


IB, SOB 


54,590 


9,052 


16,770 


?7,974 


119,69S 


7,25? 


00, 064 


23,579 


76,000 


N 


34,446 


41,64? 


?7,300 


3,455 


N 


?3,925 


06,074 


6?, 006 


N 


?3,IBB 


40,301 


?4,035 


N 


35,466 


155,17? 


1«5,17? 


N 


N 


47,040 


N 


47,040 


N 


74,963 


?0,764 


N 


54,199 


110,39? 


?9,941 


N 


BO, 451 


3,7?3 


N 


N 


3,7?3 


39,709 


*6»9ftB 


N 


2,721 


1 1*069 


11,069 


N 


• 


3*41? 


3,?50 


N 


162 


103,030, 


?5,307 


1*50? 


156, 149 


14,955 


13,?74 


1,401 


N 


?4? t 543 


1*0,090 


?,4B3 


02,012 


369,6*9 


369,659 


N 


N 


14«7?4 
345,350 


B,404 


N 


6,320 


«9,40l 


10,051 


?75,09B 


4?, 770 


6B 


IB, 102 


4,600 


75,911 
153,069 


*5,9|1 


N 


N 


71,175 


3.679 


79 # 015 


4,197 


?,1?6 


N 


?,07t 


69,403 


*6,?67 


N 


?3,?|6 


6,497 


N 


2,995 


3,50? 


1?0«099 


«4,47* 


14,070 


59,551 


409,119 


3?3,12? 


9,574 


76,4?3 


?0,*?54 


19,064 


4,467 


3,9?3 
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PRELIMINARY 
HONDA Y p AMU 4, 1963 1H 09154 



TABIC 11MI ENROLLMENT (VFA1, BY PROGRAM STREAM AND BY STATES 1*60-81 



POSTSECONDARY 



pTATE 



TOTH. 



SECONDARY 



TPTH. 



REGIONALLY 
ACCREDITED 



STATE 
APPROVED 



OTHER 



VERMONT 

VIRCJNIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

TOTAL U.S. 



14,637 

i?e,7*i 

5§1.2?3 
11*277 

t6«841»S1C 



14,46? 
250,626 
147*414 

72,656 
260,5?7 
9,171 

10,466,231 



140*6fl 
290*074 
56*109 
25l 4 6?6 
1**0* 

6, 305.579 



05,002 
175,546 

11,626 
2*1,626 
1,617 

4,122,560 



,1** 
.1*630 
114,530 
N 
N 
N 

446,053 



N 

52,100 
N 

44,477 
N 
60 

1,624,017 



NOTE: "NV and "dots" reflect a lack of data because the program and/or institutional stream does not exist in that 
State, 



t 



SOURCE I U. S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM* 
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PRELIMINARY 



MONDAY, APRIL 4. 1*8] I1l25l26 

TABLE SI45I ENROLLMENT CVFA) BY RACF/ETMNICITV AND MOM-RESIDENT ALIEN DESIGNATION ANP SEX AND BY 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREA I 50 STATES AND D.C., 1960-61 

RACIAL/ETHNIC DESIGNATION AND RE* . . 

• AMER. IND/ ASIAN OR NON- 
ALASKAN PACIFIC BLACK MHITE RESIDENT 
TOTAL NATIVE ISLANDER NOT HISPANIC HISPANIC NOT HISPANIC ALIEN STATUS 
INSTRUCTIONAL ENROLL- ——————————— —————— — — — — ...——.— , UNKNOWN 

. PROGRAM. AREA RENT MALE FEM. MALE FEM. MALE FEMALE. MALE FEMALE MALE. FEMALE. MALE FEM. 

ISO AGRICULTURE.*,** 643*401 5^575 1,>49 4,276 2*016 59,004 Mfcl IS.'??* A.642 551,474 137*066 6|S IIS 46,443 

40« DISTRIBUTION,,, 424*684 5*1 98 4,825 7.935 8*022 64,2«5 56*911 20,426 2«,«2 503.173 386.563 1.352 1.658 

700 HEALTH OCCUR... 444,453 2.007 5.109 2.405 7,387 19.780 91.728 8.485 26.M8 173.535 551,044 1.464 2.344 4**745 

942 OCCUR HOME ECQM 573*530 950 4,074 2.14? 5,788 34,486 102,437 6,753 28,907 74,780 2#4,340 134 516 26,166 

1400 OFFICE OCCUR.,, 3,415,040 10.j>48 24,847 27,580 57,890 136,792 380*522 #5,484 140, >73 434,405 1767468 4,544 4,646 373,446 

1408 TECHNICAL .505,654 3,07| 1,350 10,585 2,8?7 33,0 JO 15,005 18,442 «,M0 284,574 85,722 3*214 . 738 . 35,366 

17«6 TRADE6IN0 .OCCgP, 3,221,586 23,417 5,073 42,302 10,903 343,317 79*954 124*211 28,147 1444076 413,414 4,434 1,230 237,474 

4444 OTHER NEC.7:... 1,134,417 2,584 2,201 5,404 4,217 108.772 94,241 18,414 1«.«»56 408.555 "J .»*• >••'♦•» 

401 CONS. 6. MHMKING 3,164,246 7,485 23,886 10,200 28,965 131,311 390,047 34,779 103,?92 471,641 1644444 763 5,216 282,661 

1666 INDUSTRIAL ARTS 1*844*774 11,505 1.411 14,526 3,624 215,353 59,323 81,647 2*, 674 862,473 144,726 6 6 421,255 

4444 TOTAL 14661816 64,445 74,777 132656 131694 1066090 1279620 377,667 406,166 5710766 5883644 14,344 14^167 1476244 



CTl 
O 
I 



SOURCE I U.'s.' DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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PRELIMINARY 
MONDAY, ARRIL • ♦ 1983 Ill2*l34 



TARLE Hit! SPECIAL NEEOS ENROLLMENT CVEA*.' ANO RERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT HV RROGRAM AREA t 
SO STATES AND O.C.'t 1980-81 



HANOICAPFEO 







TOTAL 




RERCENT OF 




, PSOC^AM *RfA 




rUDni | yeuf 




FUBHI 1 UfNT 

ENnUI.I.'v'M 


0100 


AGRICULTURE.^. 


Rosijosi 


S1»?1S 


3.7 


i»«;'sm 


0*0O 


DISTRIBUTION,*. 


939,6*9 


14*007 


l.» 


105*' 3*0 


0710 


HEALTH OCCUR... 


9*9*443 


13*310 


M 


107,77? 


0^02 


OCCUR HOME ECQH 


,.*73*530 


30*777 


6.1 


12?»17« 


MOO 


office ocQgi» %% . 


3*415*046 


91*990 


2.5 


310, 3«3 


1400 


TECHNICAL...... 


.505*8*9 


S*5S5 


I.I 


73,3«0 


1700 


TRADEtIND »QQQIJP 


3*2?1*S*4 


.09^67 


3.0 


473.97* 


1000 


OTHER NEC...... 


1*130*017 


113*777 


10.0 


32R.O30 


0O01 


CONS. & HHHKING 


r >*189 A ?«8 


89*153 


9.9 




1000 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


1*099,779 


07#217 


2.5 


170,042 


0000 


TOTAL 


,14*841*810 


555.941 


1.3 


2,507,530 



SREC1AL NEEDS ENROLLMENT 
DISADVANTAGED 

RERCENT OF 



LER 



PERCENT OF 
ENROLLMENT TOTAL 





5,052 


•.7 




• #••0 


0.0 


11,3 


7,HJ 


O.S 


22,2 


• ,•71 


1.5 


|0,1 


03,025 


1.2 


10,0 


11*251 


2.2 


10«7 


2**711 


o.o 


20,0 


11*101 


1.0 


17,0 


27* 303 


o.o 


0.0 


17,003 


0.0 


is.'t 


171*154 


1.0 



I 

cn 



SOURCES U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS* VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OATA SYSTEM. 
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PRELIMINARY 
HONDA Y# APRIL 0. 1063 IU31I03 

TABLf 1401 i ENROLLMENT IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AND APPRENTICE PROGRAMS • AY PROGRAM ARPA AND ITREAMi 50 STATES AND D.C.. 1080-M 

COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT APPRENTICE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 



PU8T3ECONDARY . POSTSECOflDARY 



OTHER OTHER 
REGIONALLY STATE POST- REGIONALLY STATE POST- 

PROGRAM AREA TOTAL SECONDARY TOTAL ACCREDITED APPROVED SECONDARY TOTAL ACCREDITED APPROVED SECONDARY 



AGR I CUL TORE • • • ^ 


2*i 


>37i 


21* 


215 


5, 


,15* 


o. 


771 


200 




176 


032 




726 




0 


100 


DISTRIBUTION^.^ 
HEALTH OCCUR... 


10*, 


107 




537 


2li 


,666 


10, 


?60 


BBO 


1 


.516 


0,2*7 


0 


«27C 




0 


B 


10, 


,0*7 


n. 


355 


6i 


,63? 


6, 


250 


100 




1M 


5.430 


5 


,357 




0 


2*2 


occup HOME ecoh 


00, 


,519 




901 . 


5, 


.01* 


0, 


.263 


000 




.306 


1.306 


1 


.3*6 




0 


10 


OFricE ocqi{P„* 


m« 


,?00 


117, 


030 


2*i 


,660 


27, 


357 


308 


1 


• 160 


5.601 


5 


«422 




0 


10 




IOi 


,050 


It 


OS* 


.*< 


,965 


B, 


.7*5 


..166 




. 17 


4.550 


5 


.010 


11. 


100 


1.301 


trade tiNp .qcqgp 


10*, 


,015 


125. 


407 


23, 


,?6* 


10, 


,1*6 


1.3?6 


2 


.60* 


153.406 


46 


«I12 


070 


73.542 




35 1 


,003 


25. 


005 


Oi 


.00* 


Si 


,653 


20 




571 


3.003 


3 


.002 




2* 


323 


TOTAL 


422, 


,i*5 


BIB. 


100 


100! 


,01* 


03, 


,720 


3*070 


0 


.017 


161.000 


03 


.505 


12. 


104 


75.400 



I 

H 

o\ 
to 

I 



SOURCE! U.'s." DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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TABLE 17011 ENROLLMENTS BY LE8ISLMIVF PURPOSF BY STATE! 1900-01 



PRELD1INARY 
MONDAY, APRIL 4* 1903 1H3H54 
LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 



STATE 



TOTAL 



WORK 
STUDY 



SUPPORT 
SERVICES 
FOR WOMEN 



DAY VOC. ED. FOR CONSUM. ft HHMKG. ED. 

CAPE DISPLACED PROGRAMS IN ECONOMIC* 

SEPVTCES HOMEMAKFRS CALLY DEPRESSED AREAS 



• 


330 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


550 




13*050 


0 


2*090 


o 


24 


0 


fit 


o 

r 


125 


ft 


5*1B0 


0 


274 


1 

▼ 


300 


o 


199 


N 


323 


N 


N 


N 


100 


47 


2,557 




314 


7 


0 




500 


ft 


1*931 


ft 


303 


401 


1*077 


30 


475 


f 


200 


0 


2*011 


0 


100 


0 


1*900 


o 


092 


N 


*•* 


* 




0 


111 


0 


1*070 


19 


003 


0 


165 


0 


1*300 


0 


2*000 


962 


0 


55 


* 2*400 


0 


750 


00 


025 


0 


92 


0 


005 


907 


0*372 



ALABAMA . 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEL 4N ARE 

D.C. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
, KENTUCKY 
H LOUISIANA 

MAINE 
V MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEM JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 



4*361 
0 

070 
00,009 
134*400 
0,?00 
45*703 
2*915 
.2?4 
109*929 
22*927 
.544 
•5*024 
12.401 
22*179 
?5*199 
13*000 
31*. 043 
.0*602 
10*120 
55,304 
#2,0*7 
30,310 
2,709 
.2.569 
77*025 
200 
7,513 
2*120 
I7«IW 
0,501 
19,233 
102,605 
45,033 
3,600 
•00,009 
10,190 
19*003 
32,576 
0,060 
43*716 
2*317 
00,093 
90*042 



790 
0 

290 
676 
5*312 
06 
305 
302 
.101 
5*561 
520 
262 
40 
1.760 
550 
N 
30 
957 
205 
0 

000 

0 

1*337 
0 
0 

260 

0 

110 
43 

N 

0*501 

. 0 
3*970 
912 
100 

655 
520 
3 

059 
62 
120 
60 
1,220 
1,039 



0 
ft 

2 
0 

22*696 
257 
601 
171 
0 

5*73* 
9 

9 
ft 
N 
N 
N 

292 
42* 

9 
ft 

9 

3**949 
2*209 
9 
9 
9 
9 
ft 

* 

0 

.25 

to? 

9 
ft 
o 

7,400 
9 
9 
9 
9 
0 

7*901 



5*233 
0 

100 
39,217 
93*693 
5*011 
60,731 
1*003 
• 

133*052 
22*131 
0 

15*103 
10*590 
21*429 
35*059 
10*130 
29,703 
0,350 
9,420 
52,975 
•1*400 
0*355 
0 

2,329 
70,750 
100 
5*091 
1,173 
14*931 ' 

19,115 
137,532 
03,997 

3,351 
106,006 
15,102 
10*630 
29,022 

7*256 
03*127 

2*165 
03*100 
03*003 
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PRELIMINARY 

tarlf 17911 enrollments sv legislative purpose my statei 19R0-81 monday, april o, iws nuns* 

LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 



SUPPORT OAV VOC. ED. FDR CRN SUM, t HHMKC. ED. 

WORK SERVICES CARE OISPLACED PROGRAMS IN ECONOMIC - 

3f ATE TOTAL STUDY MR WOMEN SERVICES HOMEMAKERS CALLY DFRRESSEO AREAS 



UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

NEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

NYOMING 

TOTAL U.S. 



161 


59 


69 


? 


55 


0 


99 


, 99 


6 




0 


0 


22,646 


1,858 • 


A 


6 


0 


20,808 


*4<804 


??s 


8,154 


SOS 


11,417 


4,720 


14*408 


524 


0 


0 


517 


15,767 


Sl«99| 


655 


12,559 


1,868 


5,968 


55,148 


1.552 . 


0 


0 


0 


168 


If 564 


1 ,"551,085 


57.412 


99,517 


6,569 


67,595 


1,520,192 



NOTE: "N's" and "dots" reflect a lack of data because the program and/or institutional stream does not exist in that 
State. 



SOURCES uJs. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CENIFR FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM. 
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APPENDIX 3. PROJECTS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE IN PROGRESS DURING FISCAL 

YEAR 1982 
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Projects of National Significance in progress during fiscal year 1982. 
(Does not include the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
or the six Curriculum Coordination Centers.) 



Title 


Contractor 


Project period 


State Dissemination Plan for 
Vocational Education 
Instructional Materials 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 


10-1-81 

to 

6-30-83 


Identification and Development 
of Procedures for Facilitating 
Access to Employment through 
Vocational Education for 
Displaced Homemakers 


Education Development 
Center, Inc. 
Newton, MA 


10-1-79 

to 
12-31-81 


Basic Skill Development 
Through Vocational Education 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 


10-1-79 

to 
5-31-82 


Development of Safety and 
Health Instructional Materials 


Technical Education 
Research Center, 
Waco, TX 


10-1-79 

to 
1-31-82 


Energy Conservation Vocational 
Instructional Materials 


American Institutes 
for Research 
Palo Alto, CA 


10-1-80 

to 
5-31-82 


Improvement of Related 
Instruction in Apprenticeship 
Programs 


Conserva, Inc. 
Washington, DC 


10-1-80 

to 
1-31-83 


Establishment of a Women 1 s 
Committee on Employment and 
Related Social Issues 


National Academy 
of Sciences 
Washington, DC 


9-1-81 

to 
2-28-83 


To Develop a Para-Professional 
Rurally Oriented Home-Family 
Health Training Program 


Baptist College 
at Charleston 
Charleston, SC 


10-1-81 

to 
9-30-83 


The Contribution of Business 
and Industry to the Vocational 
Education of Inner City Youth 
and Adults 


National Academy 
of Sciences 
Washington, DC 


10-1-81 

to 
6-30-83 



2')G 



Development of Competency 
Measures for Vocational Skill 
Areas 



American Institutes 
for Research 
Palo Alto, CA 



10-1-79 

to 
3-31-83 



Linking Community Collaborative 
Comprehensive Programs of Career 
Guidance with Youth Education 
and Employment Initiatives 


National Center for 
Research in Vocational 
Education 
Columbus, OH 


10-1-81 

to 
9-30-83 


Development of a Support 
System for Sex Equity 
Services in Vocational 
Education 


Far West Lab 
San Francisco, CA 


6-15-80 

to 
2-14-82 


Identification and Dissemination 
of Model Programs for the 
Involvement of Vocational 
Education in Economic 
Development 


American Vocational 
Association 
Arlington, VA 


10-1-79 

to 
4-30-82 


Guidance Team Training with 
Emphasis on Guidance for 
Vocations and Learners with 
Special Needs 


National Center for 
Research in Vocational 
Education 
Columbus, OH 


10-1-79 

to 
3-31-82 


Procedures for Utilizing 
Volunteers to Improve 
Vocational Education in 
Urban Areas 


Conserva, Inc. 
Raleigh, NC 


10-1-79 

to 
9-30-82 


Development of an Outreach 
Program to Attract Women 
Into Male-Intensive 
Vocational Education Program 


Technical Education 
Research Centers, Inc. 
Cambridge, MA 


10-1-79 
to 
12-31-81 


Vocational Education Personnel 
Development in the Pacific 
Basin Territories 


university of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 


10-1-79 
to 
12-31-81 


Development of Entrepreneurship 
Training Components for 
Vocational Education 


American Institutes 
for Research 
Palo Alto, CA 


10-1-79 
to 
11-30-81 


Utilizing Vocational Education 
To Improve Productivity 


Conserva , Inc. 
Raleigh, NC 


10-1-81 

to 
9-30-82 


— "*r 


4 
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APPENDIX 4. PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY FUNCTION, FISCAL YEAR 1982 




Products developed by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, by function, fiscal year 1982. 



Function 



Title 



1. Applied research and development 
Independent studies 



2' J 9 



Developing a Robotics Training 

Program: Guidelines and 

Specifications, 
Developing a CAD/CAM Training 

Program: Guidelines and 

Salifications. 
High Technology Program Planning 

Procedures. 
Microcomputers in Vocational 

Education: Current and Future 

Uses, 

Retraining and Upgrading Wbrkers: A 

Guide for Postsecondary Educators. 
Customized Training for New and 

Expanding Industry - A Vocational 

Education Role in State and local 

Economic Development. 
The Self-Reported Preparation of 

Recent Vocational Teacher Education 

Graduates to Instruct Exceptional 

Students* 
Vocational Education Teacher 

Preparation to Improve Secondary 

Students Basic Skills: An 

Exploratory Study. 
Equity and Vocational Education: An 

Initial Synthesis of Progress and 

Recommendations for the B*uture. 
Research Report: Patterns of 

Participation in Vocational 

Education by Secondary Students in 

Several LEAs. 
Basic Skills Models for 

Implementation in Vocational 

Education: M vantages and 

Disadvantages. 
Vocational Education's Response to 

Skilled Industrial Worker 

Shortages. 
Enhancing Career Development: 

Recommendations for Action, A 

Review of Empirical Studies of the 

Effects of Career Guidance. 
Revision of Entrepreneurship Modules. 
Technological Update of 

Vocational/Technical Tfeachers: A 

Status Report. 
Approaches to Technological. Updates 

of Vocational/Technical Teachers. - - 
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Designated studies Ooranunication Linkage Implementation 

Study: Pinal Report. 
70 Performance Based Teacher 
Education Modules (revised). 

leadership development Hie National Acadeitiy for Vocational 

Education: Five Year Report. 



Dissemination and utilization (D&U) 



Selected D&U products Vocational Planning Guide. 

Statewide Occupational Evaluation 

System Assessment Package. 
Survival Skills for the Real World. 
Idea Book - Meeting the Needs of 

Disadvantaged Youth. ' 
The High School Student in the 

Working World: A Handbook for 

Counselors. 
Vocational Educators' Handbook for 

Economic Development. 



Brochure Interchange. 

Knowledge products Accrediting Occupational Training 

Programs. 
Evaluation: Policy Issues. 
Displaced Workers: A Challenge for 

Vocational Education. 
Cooperative Education. 
Vocational Education for Immigrant 

and Minority Youth. 
Quality Circles: Applications in 

Vocational Education. 
Learning Styles: Applications in 

Vocational Education. 
National Occupational projections. 
Employer-sponsored Skill Training. 
Older Workers: What Vocational 

Education Can Do. 



Interpretive products 
(Briefs based on 1981 
knowledge products) 



Newsletters 



Job Placement - Programs for the 
Future. 

Vocational Education for Migrant 
Youth. 

Vocational Education in Corrections. 
Vocational Education for Gifted and 

Talented Students. 
Emerging Skills - Implications for 

Vocational Education. 
Worker Productivity - A Challenge for 

Vocational Education, 
^industrialization - Implications 

for Vocational Education. 
Sutmary and Implications of 

Dissemination and Utilization 

Activities: A Five-Year Report. 
D&U Conference Proceedings. ■ • • 

Memo (2 issues). 

210 



Product brochures 



4. Information for planning 
and policy 



Entrepreneurship Education for Youth 

and Adults. 
Training for Employment, 
Planning and Improving Vocational 

Education and Programs. 
Economic Growth Through Human 

Resources Development. 
Linking Strategies for Vocational and 

Technical Education. 



Increasing Community Involvement in 

Cooperative Education. 
The Training and Experience of State 

Staff in Vocational Education: 

Implications for Federal Policies. 
Examining Secondary Vocational 

Programs with High and Low 

Training-related Placement. 
Opinions About the Roles of Secondary 

and Postsecondary Vocational 

Education. 
Influences of High School Curriculum 

on Determinants of Labor Market 

Experiences. 
Vocational Education and the High 

School Dropout. 
High School Work Experience and Its 

Effects. 

Job Satisfaction - Antecedents and 

Associations. 
Labor Force-related Outcomes r 

Education-related Outcomes 9 and 

Public Acceptance of Vocational 

Education. 
Recent Research on Labor Market 

Outcomes of Secondary Vocational 

Education. 



5. National Center Clearinghouse 



6. Evaluation 
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Vocational Education Program 
Improvement: An Analysis of 
State-Administered Projects FY 
1978-1982. 

Resources in Vocational Education, 
Vol. 15 r Number 1 r Curriculum 
Resources. 

Projects in Progress - FY 1981. 

Selected Evidence Supporting or 
Rejecting Eighteen Outcomes for 
Vocational Education. 

Time on Task in Selected Vocational 
Classes. 

Factors Influencing Program Decisions 

in Vocational Education. 
Die Roles and Functions of Vocational 

Education: Some Current 

Perspectives* 
R&D Inpact of Criteria for Improving 

Vocational Education Programs*. 
-173- 
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APPENDIX 5. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COORDINATING COWUTTEE, 
(NOICC) , CAREER INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



NOICC-funded Career Information Delivery Systems (CIDS) , Incentive grant 
awards by State 

Fiscal year 1982 sources of supplemental funds received by NOICC-funded 
Career Information Delivery Systems 
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NOICC-funded Career Information Delivery Systems (CIDS) 
Incentive grant awards by State 



State of 


Dotal amount 
funds from NOICC 


Beginning 
date 


Ending 
date 


Fiscal year 1982 
funding only 


Alaska 


$277,500 


12/1/79 


1 1/30/81 


$ -0- 


Arizona 


334,500 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


Connecticut 


334,500 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


Delaware 


334,000 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


68,000 


Florida 


294,000 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


34,500 


Georgia 


332,500 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


Hawaii 


256,000 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


155,000 


*Idaho 


78,500 


10/1/81 


9/30/82 


78,500 


Iowa 


334,200 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


119,000 


Kansas 


335,550 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


47,000 


Maine 


274,250 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


Maryland 


320,250 


12/1/79 


6/30/83 


150,000 


♦Montana 


97,000 


5/26/81 


9/30/82 


97,000 


Nebraska 


209,750 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


84,000 


*New Jersey 


150,000 


5/26/81 


5/31/83 


150,000 


Nfew York 


293,500 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


69,000 


North Carolina 


332,500 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


South Carolina 


323,850 


12/1/79 


9/30/82 


40,000 


♦Vermont 


73,000 


5/26/81 


3/30/83 


73,000 


♦Virginia 


150,000 


5/26/81 


12/31/82 


150,000 


♦Wyoming 


70,000 


5/26/81 


9/30/82 


70,000 


Total 


$5,205,350 






$1,585,000 



* These States received 1-year developmental grants for FY 82. Funding for 
a second year has been approved for FY 83. The other 15 States received 
2-year developmental grants in December 1979. Nine of these States were 
awarded $40,000 supplements in FY 82. 

Source: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, March 
1983. 
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Fiscal year 1982 sources of supplemental funds received by NOICC- funded 
Career Information Delivery Systems 
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State 



Federal incentive 
awards by NOICC 



State User 
funds* fees 



State 

legislature Total 



Alaska $ -0- 

Arizona 40.0 

Connecticut 40.0 

Delaware 68.0 

Florida 34.5 

Georgia 40.0 

Hawaii 155.0 

Idaho 78.5 

Iowa 119.0 

Kansas 47.0 

Maine 40.0 

Maryland 150.0 

Montana 97.0 

Nebraska 84.0 

New Jersey 150.0 

New York 69.0 
North Carolina 40.0 
South Carolina 40.0 

Vermont 73.0 

Virginia 150.0 

Wyoming 70.0 
Total $1585.0 



(in thousands) 

$102.5 $125.0 $160.0 $387.5 

120.5 38.5 -0- 199.0 

245.0 -0- -0- 285.0 

115.0 -0- -0- 183.0 

144.0 433.5 -0- 612.0 

92.0 60.0 -0- 192.0 

125.0 66.0 272.0 618.0 

160.0 -0- -0- 238.5 

266.0 30.0 -0- 415.0 

48.0 45.0 -0- 140.0 

85.0 60.0 -0- 185.0 

132.5 -0- -0- 282.5 

58.0 19.0 -0- 174.0 

70.0 40.0 -0- 194.0 

139.0 -0- -0- 289.0 

135.0 -0- -0- 204.0 

42.0 240.0 "0- 322.0 

120.0 98.0 -0- 258.0 

103.5 -0- -0- 176.5 

246.5 -0- -0- 396.5 

4.0 25.0 -0- 99.0 

$2553.5 $1280.0 $432.0 $5850.5 



* Also includes Federal funds controlled by the State. \focational 
education funds were contributed by 12 States: Alaska, Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Source: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, March 
1983. ( 
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